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A TIGER-SHOOT IN INDIA. 


BY A CAVALRY OFFICER. 


HE exact position of 

the country which 
. was the scene of our 
“shoot” is of no im- 
portance. Suffice it 
to say that it is some- 
where about the 
middle of the Indian 
Peninsula, and that 
my companion, who 
was fortunate enough to obtain more 
leave than myself, got there some 
days before me. When I found him, 
he was comfortably encamped under 
the shade of mango trees, with two tiger- 
skins pegged out to dry, and according 
to his own account live tigers tumbling 
over one another all around him. 

Before going any further, it might 
be as well to describe the means by 
which tigers are shot in the particular 
part of India to which I allude, at any 
rate by persons of limited means like 
myself. 

The time-honored method of shooting 
“stripes” from the backs of elephants 
is, of course, well known by everybody, 
for most of the sporting literature on 
the subject deals with this somewhat 


expensive way of killing him. Some 
people prefer to walk up their tigers 
on foot, a method which is not only 
dangerous to the sportsman, but to his 
“shikaris” (native trackers, etc.), on 
whom it is hardly fair. There is, how- 
ever, a third way, perhaps more com- 
plicated, but certainly safer than the 
second and less expensive than the first. 

The jungle where a tiger is said to 
be is first searched for tracks, which 
are usually to be found in the sandy 
beds of “nullahs” (dried watercourses) 
near such pools as the hot weather may 
have left. It follows then that the hotter 
the season, the fewer pools of water 
there are, and the easier it is to locatc 
one’s tiger. 

The first step is to “tie up.” 

A buffalo calf, or “hela,” as the in- 
habitants call it, is fastened by the leg 
in the usual path of the tiger, sothat the 
next time he passes that way he may 
find a meal ready to his mouth. 

Early next morning the place is vis- 
ited and, if “stripes” has risen to the oc- 
casion, it sometimes happens that he is 
found finishing his breakfast, when mat- 
ters are greatly simplified by potting 
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him. Usually, however, he is found to 
have eaten what he wanted, washed it 
down with a long drink from some neigh- 
boring pool, and gone to sleep off the 
effects of his heavy meal in some cool 
and shady spot. 

Next, the exact whereabouts of this 
spot is “ringed;” that is to say, his 
“pugs” or footprints are followed, fre- 
quent casts being made round what ap- 
pear to be likely places. 

In this way,given a reasonable amount 
of luck,and fairly impressionable ground, 
the tiger can be located to within a small 
area; for if pugs are seen to enter 
any particular piece of jungle, and no 
tracks can be found leaving it, it follows 
that “stripes” is probably inside. 

A number of men, varying in accord- 
ance to the size of the jungle to be beat- 
en, are next collected from the various 
villages in the neighborhood, and ar- 
ranged round what is considered a tri- 
angle, the sides of which are represented 
by lines of men in trees, to act as “stops,” 
and the base, by the beaters proper, 
armed with axes, sticks, tomtoms (native 
drums), or anything else they can get 
hold of calculated to make a noise. 

Through the apex of the triangle the 
path passes, which, it is considered, the 
tiger will probably take on being dis- 
turbed, and it is here that the gun, or 
guns, station themselves. Should the 
tiger take a path different from the one 
he is expected by, it is so arranged that 
he must come in contact with the 
stops, whose duty it is, by breaking 
a twig, gently clapping the hands, or 
coughing, to prevent the tiger from 
breaking out of the sides of the triangle. 

The beaters proper simply walk 
through the jungle, either shouting and 
making a noise, or merely tapping sticks 
together, according tothe tiger one has 
to deal with. 

A savage old tiger, one which has 
been already beaten over, will, on hear- 
ing a great noise, almost invariably 
break back and charge through the 
line, whereas, if the disturbance appears 
to be caused merely by people cutting 
wood, or gathering sticks, he will in all 
probability move on very quietly. 

When the tiger has been brought up 
to the guns, the man whose luck it is to 
be nearest him fires, and, by means of a 
whistle, informs the beaters, by precon- 
certed signal, whether the beast is dead 
or wounded; and in the latter case, in 


which direction he has gone. If the 
signal for a wounded tiger is heard, the 
beaters climb trees and otherwise make 
themselves as scarce as possible, while 
the sportsman proceeds, if he is wise, 
with the utmost caution to make the best 
of a bad job. 

On commencing the last stage of my 
journey I had got a letter from B ‘ 
in which he told me of one tiger in the 
neighborhood of his camp which had, 
up to the time of writing, never failed 
to make the most of any meal provided 
forhim. B had beaten for him sev- 
eral times, but without success, not hav- 
ing been able to cover a sufficient space 
by himself to make sure of getting a shot 
on the tiger’s breaking. The letter im- 
plored me to make what haste I could. 

On arrival, therefore, I was disap- 
pointed to learn that “stripes” had not 
kept up his reputation in the killing 
line, and was still more disappointed 
when two more days of my leave went 
without a kill of any kind. 

The weather, too, which always does 
the wrong thing at the wrong time, be- 
came distinctly unfavorable, the sky 
clouding over,and the temperature drop- 
ping to not more than one hundred de- 
grees at the hottest part of the day. 
Now, when it is really hot, a tiger sticks 
to the nullahs, where he can get shade 
and water, and one knows where to find 
him; but when it is cool, he wanders 
about, and as he is a great traveler there 
is no certainty of finding him. 

The country round our camp was full 
of game, but when there is atiger about 
it is unadvisable to shoot anything else 
for fear of disturbing him. It is in this 
that to my mind the chief disadvantage 
of tiger-shooting lies, as not only is it 
annoying from a sporting point of view 
to sit still doing nothing when there is 
sport in plenty to be had for the taking, 
but one has to subsist entirely on tough 
village fowls, a form of diet which soon 
becomes distinctly monotonous. 

On the morning of the eighth day 
after my arrival, however, luck turned, 
and the prospect of a hotter day was 
rendered pleasant by the discovery of a 
kill in a nullah about half a mile 
from camp. We ringed the place care- 
fully, took all the usual precautions, 
beat and drew a blank. 

The tigress (we knew she was a 
tigress from the pugs, which are longer 
and narrower in the case of a female) 
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was not at home, and we were com- 
pletely sold. Very disgustedly we went 
over the ground where “stripes” had 
been, but search as we would, we could 
find no tracks leaving the jungle, until 
one particularly sharp-eyed shikari dis- 
covered what he took to be faint pugs 
leading through some dead leaves in 
the direction of a “cora,” or gully, in 
some high hills in the neighborhood. 

This cora was full of rocks, and 
had no water within a mile of it, mak- 
ing it most improbable that any tiger, 
after a heavy breakfast, would find his 
way there; 1t looked, however, an ex- 
cellent place for bears, and we settled 
to try a beat, having first agreed to 
shoot any game which might happen to 
break. 

The beat came on, and on, and up to 
our posts, without our seeing so muchasa 
peafowl. B had put his rifle at half- 
cock, preparatory to unloading, when 
suddenly the tigress broke and made 
straight across. Taken completely by 
surprise, he missed her altogether with 
his right barrel, but managed to get her 
in the forearm with his left as she 
passed. 

The wound, though a fairly severe 
one, did not stop her, but seemed rather 
to accelerate her movements, and as the 
country round was seamed with gullies 
like the one we had just beaten, I an- 
ticipated some trouble in bringing her 
to bay. More by good luck than good 
guidance, however, as she passed an 
opening in the jungle about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from my tree, mak- 
ing the best possible use of her three 
sound legs, I succeeded in knocking her 
over with my left barrel. 

From where I was I could just see her 
yellow and black body as she lay half 
hidden in the long grass, and wishing 
to make assurance doubly sure before 
we walked up to her, I firedagain. That 
the precaution was a wise one the se- 
quel proved, as, rousing herself at the 
shot, she charged down on my post, 
getting the contents of my left barrel 
in her neck at about fifty yards. Even 
after this shot she lived for close upon 
an hour, and was the best example I 
have ever seen of the wonderful vitality 
of her species. 

The tigress proved to be an old lady, 
measuring only eight feet one inch, but 
her cunning seems to have been in in- 
verse ratio to her size, for the local 





shikaris assured us that her habit of 
taking a long walk after breakfast over 
the most unimpressionable ground she 
could find had often previously saved 
her skin. 

For the next few days our enemy the 
weather was again a nuisance, there be- 
ing many clouds, cool temperature, and 
even some rain. We were tempted into 
trying to get something for the pot, but 
though we saw numbers of nylghaie, 
sambur, and chital, they generally 
managed to avoid the ground we had 
already disturbed, and to keep as close 
to the jungles where we knew tigers 
were, as they possibly could. 

One night I sat up for a panther which 
had taken one of our kills, and which I 
thought might fancy some supper and 
return; but the jungle around me caught 
fire, and the night, although a most in- 
teresting one, was no use for panthers. 

This jungle fire not being conducive 
to further sport in this particular neigh- 
borhood, we determined to move our 
camp, and accordingly packed up our 
traps next day and moved about four- 
teen miles further south. 

By great good luck, on the road to our 
next camping-ground, we came upon 
the pugs of two tigers, and following 
them up found that they led to a 
“tanda,” or cattle encampment, the 
owner of which, a Brinjara, was re- 
duced to despair, having lost two cows 
on two successive nights. 

Brinjaras, for the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, are a tribe of gypsy extraction; 
they own large herds of cattle, and have 
no fixed place of residence, but wander 
about from place to place, acting as 
sarriers for the surrounding country. 
Every animal in the herd, even includ- 
ing the larger calves, carries a pack of 
some kind, and the transport, as it is 
quite independent of roads, is about as 
well suited to the jungle as anything 
could be. The Duke of Wellington is 
said to have made use of Brinjara trans- 
port almost exclusively in his campaigns 
against the Mahrattas, and attributed 
his success in no small measure to the 
assistance it rendered him. 

The men and children dress much the 
same as the other inhabitants of the 
jungle, that is to say the men wear next 
to nothing, and the children absolutely 
nothing; the women, however, have a 
distinct dress of their own, which is 
much embroidered and covered with 
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fragments of looking-glass. Report says 
that they first put this dress on as 
brides, and do not remove it for any 
purpose whatever until it drops off from 
natural causes. I am bound to say that 
the appearance of the dress of an elderly 
woman testifies to the truth of this 
statement. 

We left two men with our friend, the 
Brinjara, bribed him to give the tiger a 
further chance by delaying his move- 
ments another day, and moved on to our 
camp, which was some little way off. 

Going round the kills the following 
morning, we witnessed such a strange 
occurrence that I cannot pass it by with- 
out mention. A peacock rose in front 
of us, and started flying in our direction, 
pursued bytwo hawks. Alarmed by our 
unexpected appearance it seemed en- 
tirely to lose its head, and dashed itself 
with such violence against an over- 
hanging bamboo that it broke its wing, 
and was picked up by one of the men, 
who promptly converted it into food. 

On our return to camp we found that 
our Brinjara tiger had come well up to 
our expectations, and again visited the 
tanda, reducing the Brinjara’s worldly 
possessions by yet another cow; the 
man whom we had left behind had a 
busy night, so they said, in preventing 
the entire herd from stampeding, and 
gave us every hope of a successful beat. 

I had the choice of places, the last 
tiger having fallen to B , and posted 
myself accordingly. As usual, thetigress, 
a very large one, came where least 
expected and went straight to B : 
who fired two shots at her without any 
visible result. 

Fortunately, however, we had posted 
lookout men in our rear, and one of 
them informed us, much to our relief, 
that the tigress had stopped about a 
hundred yards further on, and was lying 
under a tree near him. 

A somewhat noisy consultation, car- 
ried on between B and myself at a 
distance of about a hundred and fifty 
yards, was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of another tigress, which quietly 
walked up to me to investigate matters. 

However eager “stripes ” was to join 
in the discussion, being shot was evi- 
dently not to her taste, for, turning round, 
she did such good time back to the jun- 
gle that I had barely time to be surprised 
at her appearance. Once under cover, 
however, her curiosity got the better of 











her, and, like Lot’s wife, she stopped to 
look behind, just showing her head and 
neck between two bushes. 

My shot was followed by a roar, which 
generally means that the bullet has 
taken effect, but the beast galloped off, 
apparently none the worse, and disap- 
peared into the jungle. 

Between the devil and the deep sea is 
proverbially a bad place, but I doubt if 
the place between two wounded tigers 
is much better. We looked as brave as 
we could, however, and first turned our 
attention to our friend under the bushes, 
which we bagged with very little trouble, 
and the expenditure of a good deal of 
ammunition. She measured eight feet 
seven inches, was very heavy and in 
excellent condition. 

My tigress was still to be accounted 
for, and the lookout men having told us 
of roars which they had heard coming 
from the direction in which she had 
gone, we followed cautiously and saw a 
tiger lying on the side of a nullah, in 
what we considered to be a dying con- 
dition. We decided, however, that an- 
other bullet was necessary. 

I believe that it is a rule that a 
wounded tiger should be shot, if possi- 
ble, in the head, but knowing from ex- 
perience that this is apt to spoil the skin, 
and thinking that our friend was too 
sick to move, I aimed at the shoulder, 
about four inches of which I could see 
between the trunks of two trees. 

When the smoke cleared away there 
was no tiger to be seen, nor could we 
find any trace of one until we unex- 
pectedly tumbled over a striped corpse 
lying on the bed of the nullah. She 
was a small tigress, measuring only 
eight feet two inches, and evidently a 
cub of the first we had shot. We were, 
however, astonished to find only one 
bullet-hole, through the base of the 
neck ; and moreover that the beast was 
quite stiff, and had been dead for some 
considerable time. 

Here was a mystery out of which 
there was only one way, namely, that 
there had been three tigers, and not two, 
in the beat ; that the one whose skin I 
had tried to save was evidently a sec- 
ond and quite unwounded cub of che 
large tigress we had first shot, and that 
I was more kinds of a fool than it was 
safe tohaveabout. Thislast fact B 
took special care to impress on me, 
when an inspection of the trees, through 
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which I had tried to shoot, showed my 
bullet safely imbedded in one of them, 
and conclusively proved that tiger num- 
ber three had gone away with his skin 
absolutely sound. It was, to say the 
least, a matter for congratulation that 
our skins were in the same condition. 

For the next several days there were 
no kills, and nothing todo. There had 
been a herd of bison in the vicinity of 
our camp, but they had all died early in 
the year of what the natives called fever, 
probably foot and mouth disease, and 
we found their bones lying about the 
jungle when we went out looking for 
tracks. During our stay at this camp 
we also came upon a panther which 
bore marks of having been killed by a 
tiger about fifteen days previously ; its 
skin was in a mummified condition, and 
the holes made by the tiger in its throat 
were quite visible ; the men looked upon 
this as a great windfall, and appro- 
priated the teeth and claws, which are 
much valued as charms among the na- 
tives of India. 

Several days having passed without 
further indications of the presence of a 
tiger, we packed up our heavy baggage, 
tents, etc., one evening and sent them 
on to a village about sixteen miles dis- 
tant, intending, if there were no kills, 
to follow ourselves at daybreak. As 
a natural consequence of this arrange- 


ment a tigress was killed that night in a 
nullah quite close to the camp. 

We had a beat, and about half-way 
through I heard two shots from B ’ 
whom I could not see, then four whistles, 
the signal that the tiger had been shot 
dead, and that the beat should continue 
for anything else which might come out. 

I took up the signal, and was still 
whistling to the beaters when I was as- 
tonished to hear two more shots on my 
right, followed by a flash of yellow and 
black among the bushes behind my post. 
The signal was not so satisfactory this 
time, and told that the tiger was wounded 
and had gone on. We took up the 
tracks, found blood, and followed it up 
for quite a considerable distance, losing 
it eventually among some rocks, 

All the remainder of the day we 
searched diligently in the hot sun among 
the burning rocks, without food, or the 
prospects of getting any inside of a six- 
teen-mile ride, but nowhere could we 
find that tiger; worse than this, when 
we got to camp, B complained of a 
headache and succumbed to a fever. 

A few days after the beat I have just 
described, B ’s condition became so 
bad that it was necessary to send him 
back to civilization, and finding that with 
one gun I could not cover enough jungle 
todo much, I shortly followed him, hav- 
ing had very little further sport. 











NATURE'S EASTERTIDE. 






* * 


HE Easter sun, with each recurring year, 
Dispels the shades of death, the chill of fear, 
Gilds with its rays the budding Christian hope, 
And breaks the gates which bound his earthly scope. 


* * 


So Nature, too, cries, ‘‘ Glory be to God,” 

As thrills of Spring re-animate the sod ; 

‘* Glory to God” is Nature’s Easter cry, 

‘‘Thanks be to God” is Nature’s Easter sigh, 

For once again the glow of life is given, 

Once more the fiat has gone forth from Heaven, 

‘* Let there be light,” and light and warmth appear, 


\\ At His command who wields the cycling year ; 
Once more, in order, come from out their tomb 
The lowly violet and the apple bloom ; 


With genial rays now breaks the wintry clod, 
And, decked in greens, earth glorifies her God. 


CHARLES TURNER. 








Witha 








COLUMBIA'S ATHLETICS. 


BY J. PARMLY PARET. 


HE dawn of a new era in the life 

of Columbia has stirred up a 
wonderful amount of enthusiasm 
among the students, and a sys- 
tematic effort is on foot to revive 

the days of its greatest athletic triumphs. 
In the “’seventies’”’ Columbia’s crew 
was always a factor in the big races for 
intercollegiate championship honors. 
In 1874 it led the whole fleet over the 
finish line at Saratoga. Only a few 
years later Columbia turned out a foot- 
ball team that actually beat the ever- 
victorious Yale eleven—or thirteen, as 
it was in those days. Then came many 
other successes in sports. One year’s 
baseball team was recognized by all 
as the collegiate champions, and the 
“Mott Haven” runners carried the 
blue-and-white stripes to the front again 
and again. There is a long list of 
heroes writ down in the tablets of 


memory at old Kings College, and the 
trophies they won, as well as their rec- 
ords, are still dear to the hearts of the 
older generation of Columbia's sons. 
Gradually the college outgrew its 
quarters in the big metropolis, and one 
building after another curtailed the 
open grounds of the institution until 
there was practically no campus at all. 
There was little or no dormitory life, 
and the students’ home interests over- 
shadowed those of the college. They 
were not thrown together enough dur- 
ing their hours of recreation, which 
were spent away from the college, 


rather than in the gymnasium, around 
the boathouse, or on the “bleachers.” 
Under these conditions, undergraduate 
enthusiasm waned rapidly, the alumni 
became apathetic, and the flame of ath- 
leticism flickered and flickered—indeed, 
at one time all but went out. 
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All this is changed now. Columbia 
has moved into her new home on the 
Morningside, where the very air is an in- 
spiration, and once more all is life about 
the college ; a new spirit of enthusiasm 
has sprung up. Great things are boom- 
ing for the blue-and-white. An excel- 
lent athletic field has been acquired in 
Coiumbia Oval, although it is some dis- 
tance from the University. A fine 
boathouse on the Hudson River, barely 
over a stone’s throw from the campus, 
has been built at the expense of one of 
its loyal alumni, and a gymnasium 
which, when complete, promises to be 
the finest of its kind in the world is in 
course of erection. 

New conditions have offered new 
possibilities. The alumni have taken 
hold of matters with a willing hand, 
and the undergraduates have kindled 
the smoldering embers of their enthu- 
siasm into the bright flame of hope. 
Last winter some of the most influen- 
tial of the older alumni and a number 
of recent graduates of athletic promi- 
nence got together and planned reforms 
to meet the new conditions of the col- 
lege. The Columbia University Union 
was formed, and in its hands has been 
placed the supervision of all sports 
at the college. The only restrictions 
placed on them are a brief series of 
rules laid down by the faculty, as fol- 
lows : 

Any student who has not been permitted to 
continue in the class in which he entered the 
University will not be allowed to become a 
member of any athletic team. 

A student coming from another institution 
must be in the University a full year before he 
will be permitted to participate in athletics. 

No student will be allowed to belong to any 
athletic team representing Columbia unless he 
has been thoroughly examined by the physical 
director. 

The schedule of the various teams must be 
approved by the Athletic Committee. 

No athletic association or club shall be al- 
lowed to enter any team in any contest if it 
has an outstanding indebtedness. 

This Union is composed of the Row- 
ing Club, the Track Athletic Association, 
the Baseball Association, the Wheeling 
Association, the Gun Club, the Hockey 
Club, the Lacrosse Association, the Golf 
Club and the Fencing Club, and each of 
these organizations elects to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union one dele- 
gate for every fifteen members on its 
roll. To this committee each section 
must apply for sanction for its schedules 
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and other plans that involve the com- 
mon interest of the University, for no 
student is allowed to represent Colum- 
bia in any sport at all without first re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Union. Nor 
can any student wear his class numerals 
or college letters without permission. 

When the hockey team was organ- 
ized, early in the winter, the Union in- 
sisted that the players should perfect 
their organization and make every pos- 
sible effort to make their team a credit 
to the college before it was allowed to 
use the University name or its schedule 
of games was sanctioned. They were 
even stricter with the baseball nine, and 
withheld the necessary sanction until 
the Baseball Association could satisfy 
them that its team could not only play 
good ball, but that its members were 
bona fide amateurs and not “summer 
nine” players. 

Of the nine divisions in the Union, 
the Rowing Club is undoubtedly the 
most influential. Soon after Edwin 
Gould, ’88, gave the new boathouse to 
the college, an organization was formed 
to govern all rowing matters at Colum- 
bia, with Francis S$. Bangs, ’78, at its 
head. The rowing element in the col- 
lege stood solidly back of their new 
leader, and the Columbia University 
Rowing Club was on a sound basis at 
the opening of the collegiate year. 

The crew this year has been placed 
under the tutelage of Justus A. B, 
Cowles, ’81, as head coach, and George 
E. Webb, a well-known professional boat 
builder, of Worcester, Mass., has been 
employed by the club to carry out Mr. 
Cowles’s ideas. Webb’s own experience 
and knowledge of rowing will also be of 
great value to the Columbia oarsmen. 

Webb has built a number of new cedar 
shells for the Columbia crews in a barn 
close to the college grounds, which he 
rigged up as a workshop. Here the 
three eight-oared cedar boats have been 
built which will be used in the big races. 

Both Mr. Cowles and Webb have been 
particularly pleased with the candidates 
for this year’s crews, and with the spirit 
the men have shown in their early train- 
ing. When Captain Longacre called for 
candidates, more than enough for three 
eights responded for the University, 
and almost twice as many for the fresh- 
man squad. 

In the original University squad there 
were seven men from last year’s crew 
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andsubstitutes, six from last year’s fresh- 
men’s crew anda dozen rew men. Six of 
these veterans, with three of last year’s 
freshmen, were put into the first boat 
and asecond crew was made upof the best 
of the others. With very few changes, 
they worked for six or seven weeks 
on the machines. With Captain Long- 
acre, Mackay, Oddie, Tilt and Shattuck, 
of last year’s University, to form the 
nucleus, some of the experienced sopho- 
mores were put into the first boat to fill 
the seats. The candidates were soon 
reduced until these two crews and a 
few _ substitutes 
were rowing to- | 
gether on the ma- 
chines daily. Two 
full crews will be 
kept throughout 
the season. 

The early work 
of the crew candi- 
dates consisted of 
ordinary exercises 
on chestweights, 
backlifts and mat- 
tresses, crosscoun- 
try running, and 
daily practice on 
the rowing ma- 
chines. Two full 
sets of machines of 
anew pattern,with 
a clever device for 
regulating the 
pressureon theoar 
by turning a small 
thumb-screw at 
the lock, were put 
intothe temporary 
gymnasium in the 
basement of the 
college buildings, 
and the freshmen and University squads 
alternated on these daily. For weeks 
they did not use the slides at all, and the 
training was all for the back and arms. 
Then they were allowed the slides, and 
they rowed in eights. 

As soon as the water was free from 
ice, the machines were given up, Cross- 
country running for endurance and daily 
spins in the boats are the regular rou- 
tine, and the strictest training is ob- 
served. Several Columbia crews will 
be entered in the Harlem regatta on 
Decoration Day, and the freshmen will 
also have their usual race against the 
Cornell and Pennsylvania freshmen. It 
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Manager of the 1897-98 Bicycle Team. 
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is further expected that the University 
will row against the Naval cadets at An- 
hapolis, May 28, and their season will 
finish with the race against Cornell and 
Pennsylvania, about July 1.* 

There is no reason why Columbia 
should not have as strong a team of track 
and field athletes as any of the other 
universities. She has had in the past, 
and her students probably contain as 
much athletic ability as ever before. 
Over one hundred candidates answered 
the call issued soon after the Christmas 
holidays for men to train for the “ Mott 
Haven” team, and 
this number does 
not include the bi- 
cycle riders, who 
are generally 
‘ counted in atother 

; ' colleges. Bicycling 
is conducted by a 
separate organiza- 
tion at Columbia. 

The athletic 
squad has been 
slightly reduced 
since they began 
training, but there 
still remains a 
large number, in- 
cluding many 
promising ath- 
letes, from which 
to select a team 
for the intercolle- 
giate champion- 
ship and the meets 
with Princeton, 
Cornell ana 


Brown. Themen 
trained with the 
POWELL, : 

oarsmen in the 


temporary gym- 
nasium, but their cross-country running 
outdoors was the most important feat- 
ure of their work up to the time the 
outdoor season opened. Columbia Oval, 
at Williamsbridge, is the real head- 
quarters of the team, but some of the 
men have been training at Manhattan 
Field. There are fine cinder tracks at 
both fields, and under the watchful eye 
of Trainer Mack and Captain Hersfield 
much improvement has been shown 
since they began to work against the 
watch and tape. 


* The details of this year’screws will be found under 
“Rowing” in our monthly Review, at the end of this 
issue. 
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There are quite a number of athletic 
stars in the college, and the blue-and- 
white has excellent chances of finishing 
well up among the leaders in the inter- 
collegiate games, as well as of running 
up creditable scores against her oppo- 
nents in the dual contests. Among the 
students this spring there are also anum- 
ber of the schoolboys who made excel- 
lent records last year and the season 
before in the interscholastic races, and 
they are still improving. Long, with a 
record of under 4gs. for the quarter-mile, 
and under 22s. for the 220-yard dash, is 


miler; Ehrich, Karns, and Stevens, fast 
sprinters; Von Baur and Mason, hur- 
dlers and broad jumpers ; Wenman and 
Shearman, jumpers, and Cooper and De 
Mille, long-distance runners. 

It must not be overlooked, too, that 
there are several point-winners from 
other universities who are taking post- 
graduate courses at Columbia, including 
L. P. Sheldon and D. B. Van Ingen, of 
Yale, and H. L. Patterson, of Williams, 
whose advice and encouragement will 
be helpful, although no effort is made 
to get them to run in Columbia’s colors. 

















THE NEW BOATHOUSE ON THE HUDSON. 


the star of the team. Then there are 
Schaff, who has covered half a mile in 
1:584%4; Reynolds, who is said to be as 
fast as 161s. for the high hurdle race ; 
Carter, with a record of 4o feet in put- 
ting the shot ; Cowperthwaite, who can 
jump 22 feet 8 inches, and Staab, who 
has walked a mile in 7m. 1r2s., besides a 
whole host of other promising men, 
whose records have not yet equaled the 
figures quoted. These include Captain 
Hersfield himself, a two-minute half- 


The revival of the baseball team has 
stirred up a good deal of enthusiasm, 


-and the arrangement of a schedule that 


includes games with Princeton, Yale, 
Harvard, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as many of the lesser 
teams, has added an additional imcentive 
to hard work among the candidates for 
places on the nine. There were forty- 
five candidates for the University, and 
twenty-seven for the freshmen, to an- 
swer the call for the baseball teams this 
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. Shattuck. S 


Longacre. e 


Mackay. 3. McLintock. 2 Jones. 


Bow, Oddie. 
FIRST CREW. 


spring. A temporary “cage” was ar- 
ranged ina building half a mile from 
the college grounds, in the absence of 
the regular gymnasium, which after this 


outdoor work in a field just south of the 
college grounds. The hard work of 
Coach Davis has been very apparent, 
and the men have shown great improve- 





THE BUILDING OF THE RACING SHELLS, 


year will have all the needed facilities 
for training the baseball players. The 
men trained there faithfully for four 
weeks, and now that the open season is 
practically under way, they do their 


ment in their play. There will be a 
freshman team, too, and a schedule has 
been arranged for them, which will in- 
clude the freshman teams at several of 
the other universities, and some of the 





Stroke, Boyesen. 7. Thomas. 6. Betts. 


5- Brown. 


4. Bayles. 3. Gardiner. 2. Finnegan. 


Bow, Welles. 
SECOND CREW. 
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strong preparatory school nines. The 
freshmen have been in training with the 
University players, and have also re- 
ceived the advantage of some coaching 
from Davis. 

The schedule for the ’Varsity team 
opens April 2d at Princeton with the 
intercollegiate champions, Here is the 
list of dates : 

April 2—Princeton, at Princeton. 

April 9—Trinity, at Hartford. 

April 13—New York University, at New York. 

April 22—Harvard, at New York. 

April 23—Princeton at New York. 

April 30—University of Pennsylvania. at New York. 

May 7—Orange Athletic Club, at Orange. 

May 13—Trinity, at New York, 

May 18—Yale, at New Haven, 

May 30—Cornell, at Ithaca. 

June 11:—Oritani Field Club, at Hackensack. 





work in order to uphold the fine records 
of the university in this sport. For sev- 
eral years the intercollegiate bicycle 
meetings have been held separate from 
other track games, and the five races 
taken collectively have been counted as 
one event in the final reckoning for the 
intercollegiate athletic championship. 
Last season Columbia scored first 
place in every one of the five events on 
the bicycle programme, and the students 
have great hopes for a repetition this 
year. The blue-and-white loses only 
two of its crack racers of 1897, W. H. 
Fearing, Jr., and W. H. Hays, while six 
of the other fast men of last year are 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE BICYCLE TEAM, 1897. 


1. H. S. Waterman. 2, W. H. Hays. J 


5. P. L. McGue (Trainer). 6. Irwin A: P 
9. M.H 


A number of the most important of 
Columbia’s home games will be played 
at the Polo Grounds, the finest ball field 
around New York. The field near the 
college grounds is not large enough for 
a full-sized diamond, and will be used 
only for practice. 

Columbia’s previous successes in cycle 
racing have stirred up the candidates for 
the 1898 team to the necessity for hard 


. T. Williams, Jr. (Captain). 
‘owell. 7. Ray Dawson. 
. McGuire. 


4. W. H. Fearing. Jr. 
8. H. H. Hall. 


still in college. They are Irwin A. 
Powell,manager of the 1897-8teams; Ray 
Dawson, H. K. Bird, H.S. Waterman, H. 
H. Hall, and J. T. Williams, Jr. These 
six men will be relied upon for the 
greatest share of the point-winning, al- 
though there are a number of younger 
men in training for the team this spring. 
The most promising of the other candi- 
dates are H. Beadel, D. S. Hudson, John 














a G. Carter, 





” Trai ner 5 
8. H. M. 
12. H. 

16. J. W. 
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. J. W. Mackay. 
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. F W. Cowperthwaite, 1900, 


Cogan, 9. 
G. Hersfield, *98. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE CREW AND COACH, 1597. 
E. Pierpont, ’97. G. Pressprich, ‘97, Captain. 

1900. 6. C. H. Elmer, ’99. . P. Shattuck, ° 99 Law. 8 
1. Schlussell, ’98, Coxswain. . A.W. Putnam, ’97. Cc. M 








gh. 


O. Longacre, 
A. EB “Cowles, Coach. 
cK. Lewis, *98. 


2 


*96. 


It. 


a Po 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE TRACK TEAM, 
2. Stephen Higginson, ‘98, Manager. 
6 C H. W. Gregg, ’oo, Ass’t Manager. 
. B. De Young, "98. 
13. H. Von Baur, ‘go. 
17. George Ehret, ’go. 


1807 
C. W. Burnside. ” . SS. Mack, 
7. W.H eo e Asst Spraine r 
11. §S.S. Josepthal, ’9go. 
15. H.O. Mosenthal, "99. 
19. W. D. Marcus, “go. 


O. B. Smith, ” 
‘99. 10. S. Bigier. Captain. 
14. McCarville, 1900. 


~ . . E. 
Ehrich, P. G. 18. 5A, De Mille, 1900. 
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Martin, C. F. Schwarz, C. P. Read, T. F. 
Hildreth, W. A. De Witt, L. Mortimer, 
W. A. Belden, H.C. Morrill, and J. Ray. 

The team has been in training ever 
since the snow left the ground, and long 
road runs are varied with sprints on the 
track whenever the men can get away 
from their studies. Manager Powell in- 
tends to enter some of his men in most 
of the important race meets around 
New York this spring, and the fastest 
will also be used for the dual meets 
with Brown, Princeton, and Cornell. 

A hockey team was formed early in 
the season, and having finally got per- 
mission from the Union, entered the 
Intercollegiate Hockey League with 
Yale and Brown. Columbia had two 
games scheduled with each of the 
others, and an arrangement by which a 
third should be played with either or 
both if a tie resulted from the first two. 
These were the most important games 
of the winter for Columbia’s team, al- 
though they played a number of others, 
both at the St. Nicholas Rink, New 
York, which was the home rink of the 
Columbia boys, and at the Ice Palace 
Rink, in New York, and the Clermont 
Avenue Rink, in Brooklyn. 

Columbia was beaten in her first game 
with Yale and also by Brown, although 
both games were closely contested, and 
the wearers of the blue-and-white were 
not at all disgraced by their showing. 
The second game with Yale resulted in 
a'tie.* 

W. A. Belden, of the crack New York 
Athletic Club team, has made an ef- 
ficient captain throughout the winter, 
and itis largely due to his coaching 
that the Columbia men have made so 
good ashowing. Belden is considered 
one of the best hockey players on this 
side of the Canadian border, and he has 
worked wonders with the raw material 
at his command. A second year will give 
them added experience and a much 
better showing is looked for. The men 
line up as follows in most of the big 
games: W. A. Belden, B. W. VanVoor- 
his, J. D. Pell, and Arthur Henderson, 
forwards ; J. Livingstone, cover point ; 
Robb, point, and Clifford Roberts, goal ; 
J. T. Williams, Jr., and F. Maguire, sub- 
stitutes. 

The Lacrosse Association has made 
a well-directed effort to revive its favor- 





ite sport this spring at Columbia, and 
judging from the preparations making 
for the season when this article went to 
press, it will prove a decided success. 
It is due largely to the efforts of a num- 
ber of old players from other colleges 
who are studying at Columbia, combined 
with the interest shown by some of the 
college alumni, that the team was 
formed. Clarence Starr, of last year's 
Harvard team, has been chosen captain, 
and Giles Whiting, a Columbia gradu- 
ate, and C. C. Curry, both of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Clubcrack team that played 
abroad last season, will coach the Co- 
lumbia candidates. There are in Colum- 
bia this season a number of old players 
from Harvard, Stevens, Lehigh, City 
College of New York and other col- 
leges, and in all twenty-five experienced 
players were picked from the candidates. 

Games will probably be played with 
Harvard, Stevens, Yale, Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell and Hobart—the latter being 
a newcomer in the lacrosse field—and 
with several of the clubs around New 
York, as well as Toronto University, 
Harvard, and perhaps the All England 
team expected here this spring. The 
candidates did their early training in 
the baseball lot directly opposite the 
college grounds, although Columbia 
Oval was used as the regular practice 
ground, and regular weekly games were 
played there after the weather opened 
enough last month. This is the first year 
of lacrosse for a long time at Columbia, 
but, with the advantage of experienced 
players and plenty of good coaching, 
hopes run high for victories. 

The sport above all others, however, 
that fosters the true college spirit and 
does so much to bring together the men 
ata big university like Columbia is foot- 
ball. It is the American college sport, 
par excellence, for the promotion of good 
feeling, camaradcrie among thestudents, 
and enthusiasm among all interested in 
the college, alumni, faculty, students, 
even employees. The Columbia men 
realize this and a determined move- 
ment is already on foot to organize 
a team in the fall and meet the other 
college elevens. I. M. Hewlett, captain 
of ’90 football team, A. C. Gildersleeve, 
who captained that of the following fall, 
and T. L. Chrystie, football captain in 
92, are the leaders in the revival. 


* The year’s record of the team will be found under ‘‘ Ice Hockey ” in our monthly Review at the end of this 
issue. 






























E were not a particularly attract- 
ive trio as we clambered down 
from the steps of the smoking- 
car at Cinnabar. Unshorn, un- 

shaven and unkempt, from four days of 
railroad travel, each with a roll of 
blankets over his shoulder and a fishing- 
rod under his arm, it was small wonder 
that the fashionably dressed ladies de- 
scending from their Pullman held aside 
their skirts as they passed us. 

The autocratic baggageman trundled 
forth our wheels, and in a moment the 
three of us were busily engaged in solv- 
ing the problem of how best to adjust 
our numerous belongings to the wheels 
and leave room for ourselves. 

The kitchen utensils were trouble- 
some, despite the figid process of elimi- 
nation which they had undergone before 


\ Camp and Cycle in 


biewstone Sark 


BY WADE WARREN THAYER. 


our departure from the East. We were 
in despair for a while until at length 
Warren drew forth from the hidden 
recesses of his pack a child’s school 
satchel. “I knew this thing would come 
in handily somewhere,” he said triumph- 
antly, and he tucked plates, cups and 
pans snugly within and fastened it all 
in the frame of his wheel with bits of 
twine. To be sure, the handle of the 
frying-pan protruded incontinently forth 
and threatened to play havoc with the 
enamel on his wheel, while the tin pail, 
which was to do duty as coffee-pot and 
canteen, he was forced to dangle from 
his handle-bars, but that did not matter, 
he assured us. Our blankets we rolled 
tightly and strapped to the handle- 
bars, and Jack carried a square valise, 
fastened beneath his seat, containing 
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most of our canned bacon and other 
provender. 

Our road wound up the brown hillside, 
leaving the broad, rolling Yellowstone 
fora moment. Electric Peak above us 
stood silhouetted against the blue sky, 
its rough slopes flecked with patches 
of snow, which gleamed white and cool 
in the morning sun. Lofty unnamed 
mountains shut us in on every hand, 
and they seemed highest just ahead 
whither the road twisted, a yellow 
thread of dust. 

There was a level stretch, then a 
series of rolling hills, and presently 
Gardiner hove in sight,an unsightly row 
of frame buildings and saloons along the 
Park line, just outside its prohibiting 
limits. 

Leaving Gardiner behind, we bowled 
for a mile across a smooth bit of sage- 
strewn prairie to the foot of the hills, 
and turning our backs to the Yellow- 
stone plunged into the depths of Gardi- 
ner Cafion, up which the road winds for 
five miles, following the sinuosities of 
the Gardiner River, to the Mammoth 
Hot Springs. Those miles were miles 
of toil for us, pushing our heavily laden 
wheels up the steep grade, and after the 
first mile we gave up our pleasantries 
and got down to right hard, solid work. 
There were compensations, however, at 
every turn; at times the picturesque 
cafion walls beetled overhead in crags 
and cliffs that were a delight to our low- 
land eyes,and again the shoulder of some 
grand old hoary peak thrust itself into 
view above the nearer hills and nodded 
cheerily down to us. 

Two thousand feet the road ascends 
between Cinnabar and Mammoth Hot 
Springs, and what with the hot sun pour- 
ing down upon us and the fact that we 
were as yet unused to the altitude and 
had to pause for breath at every turn, it 
was nearly noon before we reached the 
last long hill where the road leaves the 
Gardiner to climb to the Springs. We 
stopped here for a brief rest and enjoyed 
a delightful dip in the ice-cold waters 
of the tumbling stream. Then we 
climbed, refreshed and invigorated, into 
the little village of Mammoth Hot 
Springs. We took a peep into the spa- 
cious office of the Mammoth Hot 
Springs hotel, and as we found no one 
there whom we knew or who would 
have been willing to recognize us in our 
soiled apparel, we wheeled up to the foot 


of the great pink and white mountain 
where are the famous springs. It tow- 
ers above the little valley, a hill of 
daintily colored porcelain, numerous 
overflowing rivulets sparkling in the 
sunlight and curling clouds of mist hov- 
ering over it all. 

Under the shadow of Liberty Cap, a 
white pillar of crumbling rock, said to 
be the crater of an extinct geyser, we 
held a brief council of war with our 
maps and guide- books before us. It 
was high noon by the sun, and savory 
odors which floated to us on the breeze 
from the hotel kitchen spoke eloquently 
of luncheon. We were mightily tempted 
to return to the hotel and lunch in style, 
but the thought of our resolution to 
rough it throughout the trip deterred 
us, and we put away the base tempta- 
tion. So we pushed on, crossing the 
river of hot water, which flows a steam- 
ing flood from the springs above. At 
the crest of the hill beyond, with the 
beautiful valley of the Gardiner below 
us, the red roofs of Fort Yellowstone 
peeping from the green pines, and the 
great hotel a castle of gables and win- 
dows in view, we ate our lunch be- 
neath some scrub cedars near a deli- 
ciously cool spring which wells forth 
from the mountain just beside the road. 
A pipe afterward, as we sprawled in the 
shade and drank in the beauties of 
rugged Bunsen Peak, and the velvet 
green slopes of Mount Evarts over the 
valley ; then we were up and on. 

It was up-hill with a vengeance for 
the first few miles. At length we turned 
abruptly into a narrow cleft which has 
sundered Bunsen’s Peak from Terrace 
Mountain with its great ledges of bare 
rock climbing the mountain-side in a 
huge, rough-hewn stairway. Thisdefile 
or pass has been named the Golden 
Gate, and it forms a fitting portal to the 
wonderful region beyond. Red cliffs 
rise at either hand hundreds of feet sky- 
ward, while the road clings timorously 
to the northern precipice. Below it 
the torn rocks descend sheer to the lit- 
tle trickling brook which dances merrily 
in shadow at the bottom of the ravine. 

Trundling our wheels slowly up the 
winding chasm, we reached the top of 
the notch. A strange contrast was the 
scene before us. A little mountain- 
walled prairie across which the broad 
level road stretched ina white ribbon ; a 
tiny lakelet among trees to the right, and 
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above it, mirrored in its placid surface, 
the sharp peaks of the Gallatin Mount- 
ains. This was Swan Lake Basin, one 
of the many dainty little parks typical of 
this mountain region. We crossed the 
basin, wheeling rapidly along the 
smooth, hard road, now curving around 
the base of a hill, now whizzing over a 
rustic bridge beneath which flowed a 
foaming stream. An hour or so of easy 
riding brought us to Apollinaris Spring, 
where purest Apollinaris water wells 
forth, cool and fresh from the earth, 
most delightful and invigorating. 

Here we camped for the night in a 
grove of great pines near a stream 
which meanders lazily through the 
quiet valley, its waters well-nigh hid 
from sight under overhanging willows. 
Pitching camp proved an easy task with 
our limited amount of baggage. A 
huge camp-fire was started, and over this 
Warren pottered with frying-pan and 
tin pails preparing supper, while Jack 
and I stretched a light blanket, canopy- 
wise, between two trees, pegging down 
one side firmly to the ground and mak- 
ing thus a shelter-tent facing the fire. 
We spread our blankets upon the soft 
turf, and ate a huge supper with the zest 
which this mountain air imparts even to 
bacon, potatoes, bread and butter, and 
coffee. Other camp-fires gleamed in 
the woods farther up-stream, and from 
one of them came the tinkle of a banjo 
and a girl’s fresh voice singing famil- 
lar songs. 

It was a cold awakening in the morn- 
ing, with the fire a heap of dead ashes 
and coals, a thin scum of ice upon our 
water-pails and the chilly sunlight slant- 
ing through the trees. A brisk fire, and 
a hot breakfast of trout, which Jack 
caught in a dark pool down-stream, 
heartened us, and quickly getting to- 
gether our baggage, we were off. 

For miles the smooth road is a veri- 
tabl: cyclist’s dream. It winds up the 
pine-girt valley, skirting the base of 
Obsidian Cliff, a black frowning preci- 
pice of volcanic glass which glitters and 
glints strangely in the sunlight, and 
passes along the shores of Beaver Lake 
with its curious dams built ages ago 
by the industrious little animals whose 
domed houses dot its marshy waters. 
We caught fleeting glimpses of many 
other little ponds and lakes where water- 
fowl by scores and hundreds swam and 
dove at will, seemingly conscious of 
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their immunity here from the gun of 
the hunter and the eager jaws of the 
dog. We paused for a breathing spell 
in the little hollow where the Devil's 
Frying- Pan is, a large pool of hot 
muddy water which simmers and bub- 
bles quietly and unostentatiously here 
in this secluded corner to the no small 
wonderment of the casual visitor, com- 
ing upon it as suddenly as he does 
among the swaying pines. 

A few miles farther on we descended 
a long winding hill, crossed a tiny 
stream and were at Norris. Then we 
climbed the hill to the geyser basin. 

A geyser! How shall one describe 
it or explain it? Eminent authors have 
written long and beautiful descriptions 
of these strange freaks of nature’s fan- 
cy, but they all seem to have one pecul- 
iar fault—their descriptions do not de- 
scribe. And eminent scientists have 
discoursed learnedly as to the whys and 
wherefores of the existence of these 
spouting monstrosities, and their ex- 
planations likewise seem to be faulty 
in but one respect—they do not explain. 
Yet through it all, the subjects of their 
controversy, tucked away up in this 
wonderland among the mountain-tops, 
go on playing imperturbably and unin- 
termittently —the unexplainable and 
the indescribable. And poor little Man 
clambers toilsomely up to their habitat, 
gazes for a brief space, and goes away 
confounded and wondering. 

The geysers and hot springs of the 
Norris Basin are tiny fellows compared 
with the leviathans which snort and 
blow further south. Yet they are 
strange enough. From the crest of the 
hill above Norris a valley stretches to 
the southwest. A broad, brown valley 
it is, a few trees here and there, but for 
the most part barren. As the eye 
glances over it, a puff of steam juts 
from the level surface in a most absurd 
and unexpected fashion, then a little 
column of water shoots sparkling sky- 
ward, plays a moment in the sunshine, 
and all is quiet again. That is a geyser. 
Again, at another point, in a totally un- 
looked-for locality, a spout of steam and 
water leaps forth, and vanishes almost 
before one can turn to look at it. 

Over among the pines at the side of 
the valley something is making a great 
fuss, roaring mightily, like an enraged 
dragon. A cloud of white vapor floats 





above it, and on inquiry we learn that it 
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is the Black Growler, a geyser which 
spouts steam unceasingly. We walked 
gingerly across the yielding, powdery 
surface of the plateau, now lifting our 
wheels across a rivulet of sparkling hot 
water, now peeping into a little aper- 
ture where the water bubbled and 
danced in frantic warmth, again gazing 
down into the pellucid depths of a still 
blue pool. A few paces in front an- 
other geyser shot suddenly into the air, 
and as we turned to fly, it subsided 
again just as suddenly. We picked 
our way across the crumbling deposit 
to its edge and peered cautiously into 
its crater. This they called. the Con- 
stant Geyser, and some one has aptly 
dubbed it the * Minute Man,” from its 
frequent eruptions. While we watched, 
the waters rose beneath us, and we 
turned away quickly in time to escape 
a hot shower-bath, as the geyser again 
played momentarily. The Congress, a 
great boiling spring, was near by, and 
we gave it a cursory glance, and then 
crossed to the roadway. 

Mounting our wheels, we soon left 
Norris Basin behind, and began a hard 
push up a long, sandy hill. Topping 
the rise, we rode down into Elk Park, a 
quiet valley surrounded by pine-cov- 
ered hiils, with the beautiful Gibbon 
River to the right. Soon we were in 
the winding depths of Gibbon Cafion, 
following for several delightful miles 
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the laughing waters of the stream. 
Above, the walls at times towered thou- 
sands of feet, and still higher, the green 
slopes of the mountains stretched to the 
blue sky. It was a grand ride down 
the hard, well-graded road to Gibbon 
Falls, where the river, split in twain by 
a huge crag, tumbles on the one hand 
down a series of ledges and on the other 
falls sheer eighty feet in foaming spray, 
glistening and dancing to the sun. 

Leaving the cafion, we encountered 
a toilsome four miles over a series 
of sandy hills. The road debouched 
finally upon the Firehole River, just 
where it leaps forty feet into a deep, 
black gorge and goes swirling away to 
join the Gibbon. A stretch of three 
miles up the Firehole, which flowed at 
our side in wide, shallow reaches, and 
we came to the winter cantonment of a 
portion of Uncle Sam’s cavalry at Nez 
Percé’s Creek. 

It was growing latein the afternoon 
and we were weary with our thirty 
miles’ ride, so we resolved to camp here 
for the night. Then it was that Warren 
outdid himself. Jack and I hadthrown 
ourselves down under the shade of a 
tree by the river, lazily watching the 
bubbles as they floated by, and too tired 
to move. Warren had leaned his wheel 
against the tree, and gone off toward 
the row of tents in quest of we knew 
not what. Presently he returned. 
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“ Well, fellows,” he began, as soon as 
he was within hearing distance, “ I’ve 
fixed it all up. I’ve just been over talk- 
ing with the soldiers, and they tell me 
there's an empty log cabin up the road 
where we can sleep to-night. The cook 
over at the camp likewise says we can 
get our grub at the mess-table.” 

And so we trundled our wheels up- 
stream to a warm little cabin by the 
roadside, and after a dinner with the 
hospitable soldiers, we turned in all 
three in the big springless bed, wrapped 
in our own warm blankets. 

In the early morning we enjoyed a 
warm breakfast with Warren’s friend, the 
cook, and then rode a dusty mile to the 
Fountain Geyser, the largest we had yet 
encountered. It played thunderously 
while we were there, and subsiding left 
a great yawning pit down whose sides 
trickled rivulets of steaming crystal 
water. Here, too, is the Mammoth 
Paint Pot, a chaldron of boiling mud, 
exquisitely tinted and singing, as it bub- 
bles, a hoarse “ plop, plop, plop,” exactly 
like a pot of hasty pudding just ready 
to come off the fire. A number of 
miniature mud cones at one side bubble 
away happily, whistling a treble to the 
bass of the mother chaldron. 
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We also visited the Great Fountain 
two miles farther up the river, but he 
was not active the day we were there, 
and we passed him by reluctantly, after 
a look into his bubbling blue crater. 
Hell’s Half Acre, just beside the Fire- 
hole, was once the Excelsior Geyser, 
the greatest in the world, but now it is 
only a vast pool, boiling mightily and 
pouring a flood of steaming water over 
its rim into the river. 

As we rode up the valley beyond, 
puffs of steam shot from among the 
trees ahead at every opening, fearful 
witnesses of the turmoil below us. Bis- 
cuit Basin, across the river, we reached 
by a little swaying foot-bridge. There 
are several little geysers over there, and 
we managed to get well soused with 
warm water by going too near them in 
efforts to see down into their brilliantly 
tinted depths. The Sapphire Pool is a 
wondrously deep circular spring, and 
gazing down into its calm, unruffled 
heart, we seemed to look into the very 
bowels of the earth. 

We crossed the river by a wooden 
bridge, with the great Riverside Geyser 
spouting and fuming tothe left, and the 
little Mortar firing broadsides into the 
stream at our right, and wheeled in the 
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wake of a caravan of stages filled with 
dust-covered, sneezing passengers up to 
the Grotto. An odd creature is this, 
spitting steam and boiling water in 
every direction from the many vents 
about its irregular crater. We were now 
well within the Upper Geyser Basin, 
and geysers, big and little, were on 
every hand. For blissful hours we wan- 
dered among them, getting a wicked 
pleasure, like unruly small boys, in 
wading through the tepid overflow of 
some of them, for a breathless moment 
gazing down intotheir cavernous craters. 
Near the Castle we waited with a dozen 
others to see its eruption, nearly due 
after two days of quiescence. Warren 
improved the time by fussing with a 
broken valve on his wheel, and man- 
aged to get himself well drenched by 
the spray of the geyser, whose eruption 
he forgot entirely until it indignantly 
turned its wrath upon him. 

Up by Old Faithful we rested, watch- 
ing his hourly eruptions and trying to 
calculate the height of the tall column 
of water which shoots from his little 
crater. From this coign of vantage the 
whole basin was spread before us, a bar- 
ren plainsurrounded byrolling hills. The 
Firehole flowed at one side, and geysers 
were everywhere, marked out by puffs 
and clouds of steam, while over all hung 
a hazy sky, through which a red sun 
gleamed, lending a weird color to this 
uncanny, unearthly picture. 

We dropped in at the soldiers’ quar- 
ters and gossiped with them, while War- 
ren cajoled the mess-cook into furnishing 
us with dinner. As we were about to 
take our departure, there came an ex- 
plosion and an ominous rumbling from 
across the river. We hurried over in 
time to witness a grand demonstration 
by the Giantess. Entirely off schedule 
time, the “Old Lady,” as the irreverent 
troopers called her, had evidently pre- 
pared this exhibition for our special de- 
lectation. For an hour she roared and 
shook the earth with mighty explosions, 
casting forth immense volumes of water 
and vast clouds of steam. Then she 
quieted down, and we spread our blank- 
ets among the trees up beyond Old 
Faithful and slept with the song of the 
geysers as our lullaby. 

We were early awheel and were soon 
well on our way up the winding hill 
road toward the Thumb of Yellowstone 
Lake. For several miles we plodded up 


through the piny woods. Then be- 
hold! There came an opening in the 
timber and before us was the river which 
we had left far back among the geysers. 
We seated ourselves upon an overhang- 
ing rock, and watched the water dance 
and roar among the black boulders and 
then leap into a deep gorge below us, 
to swirl away foam-crested out of sight. 
It was so delightfully lonesome up there 
on our dizzy perch above the river, that 
we were loth to leave. 

This proved the hardest day of the 
trip. Our road led up a long zigzag- 
ging cafion, and the sand seemed miles 
deep. The little stream beside us. 
cooled the air somewhat and we stopped 
frequently to drink and rest. At length 
the summit came and we wound along 
a mountain side, catching glimpses. 
of pine-clad slopes all about us, and 
once of a glint of blue water far down 
the valley. A bit down-hill to a cool 
spot by a stream, and we stopped for 
lunch ; then on again up-hill once more, 
this time with a hard road beneath us, 
and we crossed the Continental Divide 
and whizzed down the shores of Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

A lake among lakes is Yellowstone. 
A blue expanse of waters, whose white- 
capped waves nod to forest-clothed and 
snow-tipped mountains. Little rocky 
islands dot its surface. Hawks and 
eagles skim the air above, bearing in 
their talons great flapping fish to 
squawking fledglings alongshore. We 
stayed for a day at the Thumb Warren 
fished industriously and we gorged our- 
selves with plump, pink-fleshed salmon 
trout. We viewed the numerous geysers. 
and hot springs alongshore, some of 
them at the water’s edge, so that one 
can catch a fat trout and pop him still 
on the hook into a spring where he will 
be in a moment cooked for the table. 
We enjoyed, too, a delicious long drawn- 
out bath in a hot waterfall, just where 
the overflow from a large geyser tum- 
bles into the icy waters of the lake. 

We had heard much of the bears in 
the Park, but we had not come into 
personal contact with any of the genus 
Ursus. I was returning to camp late at 


night through the pines when I heard a 
sharp rustling and crashing as of some 
large animal thrusting its way through 
the undergrowth just beside the path. 
I halted and my heart climbed right up 
into my throat and stood there pumping. 
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The rustling continued, and I thought 
of horses and bears and cows and all 
sorts of horrible things. I quakingly lit 
a match and held it aloft. It flared for 
a moment, and the soft breeze which 
blew through the woods extinguished 
it. But by its momentary flash I caught 
a glimpse of a little black creature not 
as big as a dog, that at sight of me 
turned and shambled awkwardly away 
through the timber. It was a black 
bear cub, and it was probably just a 
trifle more frightened than I had been. 

We passed a lazy morning. Shortly 
after noon there came a white dot upon 
the waters, and presently the little 
steamer Zi//lah was moored at the 
landing. It seemed an incongruity in 
these mountain fastnesses. But we 
packed up our traps and trundled our 
wheels aboard, to sail for a delightful, 
restful afternoon among the bays and 
islands of this charming lake with the 
enchanted hills above it. 

Landing at the great hotel near the 
outlet we found a little dell near-by 
where acool stream trickled, and here 
we pitched our camp. Our roaring fire 
brought visitors from the soldiers’ camp 
down below. Some one of them had a 
guitar and we sang and listened to tales 
of poachers and of wild chases after 
daring highway robbers until a_ late 
moon peeping down into our snug hol- 
low reminded us of the hour, and we 
rolled into our blankets by the fire and 
tumbled into slumber. 

There was more fishing in the morn- 
ing along the sand-bars where the broad 
Yellowstone leaves the quiet lake for its 
adventurous race toward the Grand 
Cafion. The great trout swarmed here 
and took our flies readily. Valiantly 
they fought, too, and many a grand 
struggle we had while the slender rod 
bent and the line sang. Then we 
trudged back to camp, each with a 
proud burden that made his wrists ache 
with its weight. A luncheon with the 
soldiers, to save time, and packing our 
fish as best we could we wheeled away 
over the hill and down the road beside 
the river. There had been a sharp 
shower while we were at luncheon. It 
had left the road hard and smooth, and 
the air clear and fresh. In the most 
hilarious spirits we bowled along, the 
white milestones at the roadside fairly 
flying by us. 

At the Mud Geyser we pulled up for 
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a breathing spell. It is a strangely 
fascinating monstrosity, that geyser, 
and withal repulsive. We climbed a 
mound of earth which clings much like 
a huge mud-plastered swallow’s nest to 
a steep clay-bank near the road. At 
the top we looked down through clouds 
of steam into a crater where yellow mud 
was bubbling viciously. There was a 
sudden commotion below the over- 
hanging bank; the ogre that dwelt in 
that slimy cave roared hoarsely and 
spat out a shower of hot liquid mud. 
Steam rushed forth, vile-smelling; the 
monster blew its nose, gulped once or 
twice, then the mud simmered gently 
again. We lingered there long under 
the spell of this strange spectacle, then 
we turned away, mounted our wheels 
and were off again. 

We passed through Hayden Valley, 
where the hills slink away and the river 
winds placidly through broad reaches 
of rich meadow-land. Myriads of wild 
geese and ducks dotted the bosom of 
the stream and we yearned for a gun. 
We crossed Alum Creek, and the hills 
began to close in and the river raced 
and sang among rough boulders. The 
banks grew high above us, and little 
rocky islets, to which an occasional pine- 
tree clung with a precarious foothold, 
broke the tossing surface of the now 
rushing stream. The road skirted along 
the river bank, giving delightful 
glimpses of the black, oily flood, between 
the pine-trees. At length we swept 
suddenly around a bold point of rocks, 
and the river left us and before our eyes 
disappeared in a mass of foam into a 
dark, fearsome gorge. A dull roar came 
up from the black depths—a roar that 
reverberated and re-echoed about the 
green cliffs below to become a ghost of 
the roar above. 

We clambered cautiously over the 
rocks and gazed down, down to where 
the waters whirled .and leaped amid 
clouds of mist. This was the Upper 
Fall of the Yellowstone, where the 
stream takes its first plunge into the 
world-famed cafion. Looking down- 
stream we could see the river dash 
headlong out of sight about a sharp 
bend of the gorge, and through the 
pines there were glimpses of still greater, 
deeper depths and of softly tinted cliffs 
and precipices glowing in the red light 
of the setting sun. 

We wheeled down the road a short 
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distance and pitched camp in a quiet 
nook where a soft carpet of yielding 
pine-needles covered the ground. Camp- 
fires were numerous about us, and after 
dinner we strolled over to where a 
merry party was seated about a huge 
fire of logs. The fire cast its licking 
tongues aloft among the waving pine- 
tops and the shadows leaped and danced 
ghost-like about us, while the breeze 
from down the gorge below brought 
now and again the musical, sleepy, sigh- 
ing roar of the falls, reminding us of the 
wonders in whose very home we were. 

Next morning, after a hurried break- 
fast, we left our camp and worked down 
to the Lower Fall. A little breakneck 
path brought us toa platform of rock 
fenced by a stout rail just where the 
great river leaps off into nothingness. 

I never knew how that first view af- 
fected the others. It took my breath 
away for a moment, and after that I for- 
got everything, even myself. I stood 
upon the edge of the earth, it seemed, 
the “jumping-off place” of the fairy 
tales. All below and beyond was so im- 
measurably far away that it was like a 
picture seen in a dream or a glimpse in- 
to some unknown world, a world built 
upon a Titanic scale. A vast panorama 
of cliffs, of jutting fingers of rock, of 
fantastic storm-and-sun-carved towers, 
of frightful precipices, of pillars, pyra- 
mids and castles, behind and among 
which lingered 
the shadows of 


and the brightest rainbow that ever 
arched arain-swept heaven. Far down 
at the bottom of the vast gorge a little 
ribbon of blue flecked with creamy 
white wound its way among the mighty 
cliffs. This was the great river which, 
beside me, raced heedlessly to its fall 
and whose strong, grand music per- 
vaded the air and silenced every voice 
about me. I was held as in a spell cast 
over me by some Merlin of the hills, my 
sense visual caught by the wealth be- 
fore me and my hearing dulled and 
deadened by the thunderous voice of the 
waterfall, rising, sinking, with the gusty 
breezes from far down among the echo- 
ing walls. 

I do not know how long I lingered 
there. When I turned away at length, 
the others were already laboriously toil- 
ing up the path among the pines. All 
day I wandered from point to point 
along the wall of the cafion. The eagles 
winged about and above me, and I 
watched them feed their young and 
wage fierce war upon a hapless crow 
which had invaded this, their own 
domain. ‘Toward evening I reluctantly 
turned campward for a hot supper and 
a welcome bed among the pines. 

Next day we bade farewell to this 
fairyland, climbed a long, steep hill and 
whirled away toward Norris. Our way 
led’ through a wilderness of forest, now 
thick and luxuriant, shading the fine 
road, and again 
blasted as far as 





fathomless gulfs 
and chasms. And 
the riot, the wil- 
derness of color 
which overspread 
it all! Each face 
of rock, each 
crumbling sand- 
pile caught a dif- 
terent hue. Reds, 
from flaming 
scarlet to dull 
crimson; yel- 
lows, saffron, 
orange and 
sulphur; even 
pinks and laven- 
ders were there 
mixed and 
mingled in a 
profusion that 








eye could reach 
by the withering 
breath of some 
fierce long-ago 
fire. 

We testeda 
little lakelet of 
hot water which 
hides itself 
among the pines, 
took a breathless 
plunge into the 
rushing Gardi- 
ner, ate a last 
lunch, and then 
a few miles more 
of pleasantly va- 
ried coasting and 
pedaling brought 
us to Cinnabar, 
the railway, and 








shamed the colors 
of the sunset sky 
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commonplace 
civilization. 
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T happened one day last spring, on 
one of the most beautiful trout- 
streams in this part of the country, 
the Big Bushkill River,in Monroe 

County, Penn. 

F and I had been fishing a week, 
with only moderate success. It was 
early in the season, about the 22d of 
April, and very cold. 

The big streams were high and hard 
to wade, so we had been driven to the 
smaller creeks and runs. The trout we 
had taken, though doing very well as 
to numbers, were lacking in size. The 
largest we had caught was a little over 
eleven inches, while I had thrown back 
over a hundred under eight inches, the 
limit we always set. 

On the last day of our stay the event 
happened I am going to chronicle. 

The water in the big creek, though 
still high, had fallen a good bit; as it 
was our last chance, we decided to try it. 

It was an ideal day for trout at that 
season of the year; a trifle hazy, and 
just warm enough to keep the fish mov- 
ing, the first real good day we had had 
for successful fishing. 

We were just finishing breakfast when 
Bill, the old farmer with whom we were 
stopping, came in and remarked : “Well, 
boys, ef ye don’t ketch trout to-day, 
it'll be because you don’t know how. 
I never seed a purtier day.” 

“ All right, Bill,” I answered ; “ we'll 
show you trout before night, if there are 
any in your old stream. I'm out for a 
big one, and, what’s more, I'm going to 
get him.” 

“Bet you don’t catch 
twelve inches,” said F ; 

“T’ll take that,” I replied, “and Bill, as 
witness to the bet, will come in on it.” 
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“That Bill, and 
we'll start.” 

Bill was to drive us up-stream about 
two miles, and we were to fish back. 

The road—or, at least, that’s what Bill 
called it, though how he had the nerve 
to do so I don’t know—was an old log- 
ging road that hadn't been used in sev- 
eral years. It was all grown up with 
bushes, and had a varied assortment of 
rocks strewn over it. When the wagon 
wasn’t in the air, it was on top of a rock 
about two feet high. That we didn’t 
upset, I state as a fact ; why we didn’t, 
will always remain a mystery to me. 

On the way up, Bill regaled us with 
tales of the fish he had caught and seen 
in years gone by. He told wonderful 
tales, that it took a strong, healthy man 
to swallow without taking any harm. 

According to Bill, there was a trout 
in that stream big enough to bite a 
man’s leg off. F suggested that it 
might be dangerous to wade. 

“Oh, well,” I said, “a little spice of 
danger rather improves the sport.” 

In about an hour we arrived at our 
destination, an old disused saw-mill. 

We got off that wagon with a heart- 
felt sigh of relief, and Bill, by some 
miraculous process, known only to him- 
self, turned around and started for 
home, with a farewell remark to look 
out for that big trout. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
events of the day ; suffice it to say, that 
by four o’clock we had fished down 
nearly to Bill’s, and I hadn't seen a sign 
of any big trout. I had about twenty- 


goes; get the rig, 





five fish in my basket, ranging from 
nine to eleven inches, and had thrown 
back as many smaller ones; but I was 
beginning to despair. 
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Just above Bill’s house is a dam about 
twelve feet high, and just above that a 
broad pool fully ten feet deep and 
about two hundred yards long by a hun- 
dred broad. Then there is a stretch 
of shallow water leading from another 
smaller pool. Over this shallow stretch, 
the water was about up to a man’s thigh 
and very swift. 

I fished the upper pool from above, 
and, arrived below it, worked my way 
out about twenty feet from shore, so I 
could cover the big pool. It was hard 
work standing in that raging current, 
but I braced my foot against a rock and 
started to make a last try for my fish. 

The shore I had just left was fringed 
with bushes, and under them the water 
was very deep and quiet, the current 
swinging out from shore. 

“ There’s just the place for a big one,” 
I thought; “here goes for him.” I 
dropped my flies lightly in the shade 
cast by the bushes. They had hardly 
touched the water when I saw a sight 
that made every nerve in my body thrill; 
there was a flash of brown and red, and 
a gleaming shape went curving over 
my leader. He had missed the flies. 

But shades of light and glory, what 
atrout! Seventeen inches if one, and 
as broad as my hand. I hastily drew in 
my flies and made several casts out over 
the pool. After about five minutes I 
decided to try him again, and once more 
dropped my line in that quiet, shady 
spot. ‘This time there was no mistake ; 
a quick, sure strike, and I had him fast. 

Any one who is not a fisherman will 
not understand how I felt at that mo- 
ment. A broad, deep pool, with no 
stumps or brush to bother me; a five- 
ounce rod, and, best of all, a three- 
pound trout; a fair struggle of skill 
against strength. 

Up and down, back and forth, shot 
the fish ; one moment leaping a foot in 
the air, the next diving straight down, 
to sulk for an instant in the deep water; 
then, in answer to my steady pressure, 
starting off again on one of his mad 
rushes, making the line sing as it cut 
through the water and my reel hum as 
he took out yard after yard of my line. 
I was beginning to get him under con- 
trol, when F appeared on the bank. 





“ Hello,” I shouted, “ you've lost, old 
man. I’ve got a trout here that will go 
over seventeen inches.” 

The fish just then broke water, and 





F let out a yell. “ By Jove,” he said, 
“you're right ; don’t lose him.” 

“Oh! I’ve got him all safe enough,” 
I replied ; “he’s about safe now ;” and as 
I spoke, I swung him out of the current 
and drew him up as near as I could in 
the still water. Then I began to work 
him slowly toward me across the current. 

I had gotten that fish nearly up to 
me, and taking my net in my hand, 
prepared to land him. As I leaned 
over, I shifted my foot a little to get a 
firmer hold on the rock—I forgot to 
mention that the rocks here were cov- 
ered with moss; as I moved my foot, 
that infernal moss, without an instant’s 
warning, gave way, and my feet shot 
out from me as suddenly as though I 
had stepped on the business side of a 
banana-peel. I made one desperate, 
floundering effort to recover myself, 
but it was useless, and in an instant I 
was floating down in twelve feet of icy 
water, with a fish-basket trailing behind. 

For a moment F was scared, fear- 
ing Imight go over the falls ; but, as he 
saw me making lusty strokes for shore, 
and that I would have no trouble in 
reaching it, he stood there and roared. 

I reached shore all right, though handi- 
capped with a rodand my heavy waders, 
which immediately filled with water, and 
weighed about a ton. 

But my trout; oh, where was he? 

I had hung on to my rod like grim 
death, both because I hated to lose it, 
as it was my favorite, and I hoped that 
the fish might be too solidly hooked 
to throw the hook. 

It was vain, and when I stood there 
on the bank and drew my line in, the 
wettest, coldest, maddest man in the 
whole State of Pennsylvania, and felt 
it come in free, that capped the climax. 
Mad—well, I only know that I came 
out there early the next morning and 
fancied the bushes were scorched. 

Then I had to listen to some original 
remarks from F “How about that 
fish?” he yelled. ‘“ Where’s that big 
trout you were talking about? That’s a 
decidedly unique way to land a fish. 
Pretty cold day for swimming, I should 
think, but some people say it’s healthy.” 

Fortunately we were only a step from 
Bill’s, and I was soon there toasting 
myself over a roaring fire. 

By the time I had put away a dozen 
fried trout, together with sundry other 
things, I was all right. 
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Painted for OUTING by Jas. L. Weston. 
“THERE’S JUST THE PLACE FOR A BIG ONE.” (4. 26.) 





Painted for OUTING by Marc Lucas, 
“WE CAMPED THAT NIGHT IN THE LATE DUSK.” (4. 29.) 














CANOEING ON THE IOWA. 


BY L. B. ROBINSON. 


UR famous cruise was only a 

hundred-mile jaunt on the Iowa 

River, and we didn’t have any- 

thing but a good lazy time, but 

the memory of those few days will live 

long in our hearts after the stanch ribs 

and polished hulls of our craft are gone 
in substance. 

We spent a half day of the four ina 
hot caboose at the tail-end of every- 
thing, waiting for no one knew what, 
but at last the lazy wheels began to 
“ clickety-click”” and the old car woke 
up in a hundred voices and grumblings, 
and we passed a good eighty feet above 
the river, on whose ruffled bosom, a hun- 
dred miles up-stream, we were to launch 
our craft that night for our long-planned 
cruise. 

The long restless column of brown- 
roofed cars in front of us panted along 
the level stretches and dodged around 
the good-natured shoulders of the hills 
all the long afternoon, while we three, 
the Artist, the Engineer and the Law- 
yer, kept wary eye on our battered and 
highly prized traps, but especially upon 
a certain comfortable-looking valise, in 
the packing of which we had all willingly 
helped. 

Why did we carry our grub in that 
way? Only for this reason, my friend : 
water is sometimes deep and the canoe 
restive, and in such a case, if you have 
your eatables at the other end of a good 
strong rope tied to a thwart, life will 
seem far more worth living if you are 
stranded “twenty miles from anywhere.” 
Go thou and do likewise ; it is the only 
safe method. 

We swooped down upon the natives 
of the little town where our start was to 
be made, and in all our ancient garb and 
equipment were, in “a wee bit o’ time,” 
snugly packed on a big roomy truck 
and rolled away to the cozy, sleepy Iowa, 
which we had planned to infest for half 
a week. 

Our camp was on the edge of a clear- 
ing, and supper was eaten beneath the 
fantastic tapestry our camp fire flung, 
now with weird splendor, and now with 
eerie delicate tracing, on the wall of 
straight gray trunks and sleepy leaves 
about us. The water rippled and sung 
below us, and out on the sandy curve of 


the river bend our canoes, three shad- 
owy forms, were sleeping. 

Out across the river the owls were 
hooting, and now and then the whip- 
poor-wills called musically to one an- 
other through the darkness, as the three 
tired tramps rolled snugly in their 
blankets and went where the weary are 
at rest, for a night at least. 

Did you ever lie half awake after the 
first night in camp, with the giay tent 
over you barely aglow with the sun’s 
curious glances, with scores of phoebe 
birds plaintively whistling their calls 
all through the moist stiil woods, with 
all the world stretching for its morning 
waking? You wish those sordid-mind- 
ed fellows would lie there and sleep all 
day, but we must get breakfast and be 
off. : 

By the time the ripples are laughing 
in the sun, camp.os struck and we are 
off down-stream turough the refreshing 
green coolness. First in line goes the 
Artist, the Lawyer loafs along behind 
him, and away in the rear toils the 
Engineer with his heavier craft, round- 
ing one bend just in time to see the 
widening ripples from the Lawyer’s 
paddle break on the curve ahead. 

The Artist finds the heat too much for 
him, and as he “never sunburns” he 
dons a light rowing jersey and swings 
away with his tireless sweep, and his 
great muscles rising and falling, till we, 
too, wish we might make as strong a 
picture. But, alas, that night in camp 
the athlete’s arms and neck are strange- 
ly red, and he insists on occupying one 
whole side of the tent in solitude. We 
don’t think it is sunburn, of course, but 
we are compelled to wonder why said 
athlete appears for the rest of the cruise 
in a roomy shirt instead of the jersey. 

It may at times become uncomfort- 
ably warm on a wood-lined stream out 
here in Iowa, even in April, and we are 
not averse to taking a good long rest on 
the rich grass through the middle of the 
day. We do nothing, say nothing, and 
think nothing until the shadows point 
insistently down-stream and beckon us 
on our way. 

Once we passed four stolid Dutch 
Communists plodding along the bank, 
with their clumsy oxen and lumbering 
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wagon, out for a load of wood. The 
surprise in their great calm faces upon 
our appearance moved us to treat them 
to a real old University yell, and as the 
kindly brutes under the great yoke 
turn their surprised eyes in our direc- 
tion, the three lunatics drift away 
around the bend and are lost. 

We camped that night in the late 
dusk, and lingered over our supper till 
at last the embers of the fire drew their 
gray blankets about them and drowsed 
off to sleep, and the clear stars looked 
down upon the group of good fellows 
by the shadowy tent. Long we lay 
there in the silence and drank deeply of 
the cup which good old Mother Nature 
ever holds out to us, worshipers at her 
shrine. 

The sun waked us the next morning 
and the Artist showed another of the 
many sides to his nature, the inventive 
and labor-saving one this time. He 
cleaned our encrusted fry-pan with 
burning kerosene. The result was first- 
class, but we thanked him by compel- 
ling him to wash all the morning uten- 
sils in the intervals of his running up 
and down the beach to warm his shapely 
limbs. Wet sand, thrown by lusty arms, 
is a most effective persuader when a 
fellow hasn’t finished his morning dip, 
and our “Light Running Domestic ” 
realized the fact and submitted to his 
fate. 

When breakfast was over and duffle 
stowed, the sun was looking broad over 
the tree-tops at us, no doubt expecting 
to see us miles down the river by this 
time. But the laziness of spring was in 
our veins and we loafed along all day, 
except when a barbed - wire fence, 
stretched low over a swift reach of 
water, gave us each a bad scare, a sud- 
den tussle, and even a few nasty cuts 
as we charged in succession unwarily 
upon it. 

The Artist bore the gun, and several 
times, as the silent hull of his flying 
craft dropped around a bend of the 
stream, did the gun’s quick flash and 
roar answer to the challenging wings 
hurrying from the startled surface of 
the river, and we feasted well on duck 
that night. True, the Engineer wasn’t 
a shining success as a cook, but he in- 
sisted that he was, and although the 
string which he utilized for a spit fre- 
quently burned through and dropped 
the duck into the fire, we found that we 





could commence on the inside and eat 
to the outer casing of the resulting 
product, and manage to taste the game 
flavor. 

We pitched our tent at the romantic 
State quarries, below an old brush dam, 
through the break of which we ran by 
moonlight ; and just as we finished our 
hearty meal a few scattering rain drops 
from the gathering clouds warned us 
into the shelter, and the later downpour 
lulled us, contented and warm, to sleep. 
But alack, our canvas had been drawn 
too taut, and about 2 a.m. our stakes 
gave way under the strain, and while 
two of us wokein a smother of wet can- 
vas, the Artist was left stranded outside 
in the rain, yelling for help until he 
wisely concluded to help himself. 

Fortune, that patron saint and patient 
guide of canoeists, favored us this time 
in pitching those clumsy folds in the 
rain and dark; and we slept through 
the storm till morning broke, and we 
heard the swift brown flood of the 
river cheerily singing to us through the 
trees. 

The genial Artist made his appear- 
ance in a newrole, and fascinated us.for 
part of a second by trying frantically to 
keep on the upper side of his rolling 
canoe, which needed a wash - down. 
There was no fascination in it for him, 
however, as he dolefully swam ashore in 
six feet of water instead of the expected 
two feet. 

All day we swung along on the yel- 
low flood toward home, dined at the 
Turkey Creek Bluffs, and rested at But- 
ler’s Landing during a smart shower; 
and at last, just as the famous old al- 
chemist was touching with magic finger 
the great gray robes of the sunset sky, 
we glided in single silent file alongside 
the dock—our cruise over. 

An inspection of our commissary 
showed one dry slice of rye bread and 
half a tallow candle, and only too glad 
were we that our load was no heavier as 
we tramped the long hill home. 

That early cruise was our last to- 
gether. One of that jolly company now 
paddles on the quiet, happy river where 
all canoes carry double. Another is 
within sight of the beckoning leaves 
along its peaceful banks, and the third 
can but let his fancy float with the 
smoke-wreaths from his pipe away to 
the soothing memories and pleasant as- 
sociations of those days of old. 
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HOW THE MOOR-HEN 
BECAME HUMP-BACKED. 


BY WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


Should you ask me, whence these stories, 

Whence these legends and traditions, 

With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 

With the curlingsmoke of wigwams . . 

I should answer, I should tell you. 
—LONGFELLOow. 


T Victoria, on the Saskatchewan, 
our ways first ran together, sea- 
sons past. «He was returning 
to his home at Saddle Lake 

with his black flour from the old water- 
mill on the creek there, which wrought 
only when it hada deluge, during the 
spring freshet. Iwas guessing my way 
down the Saskatchewan through a re- 
gion—new to me—of majestic hills, 
blue, sedge-girt lakes, emerald bluff 
and sweeping plain, tumbling stream 
and rugged ravine. 

The companionship of a native who 
knew the country was a thing desirable ; 
and the more, therefore, I felicitated 
myself over his being so enlightened 
and entertaining a fellow-wayfarer as 
was Meeminooke. 

Stretched in the genial glow of our 
poplar camp-fire, on the soft, luxuri- 
ant carpet of the prairie, late into the 
night we lay, smoking and swallowing 
occasional copious draughts of strong 
black tea out of the sooty, copper, two- 
quart pail. And Meeminooke 

‘* Fought all his battles o'er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, 

And thrice he slew the slain ;” 
raced and winged his lance-head arrows 
among seas of earth-quaking bison, and 
—sinking his naturally melodious voice 
almost to a whisper—recounted weird, 
horrible tales of cannibalistic weetigoes, 
the mystery of the dread Thunder Bird, 
and the wild, fanciful, legendary lore of 
Weesahkeechak, or The Old Man who 
built the Ark. 

“Ah, Brother; that was a time to 
live!” he said mournfully, in his flow- 
ing Cree tongue, and grave, deliberate 
way, while he raked a glowing coal out 
of the fire and placed it upon his pipe; 
“when the buffalo were like the grass 
for number, and their tread shook the 
earth with the thunder as of a mighty 
torrent, so that, with your ear to the 





ground, you might not sleep. . . . A 
time for feasting and for fighting—a 
time to make men—warriors! .. . 
’"Wus/ there are no men now—all 
women, except, here and there, one of 
the old eagles of our nation. A few 
more snows, and they, too, will be gone 
—gone, like the days for which we sor- 
row; they will follow on the lonely, 
naked trail of the buffalo!” And he 
waved a wreath of smoke off into the 
night with his hand, and gazed long and 
gloomily up at the silent stars. 

“T have heard, Meeminooke,” I said 
at length, “that all your Indian nations 
have a story of the Flood and the Ark— 
the big boat ; is it so?” 

He turned from his sombre thoughts ; 
and when he spoke again it was in a 
more cheerful tone. 

“Yes; we have a tradition. 
tell you,” he said: 

“Your Christian religion teaches that 
it was the o-may-mmay—the wild pigeon, 
or dove, as you name it—which your 
Noah sent out to find the land. Now, 
our tradition, coming down from father 
to father and father—many, many times 
—from tongue to tongue—says it was 
the muskrat Weesahkeechak dispatched. 
This seems better; for your dove, O 
Brother, is but a timid bird; while the 
muskrat—why—is he not brave? And 
his home is duz/¢ in the water ! 

“When he came the second time he 
brought between his two little front 
paws a bit of mud—earth, you see—with 
which he plasters his house; so there 
could be no mistake ; not a leaf, which 
might have floated—floated long.” 

“You reason hard, O Brother,” I an- 
swered, nodding deferentially. 

“Let me tell you something more of 
Weesahkeechak,” he went on, after a 
pause,with aslight smile; “something at 
which you may laugh, probably—after 
the fashion of the white men—decause 
it ts the tradition of The People (as we 
call ourselves); and you are wise—you 
white-skins. 

“ Weesahkeechak, then, you know, was 
king of all beasts and living things. 
Well; you have shot the water-hen? 
You have seen how she flies—fluttering, 


I will 
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splashing along the water, as from a 
weak back—not rising gracefully into 
the air, like the duck? And that her 
eyes are red? Good. 

“ One afternoon Weesahkeechak came 











to the rim of a wood-girt lake—not a 
very large one. He was hungry—ah, so 


hungry! On the breast of the lake 
ducks, geese, and water-hens, fat and 
lazy, paddled in hundreds. 

“* How! How! N’Ta-wah-seem-suk!’ 
(My Children!) cried Weesahkeechak 
to them. ‘Listen to me! To-night I 
give adance. Here, in the wood, close 
to the shore, I have set up my lodge. I 
wish you all, when the darkness falls, to 
come.’ 

“They all said they would surely be 
there ; and Weesahkeechak went to his 
lodge to make his plans for receiving 
them. 

“First he got together a good pile of 
wood, Next he madea bright fire in the 
center of the lodge, filled his large kettle 
with water and set it over the blaze. 
Then he sat down—to wet and work his 
hungry lips, and wait. 

“He had not long. Soon it was dark, 
and in came the guests in a body. 

“* Ah-ha, my Children!’—so he 
greeted them—‘ah-ha, ah-ha/! Glad to 
see you, my Children,’ shaking them by 
the foot or bill; ‘very glad: Hope 
you'll enjoy yourselves. Be seated—be 
seated ; take your places round the tent 
and the dance shall begin. Our Brother, 
the Wolf, will supply the music. See! 
After, we will have something to eat— 
the fire burns bright, the pot bubbles— 
I have not forgotten that you have gul- 
lets.’ 

“They gave an approving sniff, and 
waddled to the posts appointed them. 
(They did not, however, detect any odor 
which whet their gizzards. Doubtless, 
though, they thought all was right. The 
other creatures, which, like man, breathe, 
are probably—like him—also careless, 
my Brother, when chasing pleasure.) 

“* Now my Children, I see you are all 
ready,’ went on Weesahkeechak, ‘and 
we will call for the music. I must tell 
you, though, that because we have no 
place apart for supper, you must all 
close your eyes. I have a little 
surprise waiting for you, he added, with 
a hungry chuckle and a peculiar gleam 
in his eyes. . 

“* Hoyah !’ 

“At once the music burst forth—on 





the outside of the tent—a full chorus ; 
and the dance began ! 

“Of course each stood in one spot, 
bobbing up and down, as our women 
do in our tea-dances, my Brother. 
Weesahkeechak watched them out of 
his fox-like eyes, and when they had 
got well into the spring of it, reached 
over and seized a goose by the neck. 

“¢ Ah-uk /’ croaked the goose, as he 
gave the neck a sharp wrench between 
his fingers and dropped her into the pot. 

“*Ah-qui-see ! ah-qui-see !’ (That’s it 
—that’s the way !) cried Weesahkee- 
chak in return, encouragingly. 

“And the dancers (with their eyes 
shut, you know) thought their move- 
ments excited praise and admiration, 
and increased their efforts. 

“* Ou-a-a-ack /’ went a big green- 
headed drake, as his neck flew out of 
gear with asudden twist, and hetumbled, 
toes upward, into the foaming bath. 

“* Ah-qui-see! ah-qut-see!’ again 
called the Old Man, and faster and yet 
more intent, up and down, bobbed the 
dancers. 

“* Quack!" went another duck; 
‘Ah-uk/’ another goose, and again 
rang out the Old Man’s voice, with a 
hint, however, in its tone, of cruel exul- 
tation, which caused a water-hen to 
open her eyes, just at the instant he 
caught her mate by the throttle! 

“The fire shone in that water-hen’s 
eyes very strongly, my Brother. . 

“* Heiskilling us ; he willeat us all! 
she cried, in a note of warning and 
alarm. 

“Every eye opened; every wing 
spread for the door. The water-hen was 
the last to reach it. As she did so, Wee- 
sahkeechak raised his foot, and with a 
curse between his teeth, caught her 
squarely on his toe, just above the tail, 
breaking her back. 

“And so you see she wears a hump 
to this day, and flaps awkwardly along 
the breast of the water. And her eyes 
are red!” 

“Of a truth it is even as you say, 
O Meeminooke,” I assented, in a tone 
to convey my belief that The People’s 
tradition accounting for the peculiar- 
ities in the physique and general style 
of the water-hen, was convincing be- 
yond argument. 

Then we knocked the ashes out of 
our pipes, and each turned under his 
respective blanket. 


’ 
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BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


OST sportsmen are sufficiently 
in love with their craft to de- 
sire to preserve a few of the 
finer specimens of game which 

fall to their skill. Indeed, the majority 
of sportsmen possess more or less of a 
museum of such specimens. Moreover, 
in nine cases out of ten the specimens 
are unworthy of a place in the house of 
a man with any pretensions to good 
taste, or to even a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of taxidermy and natural history. 
Why this should be so may be ex- 





plained by the fact that only a very 
small proportion of the men who con- 
stantly shoot for pleasure ever advance 
beyond what I may term the killing 
stage of sportsmanship. In this coun- 
try (and the same holds good of other 
and older countries!) are thousands of 
men who know all that sportsmen need 
know about powders, loading, game, 
and shooting. Experience has taught 
them enough about the haunts and hab- 
its of game, during the open seasons, 
to enable them to make good bags, and 
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the same practical instructor has made 
them cunning in field tactics. In other 
words, there are thousands of men who 
can kill a fair proportion of their birds, 
who can make a fairish attempt at 
handling a dog in the field, who can, 
perhaps, even attain a moderate amount 
of success in training dogs that are 
more or less natural workers, but there 
their sportsmanship ends. 

It is not my purpose to criticise these 
men, or their lack of knowledge of 
what may be termed the broader field 
of sportsmanship. Many of them are 
staunch upholders of the game-laws; 
they kill game by sportsmanlike meth- 
ods during lawful seasons, and for pleas- 
ure, not for profit — hence, they are 
sportsmen; but they are not accom- 
plished sportsmen, at least not as I 
should interpret the term. 

This statement may suggest the ques- 
tion, “What is an accomplished sports- 
man?” 

In my humble opinion, too few sports- 
men attempt to master what may be 
termed the accomplishments of the 
craft—too few are sufficiently interested 
in what lies beyond, and I may say 
above, the killing stage, t. ¢., that point 
which has been reached when a man is 
spoken of as a “good shot.” 

You may ask “ What is asportsman ?” 
as you might ask “ What is an artist?” 
The man who can paint a picture of a 
pointing dog sufficiently well to please 
men who know all about dogs most as- 
suredly is an arézst, but if in a picture 
of, say, quail shooting, he introduces 
cover, foliage, or a type of country in 
which quail are not found, he is not an 
accomplished artist, or, at least, he will 
not be declared so by men who know 
about quail as well as about dogs. I 
believe that a celebrated artist once 
painted an anchor floating ; if so, I do 
not believe that a sailor-man would give 
a quid of tobacco for the picture. 

In criticising the artist’s picture of 
the dog, an expert would say that the 
artist knew dogs, but that he did not 
know quail as he should. 

How isit with sportsmen ? How many 
have mastered all the interesting de- 
tails of sport; of the ways and game 
of marsh and forest and field during the 
close (not the open) season, of migra- 
tions, breeding, and the like? Do not 
be afraid of all speaking at once—the 
clamor will not be deafening. 


Yet, these things all belong to sports- 
manship, as I translate it, and should 
be worthy of places in the general 
knowledge of an accomplished sports- 
man. Asthe accomplished artist should 
be master of detail, so should the sports- 
man be thoroughly informed in all 
minor matters which bear upon his 
amusement. The man who never rises 
above the killing stage misses much of 
the most enjoyable and satisfying attri- 
butes of sport, for in the thorough mas- 
tery of details lies the really enduring 
pleasure. Moreover, I have found that, 
as a rule, the better informed a sports- 
man is, the less game he kills—zo? be- 
cause learning interferes with his skill, 
but rather that he has learned enough 
not to kill too much. 

My ideal sportsman—and we find 
him here and there—is the man who 
has outgrown the desire to make big 
bags, who has passed the point when 
pleasure is measured by the pile of 
dead, who has educated himself till he 
has risen above the selfishness of mere 
slaughter, and who has grown to con- 
sider rod and gun as accessories to, 
rather than essentials of, pleasure afield. 
Such a man’s path winds through 
places so pleasant that he never wearies 
of them, and his game-bag grows 
lighter as his understanding of nature 
broadens. He becomes more naturalist 
than sportsman (in the ordinary accept- 
ance of that term), and, while he prob- 
ably is an excellent shot, the very 
knowledge of his ability to kill when 
he so desires tempers his eagerness to 
do so. 

Imagine a man of ripened experience, 
who is an expert with gun, rifle and 
rod; who can construct any style of 
camp, is at home at paddle or on port- 
age, a master of trapping ; who can tie 
his own flies, mount his own specimens, 
paint truthful portraits of bird and 
beast, train his dogs, imitate the call of 
any game creature so as to deceive the 
creature itself, identify any species in 
any state of plumage, correctly describe 
its migrations, habits, food, breeding 
place, and so on, who is likely to be 
something of a geologist and a botanist, 
and asharp in woodcraft ; and then say 
whether that man’s enjoyment of sport 
is likely to be superior or inferior to 
that of the man who never rises above 
the killing stage. 

This is the accomplished sportsman, 
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and while the list of his accomplish- 
ments may appear rather formidable, 
it, with the exception of painting, con- 
tains nothing which any intelligent man 
cannot attain within ten or fifteen sea- 
sons of careful observation and study. 
A course of reading of standard works ; 
many trips afield with the glass in 
preference to the gun; more hunting 
for information and less killing for mere 
gratification, would soon broaden many 
of our sportsmen until they became fit 
to qualify for the higher class. Doctors 
and lawyers know much more than this 
of their professions. By a concentra- 
tion of effort they master a host of de- 
tails in a few years, and then broaden 
their views and discover new facts by 
the aid of experience. The sportsman, 
being in quest of pleasure, has no need 
to push matters, yet he should follow 
something of the methods of the more 
earnest students, at least enough to 
properly ground him in the knowledge 
of his craft, for anything that is worth 
doing at all is worth doing thoroughly 
and well. 

Because I prize a fine specimen of 
my own killing and mounting more 
than a dozen put up to order by 
a professional taxidermist, and _be- 
cause any sportsman may become his 
own taxidermist, are my reasons why 
taxidermy should rank among the 
accomplishments of a true lover of 
sport. It is a simple art, too, up to a 
certain stage, and much of it may be 
mastered by any one who ranks among 
his possessions a small stock of patience 
and perseverance. 

Not so long ago the taxidermist was 
regarded with a slight feeling of awe. 
To many he was a rather uncanny 
person, one possessed of at least pe- 
culiar powers, who performed some- 
thing akin to miracles with dead things. 
If he were not a bit of a wizard, he 
was gueer—in plain North American, 
people didn’t understand him, therefore 
he was open to suspicion. This popular 
delusion was merely a result of ignor- 
ance, for there is neither mystery nor 
hanky-panky business connected with 
taxidermy. To tell the truth, its old- 
fashioned exponent in nine cases out of 
ten was an old duffer almost as ignorant 
of what he was trying to do as were the 
folk who misunderstood his little game. 

If by their works we shall know them, 
the old school of taxidermists were 


indeed a.rum lot. Their works are still 
to be seen in old-fashioned homes, whose 
owners may perhaps boast of their 
collections of birds. Such birds! Cari- 
catures, crowded into absurd cases, 
twisted into impossible positions in or- 
der that certain showy plumage may 
be unnaturally displayed; non-perching 
birds very defiantly posed upon twigs, 
perching birds upon ground or rocks, 
the whole surrounded by a nightmare 
of gaudy leaves and dyed grasses, the 
like of which nature knows better than 
to produce. Such work is not taxi- 
dermy—the specimens are stuffed, and 
they look it. They are a reproach to 
all who know anything of bird-life, and 
they are only worthy of the torch. 

The broad difference between the 
methods of the ancient “stuffer” and 
those of the modern scientific taxi- 
dermist will be at once noticed by those 
who visit our fine Museum of Natural 
History. In that magnificent collection 
the old and the new are displayed side 
by side, and the specimens include many 
of the best and a number of the worst 
examples of taxidermy proper and of 
“stuffing” to be found. 

The new work, from moose to mouse, 
is a marvel of knowledge, skill and taste 
—the older specimens are abominably 
bad, but they at least serve the good 
purpose of bringing the merit of the 
better ones into sharper relief. In time, 
the talented gentlemen in charge of the 
museum will remedy the present short- 
comings, and then we shall have a 
collection that will be a thing of beauty, 
a joy forever, an invaluable educator 
and a boon to artists and students. 

Fine as is the taxidermy of the 
museum, the clever amateur need not 
despair of reaching its high standard as 
far as the smaller specimens are con- 
cerned. The mounting of anything more 
than a large head or of a creature larger 
than a lynx had best be left to profes- 
sionals and specialists. Big jobs require 
too much time and trouble to insure 
good results. 

As evidence of what an amateur can 
accomplish, I introduce photographs of 
some cases included in our home col- 
lection. Most of the specimens were 
mounted by my father, the late Arch- 
deacon Sandys. He loved birds and 


knew them as few men not making a 
specialty of ornithology do. His tax- 
idermy was self-taught, and one proof 
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of its excellence lies in the fact that the 
photos show a number of birds which 
were mounted more than thirty years 
ago. 

My own knowledge of the art was 
acquired while watching him at work. 
boy-like, I felt called upon to do what 
others did; and I think one of the proud- 
est moments 
of my juve- 
nile days was 
when, after 
bitter disap- 
pointments, I 
at last won ap- 
proval with a 
bird that was 
deemed fit for 
a position in 
one of the 
cases shown. 

Since that 
memorable 
day I have 
mounted hun- 
dreds of spe- 
cimens, and 
the art has 
lost noneof its 
fascination. 
My greatest 
successes 
have been 
with game 
birds, 1m 
groups and 
singly, and 
these I rec- 
ommend my 
readers to 
turn to, not 
solely because 
they may be 
made beauti- 
ful while be- 
ing easier 
tasks than 
many others, 
but rather 
that the kill- 
ing of song- 
birds and useful helpers is something 
of which I do not approve. 

For the first steps in amateur taxi- 
dermy let us go to the dead bird as it 
lies where it fell in the field. Our bird 
may be a finer specimen than the aver- 
age of its kind—the very bird that a 
sportsman would like to preserve. The 
proper care of a freshly killed speci- 





men may save a lot of trouble later 
on. 

If one be shooting from a boat or 
blind, it is a simple matter to smooth 
the feathers of the bird and lay it away 
where it may become cold and stiff, but 
the collector is not always in a boat or 
blind. Ina pocket of my shooting coat 
I usually car- 
ry a folded 
sheet of 
strong brown 
paper and a 
handful of 
cotton bat- 
ting. It is im- 
portant to 
plug the nos- 
trils and fill 
the mouth of 
the bird with 
the batting, 
as this pre- 
vents any es- 
cape of blood 
or other fluid, 
which might 
injure the 
plumage. Af- 
ter smoothing 
all feathers I 
make a cornu- 
copia of the 
paper, and 
drop the bird 
in headfore- 
most. If I in- 
tend to repass 
thespot where 
the bird is 
killed, I place 
the body in 
some safe 
place for the 
time, but, if 
occasion de- 
mands, one or 
more speci- 
mens may, by 
the exerciseof 
a little care, 
be safely carried in the coat. My regular 
collecting box is a small wooden affair, 
which contains plenty of paper and 
batting. It also has a strap by which 
it is hung, creel-fashion, over the 
shoulder. This is an excellent con- 
trivance. 

Before going further, let me say that 
I do not believe in bothering over a 
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bird much torn by shot, unless the bird 
in question be an unusually fine or rare 
specimen. In such a case the shot- 
holes should be plugged with batting 
to prevent further escape of blood. 
The novice, however, will be wise if he 
devotes himself only to those subjects 
that have been hit by but a few pel- 
lets. To killa 
wounded bird 
pinch the sides 
of the bird un- 
der the wings 
withthethumb 
and forefinger. 
Thiscompress- 
es the lungs 
and causes as 
speedy and 
painless a 
death as possi- 
ble without in- 
juring bones 
or plumage, 
Never knock a 
bird on the 
head, as this is 
almost certain 
to damage the 
skull (which is 
wanted intact), 
or to loosen 
feathers. 

To avoid pos- 
sible complica- 
tions, let me 
say that the 
finishing pro- 
cess described 
may beomitted 
in the case of 
a hawk or an 
owl, or any 
other bird 
equipped with 
too much claw 
or beak. If the 
reader desires 
to learn why, 
he may either 
tryit,orask Pat, 
who wounded 
an owl and said, “ Oi'll jist tickle de sowl 
av his little saft fut an’ infarm meself av 
he’s ded orfoolin’.” He wasn’t guite dead. 

The second step in taxidermy includes 
the important process of removing the 
skin. This, although requiring care 
and patience, is not so difficult as many 
people deem it. I should say that an 





ordinarily bright beginner might learn 
to correctly skin a bird in three or four 
attempts. 

For the initial effort you will require 
a bird (a quail is very easy to skin, and 
may be bought or shot), a scalpel or a 
pocket-knife with a small sharp blade, 
a handful of cotton batting, a handful 
of fine ashes 
or plaster of 
Paris, a sheet 
of brown paper 
or newspaper, 
and a conven- 
ienttable. This 
simple outfit is 
all that is re- 
quired for the 
skinning, 
which must be 
thoroughly 
mastered be- 
fore one can 
hope to be 
successful at 
mounting and 
finishing a spe- 
cimen. Other 
tools needful 
for mounting 
will be consid- 
ered later on. 

To skin the 
bird: First 
carefully plug 
thenostrilsand 
fill the mouth 
with batting ; 
next pass a 
needle and 
stout thread 
through the 
nostrils and tie 
the mouth 
shut; then cut 
free the nee- 
dle, leaving a 
few inches of 
thread attach- 
ed to the bill. 
This thread 
will prove use- 
ful before the skinning is completed. 

Next spread the wings to their full 
extent and press them back until they 
touch; manipulate the legs until they 
freely move in any natural direction. 
This is done to overcome all contraction 
of the muscles. Your paper, ashes, et- 
cetera, are supposed to be ready. Now 
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lay the bird upon its back on the paper, 
its head toward your left hand as you 
sit. With the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand part the feathers of the 
breast directly above the keel of the 
breast-bone, as indicated in the diagram. 
With the left hand steady the bird, and 
with the right cut through the skin, 
and no deeper, and continue the cut to 
the lower end of the breast-bone, 


WHERE THE CUTS ARE MADE, 


As soon as the knife has penetrated 
the skin you will be able to see exactly 
what you are doing, and it isa very sim- 
ple matter to divide the skin without 
causing the blade to even scratch the 
flesh. Care must be exercised when the 
knife has reached the end of the breast- 
bone. From this point to the tail only 
the skin and an inner thin membrane 
cover the intestines. You will notice 


what will appear like two skins, the in- 


ner of which must not be penetrated, or 
you will find trouble. A puncture of 
this inner skin, in all probability, will 
allow the intestines to protrude under 
even a slight pressure, and such an ac- 
cident is not only unpleasant, but it may 
prove the ruination of your specimen. 
With proper care, however, nothing of 
the sort need happen. The entire opera- 
tion of skinning should be both interest- 
ing and cleanly; an expert can skin a 
bird without soiling his fingers. 

Now, with the point of the knife, or 
the finger-tip, separate the skin from 
the breast along both sides of the cut, 
and also from the covering of the intes- 
tines. This, with a quail, is very easy. 

The next step is to attend to the legs. 
Gently press the skin aside until you 
can see the point marked in the diagram. 
Cut through this, taking care not to in- 
jure the skin. Twist the bird about as 
may be convenient, and draw what is 
termed the “drumstick” from its skin. 
It will come as easily as a finger leaves 
an old glove. Skin as far as there is any 
flesh, remove the flesh from the bone, 
slip the bone back into its skin for the 
present, and repeat with the other leg. 

Now comes the one stage which you 
may find to be somewhat difficult. With 
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the left hand stand the bird upon its 
crop, and with the left forefinger and 
thumb part the skin above the intes- 
tines, by the same movement pressing 
the tail backward and downward. Cut 
across the cover of the intestines as near 
as possible to the tail, and the knife will 
strike the caudal vertebrae. Cut through 
these so as to leave what is termed the 
“Pope’s nose” attached to the skin. 
Now turn the back of the bird toward 
you, still keeping the body on end, and 
with the nail of the right forefinger 
coax the skin free from the almost bare 
backbone. Work very gently, and give 
a touch with the knife until the skin 
starts to peel freely. Never pud// at the 
skin, or you will stretch it too much. A 
push with the finger-tip is the best way. 
When once the skin has been well 
started along the back, all difficulties 
have been overcome. The wings are 
now all that prevent the skin from be- 
ing turned inside out. When these are 
reached cut into the sides of the breast 
so as to disjoint the wing-bones at the 
body, as is done in carving a fowl. The 
skin will now peel readily as far as the 
skull. Here a little care is necessary. 
Push the skin along until you can see 
the ear-passages, like two small tubes 
entering the skull. With the point of 
the knife, dig these tubes out entire— 
never cut across them, as the openings 
so made stretch and show in the skin. 
After finishing with the ears, skin on 
until you can see the eye-balls through 
a thin membrane which covers them. 
Use the knife gingerly, taking pains not 
to cut the thin black-rimmed eyelids. 
The transparent membrane will yield 
at once to atouch of the knife. Now 
free the skin as far as the base of the 
bill; cut through the base of the skull 
and the neck as indicated in the dia- 
gram, and remove the brain, tongue 
and eyeballs. Return to the wings, 
draw bones and flesh from the skin so far 
as the first joint you will reach ; remove 
the flesh, and the skinning is complete. 
The reversed skin should now some- 
whatresemble a kid glove turned inside 
out. Examine the flesh side to discover 
the accidental slits you have made, and 
pay especial attention to the edges of the 
original cut. If these are about as they 
were first made, or stretched only a trifle, 
you have donea good job, Itis,however, 
more than probable that you will find a 
side-tear of greater or less extent. If 
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so, either you used too much force, or 
you failed to make the opening cut 
quite long enough. In either event, 
you can correct the fault next trial. 

Now, dust every part of the moist skin 
with the fine ashes, or plaster—this to 
represent the curative agent which will 
be employed later, when you have be- 
come sufficiently expert to remove a 
skin in good condition. Shred out some 
cotton and wrap enough of it about each 
wing-bone to replace the flesh removed. 
Do the same with the legs, exercising 
care that too much cotton is not used. 
Draw bones back into their receptacles. 

The skull is treated as follows: Dust 
roof of mouth, interior of skull and the 
eye-sockets with ashes ; fill eye-sockets 
with cotton, also fill the skull, leaving 
an end of cotton projecting to serve as 
a rough neck. Now shred a bit of cot- 
ton as thin as paper and wrap it over 
skull, eye-sockets and all. This is done 
to prevent the returned skin from ad- 
hering to the skullin drying. It is im- 
portant, as it is the simplest method of 
insuring that softly rounded appearance 
of the head of the living bird. Heads 
treated without the layer of cotton al- 
most invariably look hard and too lean. 

Next comes the returning of the skin. 
Be sure that it lies straight, then gently 
work the skull back into the skin of the 
neck and keep the skin on the table, and, 
above all things, never pull at tt. The 
finger-tips holding the folded edge of 
the skin, and the thumbs at the base of 
the skull will work it through until you 
see the projecting threads. 

Lay hold of these and softly shake the 
skin until the feathers have somewhat 
rearranged themselves; then with the 
finger-nails coax the fold of skin back 
over the entire skull, and the skin will 
come into the natural position. 

Now, with the needle work the eye- 
lids round, and shape the head by lifting 
with the needle-point here, and pressing 
down there; straighten all feathers, fill 
the throat with cotton as required, in- 
serting it through the mouth. Do not 
put in too much you must trust to your 
eye. A common fault is to make necks 
too thick. Watch the feathers, and the 
moment they appear to be too thin in 
places, you are stretching the skin. 
When the neck appears to be about right 
in length and circumference, as far as the 
breast, you will be ready for the body. 

Here, again, errors are common. The 
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skin of any bird removed from the 
body, even if not stretched, will contain 
a bulk greater than the original body. 
Most of the specimens put up by old- 
fashioned methods are too large— 
stuffed too much. Study the skinned 
body as it lies before you, and, of the 
cotton, shape a rough imitation of it, 
winding the cotton body in shape with 
thread. With a length of thread, tie the 
two wing-bones together, allowing suffi- 
cient thread between the ends of the 
bones to represent the distance they 
were apart in life. Dispose the wings 
in their natural position, and insert the 
cotton body within the skin. 

Your specimen should now roughly re- 
semble the quail as it was before the 
skinning. Draw the edges of the open- 
ing together ; smooth the feathers, and 
make a last examination for spots insuffi- 
ciently filled, or filled toomuch. Remedy 
these by removing, or inserting, small 
portions of cotton, and then neatly sew 
up the opening, taking care that feathers 
are not caught in the stitches. Lastly, 
with fingers and needle, work every 
feather into its natural position; bring 
the long, curving feathers of the flanks 
outside of the wings, tie the legs together 
with thread, and the skin should resem- 
ble my sketch of the completed skin. 





THE COMPLETED SKIN. 


It is more than likely that your skin 
will prove somewhat unsatisfactory. 
There may be a great hump of feathers 
upon the back, and two glaring naked 
streaks, one on each side of the neck. 
Do not despair; this is but a practice 
lesson, and my first skin had that hump 
and bare places to perfection. The 
hump proves a trifle too much cotton 
inside, while the bare spots tell that, in 
spite of care, you did stretch the skin 
after all. A little practice will enable 
you to avoid these undesirable features. 

The skin, prepared as above, will not 
keep, and this is well. You do not want 
the thing to rise up against you at some 
inopportune moment. Therefore, after 


having noted all its imperfections, re- 
solve to do better next trial, and chuck 
it into the stove as the best place for it. 
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When you feel capable of making a 
skin worth the keeping, proceed as fol- 
lows: Procure about a dime’s worth of 
the white arsenic as sold by chemists. 
This stuff is poison, and should not be 
left where it might do harm. It is all 
that is required to preserve a skin of 
ordinary size, provided it be applied in 
sufficient quantity to every part of the 
inner surface. In addition to the arsenic, 
have a handful of cotton and twice that 
much soft excelsior, or tow, of which to 
form the artificial body. A length of 
stout wire, say ten inches, with a slight 
notch filed in one end, and the other end 
embedded in a big cork, or a corn-cob, 
makes a handy tool for placing scraps 
of cotton where they are needed. 

Remove the skin as described ; coat 
inside and outside of skull, the entire 
skin, wing-bones, leg-bones, and caudal 
vertebrae with the arsenic, applying 
plenty. Treat the head, wings, and 
legs with cotton, and you are ready for 
the body. Model in excelsior, or tow, 
imitating the bird’s body, winding the 
artificial one ¢zght/y with fine, strong 
twine. Insert the body, fill out where re- 
quired with cotton sew up opening, tie 
the legs, and arrange the plumage. 
When as smooth as you can make it, 





wrap it in a thick layer of cotton and 
place it where it may dry in safety. 

This skin will keep, and it may be 
softened and mounted at any convenient 
time. Many collectors never go beyond 
this stage, preferring to keep their treas- 
ures in moth and dust-proot receptacles. 
But the skins, fine as they are, too closely 
resemble mummies. They are dead in 
all their beauty. I greatly prefer the 
lifelike specimens under glass. 

In these the action, expression, ar- 
rangement of every feather, and the 
most trifling detail of their surround- 
ings, indeed, the making of the bare 
cases, belong to the artist and form his 
lasting delight. That loving, patient 
skill which grudges not the time re- 
quired to manipulate every feather— 
nay, to catch and fix forever the pass- 
ing mood of a bird—is closely akin to 
that which causes a canvas to thrill 
with passion, or to glow with the glories 
of asunset. It is latent in most sports- 
men, for the love and appreciation of 
the beautiful is what lures many of 
them afield. Practice and intelligent 
study will wonderfully strengthen it, 
and to portray how it may accomplish 
fair works in taxidermy shall be my 
privilege in a succeeding paper. 

















BY THERESE GUERIN RANDALL. 


E were exploring through Mexico 

for specimens of Toltec and 

Aztec art, and one afternoon 

found ourselves on a wild moun- 

tain road leading to a little monastery 
called San Matteo. 

We had learned from our Indian guide 
that close to it were the buried ruins of 
an Aztec settlement, and had deter- 
mined to remain some days excavating. 

Just as we entered a road leading 
through a dense wood, Beauvier, the 
secretary, pointed to a paper nailed to 
one of the wooden crosses so often seen 
in Mexico. 

It wasa reward fortheapprehension of 
a terrible bandit named Juan Escuderos. 

While we read, some of our volcaneros 
had come up and paused to listen. 
Among them was Sixto Pamez, the 
most intelligent and talkative of our 
Indians. 

“T used to know Juan Escuderos, 
years ago,” he said. ‘He worked in 
the sulphur mines of Popocatapetl when 
I was there. I dreamed not that he was 
an assassin until one day when the 
rurales came searching for him. He 
had slipped away, never toreturn. They 
have never been able to catch him, 
though they find his murdered victims, 
sometimes, on these mountain roads.” 

“Does hé not belong to a band of 
robbers ?” 

“Nay, sefior, he seems to be less a 
bandit than an Aztec, crazy on the relig- 
ion of our ancestors. Though many 
of my people are good Christians, there 
are some idol worshipers among them 
yet. I never heard of any who offered 
human sacrifices in these times but Es- 
cuderos.” 

“T should like to get my eyes on your 
fierce Escuderos while fingering this 


piece of music,” said Beauvier, leveling 
his revolver at a banana tree opposite. 

At that instant a tall monk walking 
beside a durro, with well-heaped pan- 
niers, emerged from behind the tree. 
He stopped and turned a pair of un- 
readable eyes upon us. Intensely black 
and deep set, they looked opaque until a 
stray sunbeam shot a gleam of red across 
their sombre glassiness. Then they 
seemed like flame-lit wells of ink. The 
emaciated face with its tightly drawn 
skin was that of an ascetic, but the 
giant physique spoke of great strength. 

“Pardon,” said Beauvier, recovering 
from the surprise we all felt, “ we were 
reading the avzso here, and I could fancy 
the assassin creeping on us from those 
trees.” 

“ Does the habit of a religious in any 
way resemble the bloody serape of an 
outlaw ?”’ asked the monk, in a voice as 
deep and slow as it was impressive. His 
fixed gaze and hollow tones made him 
seem uncanny. A chill crept trem- 
blingly up my spine and wavered across 
my brain. I could not tell whether it 
was from deep reverence or intense fear. 

“Have you prayed?” demanded the 
monk, approaching the rustic cross, 
“ Beneath this sign lies the last victim 
of Juan Escuderos,” and he fell pros- 
trate before it. 

While he knelt we walked across the 
road to the spot from which he had so 
unexpectedly emerged. “It is as dark 
as purgatory in there,” whispered Beau- 
vier. “How could one see him among 
those shadows ?” 

“Tt is a wonder he did not think you 
were the redoubtable Escuderos, as you 
stood there with your revolver pointed 
directly at him,” said I. 

“And,” said the monk rising, for his 
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sharp ears caught our whispers, “had I 
been so stupid as to mistake this open- 
faced youth for an assassin I should 
have felt no fear. Death is but the 
dawn of eternity. Others of our order 
have come to sudden end; our last 
messenger was murdered.” 

“By Juan Escuderos ?” 

“Alas, yes, for his heart was torn 
from his lacerated bosom. So Escu- 
deros serves all his victims.” 

His remarkable eyes fascinated me, 
they looked so hollow beneath their 
beetling brows and the shadow of his 
cowl. I was trying to divine whether 
their expression was supernatural or 
sinister when he suddenly turned them 
upon me. 

“You belong to the monastery of 
San Matteo, I suppose?” I said, much 
embarrassed by his disquieting stare. 


“Yes,” he answered, in his slow, 
solemn voice. “I am the messenger 
brother. I sell the produce of our 


gardens and buy the few things needed 
in the monastery.” 

“Ts it not lonely in this isolated spot ?” 
I asked. 

“‘ Nay,” replied the monk ; “to the re- 
ligious, solitude is peopled with the only 
society he craves—that of the saints. It 
is fragrant of God’s presence ; its silence 
is His voice. Besides, we are always 
busy. We preach to the Indians and 
cultivate our little gardens.” 

He shook his head. “Few of 
people become good'Christians. I 
the only Indian who has entered our 
community for years. They pretend 
to follow our teachings, but are really 
idol worshipers.” 

Here a bell beat five clear strokes 
on the still air, then five again. 

“Tt is our Superior’s call for me; I 
must go. Hasta luego, seiores,” and 
the monk, urging his burro, disappeared 
amidst the trees. 

That night we slept in the monastery. 
Our beds were shelves projecting from 
one side of a narrow cell. On these, 
boughs were laid and covered with 
blankets. It was not luxurious, but it 
was better than the sieve-like shelter of 
some ruin or shed. 

While we were at breakfast next 
morning, the Superior, who had wel- 
comed us the evening before with a 
face full of gentle serenity, came to us, 
now wearing a troubled look. 

“Alas, sefiores,” said he, “the idol 
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which you wished to purchase is 
stolen.” The monk’s voice was tremu- 
lous as he continued, “ Fra San Jaco had 
it in charge. When he went to the 
sacristy where he had locked it for 
safety, he found the lock broken—the 
idol gone.” 

“Who is this Fra San Jaco?” asked 
our chief. 

The monk raised his eyes. “He is 
our business man, He ought to be our 
Superior, but he is too humble. Ah, 
he is a saint and a prophet.” 

“A prophet giving his warnings when 
the horse is out of the stable! He is 
an unprofitable prophet. I should re- 
christen him by the more appropriate 
title of historian,” said our chief, sarcas- 
tically. 

The Superior scarcely heard. He ap- 
peared nervous and distressed over the 
loss of the idol. Its price would have 
done so much to spread the influence 
of the monks among the Indians—his 
one earthly ambition. 

“ Let me call Fra San Jaco,” he said, 
going to the bell-rope. In response to 
the twice-repeated five loud strokes, 
the brother we had encountered the 
evening before entered the room. 

“Fra San Jaco,” said Monsieur Char- 
bon, in his direct way, “can you explain 
the disappearance of this idol?” 

The brother bowed humbly, then 
raised his eyes to Monsieur Charbon’s, 
“T know not what has become of it, 
sefior, unless one of the Indians has 
stolenit. They are still idol worshipers.” 

“Perhaps Juan Escuderos got his 
agile fingers on it. The bandits, who 
seem to do as they please here, may 
have started a church with your Aztec 
idol as its god,” grumbled our chief. 

There was a strange expression on 
the prophet’s face as he answered: 
“Since the railroads have taken the 
place of the diligences there are few 
bandits. If the sefior will permit me I 
shall at once resume the search for the 
idol,” and he bowed himself humbly 
from the room. 

We had been a week at the monastery 
when we found ourselves ready to re- 
sume our journey toward Yucatan. On 
Sunday afternoon we finished packing 
the many Aztec treasures we had dug 
from the convent soil. We had secured 
some fine specimens, and yet our chief 
grumbled because the stolen idol was 
not among them. 








THE LAST AZTEC. 


After dinner Monsieur Charbon and 
I seated ourselves for a smoke under 
the shade of a large tree in front of the 
convent. We were there but a short 
time when Fra San Jaco appeared on 
the shady side of the monastery. He 
paced up and down, counting his beads. 
Once or twice I saw him glance furtive- 
ly at us. He re-entered the building 
after a few minutes, but soon returned, 
accompanied by the Superior. 
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have seen the painting? You could 
entertain them with some of your di- 
vine music, and perhaps inspire them to 
pray.” The Superior bowed humbly, 
and Fra San Jaco hurried away. 

When we had viewed the painting, 
which was really meritorious, we ac- 
companied our host to the crude little 
adobe sanctuary, where with a timid 
apology he seated himself at the organ. 
His caressing touch called forth such a 
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THE ASCETIC. 


“ Perhaps the sefiores would like to 
see the painting of San Matteo which 
you have just finished,” the prophet 
was saying as they approached. 

The next instant we were following 
the monks to the Superior’s cell to 
view the picture of the saint, which was 
scarcely completed. 

When we reached the cell door I 
heard Fra San Jaco whisper to his fel- 
low religious : “ Would it net be well to 
take the sefiores to the chapel when they 


tender symphony of praise that it was 
an inspiration to devotion in even our 
irreverent souls. We had been listen- 
ing to the sweet music less than half 
an hour when the bell for vespers rang. 

The monks had begun to chant the 
psalms when a striking figure entered 
the chapel and walked up the space be- 
tween the kneeling Indians. The new- 
comer’s eyes were downcast, his hands 
folded in his loose sleeves. It was Fra 
San Jaco. A feeling of reverence 
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seemed to bow every head as he knelt 
before the altar. Soon his voice, by its 
weird inharmoniousness, attracted my 
attention. 

I watched every move of this gaunt 
giant with a strange fascination, until 
our chief, stifled by the close air of the 
chapel, arose to leave. As we reached 
the door the monks fell prostrate be- 
fore the uplifted host. It was Fra San 
Jaco who seemed most fervent in his 
homage. The very folds of his habit 
bespoke devotion. As I stood gazing 
on him from the open door leading into 
the garden I felt half convinced that the 
monks were right in looking on him as 
inspired. 

Monsieur Charbon hastened to our 
secretary’s cell. He was anxious about 
some important correspondence which 
Beauvier was to finish that afternoon. 
Free to be independently lazy, I seated 
myself on the shady piazza outside the 
chapel door, and watched the monks at 
their devotions. 

The village Indians saluted me in 
their solemn fashion as, vespers being 
over, they passed out of the chapel. The 
last group was disappearing down the 
mountain road when the monks arose 
from their silent adoration. 

They began to file down the aisle. 
Suddenly the soft shuffle of their feet 
ceased, an expressive hush fell on them. 
The prophet had arisen. 

“ Brothers,” he said in his deep, solemn 
tones, “pray, fast, and do penance; 
one among us ts called!” He turned 
from them and fell on his face before 
the altar. The other monks, awestruck 
and pallid, followed his example. 

I was still wondering what this meant 
when one of our men came to tell me 
that Monsieur Charbon wished to see me 
in the secretary’s cell. 

I found him pacing outside the little 
room. Beauvier was nowhere in sight, 
although correspondence littered the 
rough table, speaking of recent occupa- 
tion. 

“Have you seen Beauvier?” asked 
our chief. “He has not touched this 
letter since I left him two hours ago.” 
He held a letter to the Mexican govern- 
ment in his hands. “ He has gone off 
somewhere taking views; his sombrero 
and camera are not here.” 

* * * * * 


It must have been while Monsieur 
Charbon and I were seated in the chapel, 


waiting for vespers to begin, that a 
messenger came to Beauvier. “ Sefior,” 
said the man, “you are requested to 
take your camera and go at once to 
Sefior Charbon. He has found the lost 
idol he wished to purchase from us, and 
would take a picture of it where it 
stands.” 

Beauvier was not surprised at the 
request, as our chief always photo- 
graphed, if possible, every excavation 
we made and every ruin we uncovered, 
but he was at a loss to know why he had 
been disturbed when he was so busy. 

“Why cannot one of the volcaneros 
carry the camera?” he asked. 

“T never question my superiors, 
sefior,” said the messenger, quietly; ‘ my 
duty is to obey.” 

Beauvier smiled at the rebuke, but 
prepared to follow the directions given 
by the man. 

Beauvier hurried to the woods. He 
struck into a scarcely noticeable path 
just beyond two very tall pines, which 
we had named “ The Steeples.” He ex- 
pected to meet Monsieur Charbon at 
every step he took after entering the 
woods, but saw no one. The rank 
underbrush tripped him, and the deep 
gloom of the dense forest oppressed 
him. He paused to look around, and 
the next instant he felt himself struck 
with great violence. 

When he returned to consciousness 
he was bound and gagged, lying on the 
floor of a rocky chamber. His eyes, 
burning with helpless rage, looked into 
those of the treacherous messenger. 

“Thou wouldst know where thou 
art,” said the man, smiling calmly, “and 
why thou art here. Well, thou art in 
the old mine. I sprang at thee from its 
entrance hidden by the thick growth of 
vines. But list! Hearest thou not the 
vesper bell? I must go. When I 
return, thou shalt know why thou art 
here.” 

He left the chamber hastily. 

About two hours later he re-entered 
the tomb-like place and lifted the 
helpless Beauvier to a long stone lying 
before the hideous war-god of the 
Aztecs, Huitzilopochtli. “A glorious 
offering, ’’ murmured the man, caressing 
his victim’s smooth limbs, “ beautiful 
enough to sacrifice to Tezcatlipoca, the 
handsome, were I so minded.” 

He took a sharp knife from his breast 
and laid it on the stone beside his 
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captive. “O great Huitzilopochtli,” he 
cried, falling before his god, “why art 
thou angry with the sad /ndtos fideles? 
They no longer sacrifice human victims 
to thee because the white man’s hand is 
on theirthroats. I alone dare to spill 
human blood at thy feet. I am an Aztec 
like my fathers, and offer myself to thee 
as the priest of my people. Would that 
I might bring thousands of such victims 
as this to thy altar. My hands burn to 
tear out the quivering hearts of men and 
cast them at thy feet in crimson heaps, 
as did our priests long ago. But what 
can we, thy oppressed people, do? Wilt 
thou blot us out forever? Is this 
punishment intended not for our refor- 
mation but our destruction? Impart to 
us thy gifts out of thy great mercy, 
which we are not worthy to receive 
through our own merits.” Heprayed on 
till he had become frenzied. Then 
snatching the knife, with a passionate, 
ringing cry: “O great One, supreme 
One, god of all gods,” he raised the 
gleaming weapon far above his head. 
Here the soft peal of bells crept 
tremblingly on his ears. With acry of 


rage the Aztec thrust his knife into his 


belt. “Oh, hated Christians, why must 
ye call me at the moment of sacrifice ? 
O mighty god,” he said, turning again 
to the hideous image, “ to-night while 
the fools beyond sleep, I will return to 
finish my sacrifice. Now I hide myself 
in the hated livery which is my protec- 
tion from suspicion.” Taking a long 
brown garment from the wall he donned 
it and hastened away. 

Five times and a pause, then five 
times again struck the bell’s tongue. 
The slow, half -joyful, half - mournful 
sound filled young Beauvier with de- 
spair. It was like the voice of life, 
thrilling with laughter, throbbing with 
tears. His soul arose in tumult of de- 
sire to live. His face became purple, 
and his cords swelled into knotted 
ridges as he made one more supreme 
effort to burst them asunder. The 
vehemence of his emotion exhausted 
him, and, helpless, he swooned. 

* * * * * 

I knew nothing of our secretary’s 
whereabouts. I had not seen him since 
before vespers. I could not understand 
his absence, but I felt sure he had not 
purposely neglected his duty. 

I sent Sixto Pamez.to the Indian 
village close by to make inquiries about 


Beauvier, and I was soon helping Char- 
bon to finish his correspondence, when 
the rurales—the mounted police patrol- 
ling these roads—dashed up to the door. 

“ Now, let us put the prophet’s powers 
to the test, and ask him where Beauvier 
spends his congé,” said our chief, as we 
watched the rurales ride off with our 
treasure, which was to be shipped to the 
City of Mexico for inspection by the 
jealous government. Of course they 
carried our mail, too. 

The monks still prayed in the chapel, 
and though I knew that our chief was 
not serious, I went to them. Fra San 
Jaco was absent, but the Superior still 
knelt before the altar. “ Didst hear 
the prophet’s words ?” he asked, when I 
told him about Beauvier. “ ‘One among us 
7s called !’ It may be the young sefior,” 
he added, turning his eyes heavenward. 
“Thou hast no faith,” he continued, in 
a voice full of pity. ‘“Didst hear 
that our prophet predicted the taking 
off of our last messenger? He was in 
perfect health when he left us to go to 
Orizaba on some errand for us. His 
mutilated body was found beside the 
road next day.” 

His words were not cheering, and 
helped to make us more uneasy. Perhaps 
the prophecy had impressed me more 
than I was willing to admit. 

“T will call our holy one. If Heaven 
wills it, Fra San Jaco can advise us by 
his inspired tongue.” Hastening to the 
bell-rope he rang five distinct strokes. 
But he had to ring many times before 
we saw the prophet coming toward us. 
At the same instant, Sixto, returning 
from the Indian village, hurried to us. 

He shook his head gloomily as I 
questioned him. “I have heard naught 
of the young sefior,” he said, mourn- 
fully. 

Before he had finished talking one 
of the volcaneros whom I had sent 
out to search, came in with the secre- 
tary’s camera under his arm. They 
had stumbled upon it in the deep 
woods near the rocky cliff beyond “ The 
Steeples.” 

Monsieur Charbon, who had joined us, 
was now thoroughly alarmed. His face 
was as white as that of the silent prophet, 
who was kneeling before asmall shrine 
of the Virgin in the corridor. 

“Sefiores,” said Fra San Jaco in his 
deep, thick voice, as he left the shrine, 
“T know those woods; my duties as 
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messenger often lead me through them. 
Will you follow me in searching for the 
handsome young sefior?” 

Our search was a vain one. We were 
returning toward midnight by torch- 
light, tired and discouraged, when Fra 
San Jaco, Sixto and I found ourselves 
close together in the wild path. We 
were stumbling through a network of 
matted vines when an overhanging 
branch caught the cowl from the monk’s 
head. 

“Oh, Jesu,” cried Sixto, in a voice full 
of terror, his lips close to my ear, “ didst 
see the monk without his cowl? I never 

” He stopped, for Fra San Jaco 
approached us. Stooping, the prophet 
picked up Sixto’s torch from the ground 
where he had dropped it in his fright. 
Sixto took it silently, and did not speak 
again until after our return to the mon- 
astery. 

He entered my cell as I was about to 
throw myself on my hard bed. “Are 
you not going to rest?” I asked, for it 
was after midnight. 

“T shall watch while thou sleepest, 
sefior,” he said. with a dark smile. He 
blew out my light when I was ready, 
and threw himself on the floor across 
my door, which was opposite to Fra 
San Jaco’s. 

I was dreaming that we still scoured 
the woods under the skilful leadership 
of Fra San Jaco. Through the intri- 
cate paths, tripping over the tangle of 
underbrush and torn by the wire-like 
prickly aloe vines and cacti, we marched. 
Suddenly I was awakened. It was Six- 
to’s voice close to my ear. He whispered: 
“Don’t make a sound, but come with 
me,” and he grasped my hand as I| arose 
in the darkness. 

We stole into the corridor. A few 
feet ahead of us the moon’s rays, creep- 
ing through anarrow window, made a 
white patch on the deep gloom. 

It revealed a figure moving stealthily 
through its brightness. 

We followed down the corridor till we 
had passed the cells and entered the 
chapel at the far end of the building. 
Halfway down the dark chapel the fig- 
ure glided. Just as it reached the door 
leading into the gardens, I stumbled 
over the low bench the Superior had 
placed for ovr chief and myself that 
afternoon at vespers. It was the only 
seat in the place. The floor was of earth, 
so my awkwardness caused but little 








sound, yet the shadowy object we were 
following was evidently alarmed. 

Instantly it turned from the door, and 
going to the altar fell prostrate there. 

The minutes sped by, and still the 
mysterious devotee remained in an atti- 
tude of prayer. I dared not whisper to 
Sixto, who since my mishap kept press- 
ing my hand warningly. Besides I 
knew him well. He was cautious and 
trustworthy. 

At last the figure arose and ap- 
proached the pillar behind which we 
hid—a moving shadow in the thick 
gloom. Suddenly it turned, and with a 
quick bound toward us flashed a dark 
lantern in our faces. We could not see 
the features behind it, but the gleam of 
a long-bladed knife shot into our eyes. 

“Ah, thou dost recognize me, Juan 
Escuderos,” cried Sixto, springing like 
a wary panther at the uplifted arm. 
“Thou dost recognize Sixto Pamez who 
worked with thee in the sulphur mines 
of Popocatapetl. “Twas only to-night 
that I knew where Juan Escuderos was 
hiding,” he panted, as together we 
wrenched the knife from the powerful 
assassin. 

“’Tis no use,” said Sixto to the strug- 
gling wretch, as we brought him to the 
floor. ‘‘ I am pretty strong, and the sefior 
here is no baby.” 

While we held the man down, Sixto 
managed to unwind the rope which was 
around our prisoner’s waist. After a 
hard struggle we bound his wrists. 

“ Now,” said Sixto, “tell us where 
thou hast taken young Sefior Beauvier?” 

The prisoner remained silent. At last 
Sixto, who knew the man, had an inspi- 
ration. 

“Thou wilt not tell,” said he. ** Then, 
Juan Escuderos, there is but one thing 
for us to do. Thou hast murdered 
many of our Christian faith as offerings 
to thy gods. We willhave revenge!” 

He signaled for me to help, and soon 
we were dragging the fiercely resisting 
assassin to the altar. The volcanero 
knelt on the chest of our captive, and, 
baring the man’s bosom, said : 

“Now, worshiper of false gods, thy 
turn has come to be sacrificed. I shall 





tear out thy quivering heart and cast it 
at the feet of, not thy god, but ours.” 
He raised his knife as if to strike, and 
began : 

“QO Jesu, hear the prayer of thy hum- 
ble child and accept this sacrifice.” 
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“Stop !” cried the wretch lying bound 
beneath us. “Stop, thou gibbering fool. 
Offer me not to thy puny gods. If I 
must die, let it be at the feet of great 
Huitzilopochtli. He who dies a willing 
sacrifice on the altar of our mighty gods 
is transported to the glorious regions of 
the sun. Help me to my feet, and I 
will take you to your young sefior. 
Where he is, is also the god before whom 
I would die.” 

We helped the fanatic torise. “Come,” 
said he, with magnificent calmness. 

The dark lantern lit us through the 
door where we had seen our prisoner 
pause to listen, when my misstep told of 
our presence in the chapel. With our 
revolvers drawn, Sixto and I followed 
our guide till he reached the stony cliff 
in the woods. At his direction I held 
aloft the lantern, while Sixto drew a 
thick mass of vines from an aperture 
in the rock. It proved to be the en- 
trance to the abandoned mine. 

As we entered we saw in a corner of 
the rocky chamber a rudealtar. A huge 
image stood upon it. It was the war- 
god Huitzilopochtli. 

Before it, lying on a block at the idol’s 
I sprang 


feet, was the figure of a man. 
toward it and saw that it was our secre- 
tary, bound, gagged. 

We tore off the cords which bound 
him, removed the gag from his mouth, 
poured some strong pulgue down his 
throat, and then we saw Beauvier was 


alive. A faint breath moved his lips, 
his eyes opened, he knew us. 

The Aztec took no notice of our move- 
ments. He lay prostrate before the 
hideous idol. 

Young Beauvier was able at last to 
stand guard with me over our captive, 
while Sixto went to arouse the monas- 
tery. 

His violent ringing of the bell brought 
the monks running from their cells. 
While Sixto was telling Monsieur Char- 
bon about the man prowling through 
the corridors, the Superior arrived. 

“Our holy brother, San Jaco, is not 
here,” he noted. “ Let us ring for him.” 

“Yes,” cried our chief, “and ask him, 
this prophet, who was stealing through 
the monastery after midnight 7 

“My son,” solemnly interrupted the 
gentle voice of the Superior, “ didst thou 
not know the prophecy, ‘One among us 
zs called’ It was the Angel of Death, 
searching: P 


“With a dark lantern and a knife,” 
said Monsieur Charbon, in his driest 
tones. “ Goon, Sixto; finish your story.” 

“We have found the young sefior, 
and Juan Escuderos.” 

“Oh, holy San Matteo,” cried the Su- 
perior, turning pale, “ this assassin near 
our monastery again! It was he who 
murdered our last messenger. 

“Tn God’s name,” he said to a monk 
walking beside him, “go to Fra San 
Jaco’s cell and bring him to us. He 
may be in an ecstasy of prayer, or flag- 
ellating his purified flesh, and has not 
heard the bell. He will follow us.” 

When the monks found themselves 
in the mine their exclamations of won- 
der were many. The Superior ad- 
vanced to the altar. He was startled 
at seeing the image of the Aztec god 
and the bound figure at its feet, over 
which Beauvier and I were leaning with 
drawn weapons. 

Much agitated he approached, and, 
taking the dark lantern, he flashed it 
into the face of our captive. 

“No, no, no,” he shrieked, snatching 
the knife from Beauvier’s hand and 
casting it on the floor; “’tis the holiest 
among us, Fra San Jaco.” 

Almost before we had realized what 
the Superior was about, San Jaco’s bonds 
were cut. The Aztec seized the knife 
which had freed him and plunged it into 
his breast. 

“O great one,” he gasped, prone at 
the feet of his god, “accept the sacri- 
fice of him who would be thy priest— 
the blood of ¢he last Aztec.” 

The monks looked on, half petrified 
with horror. The little Superior threw 
himself on his knees beside the blood- 
stained figure, crying in a voice of 
pleading and command : 

“Kneel and pray that this soul may be 
saved.” The monks obeyed instantly. 

The Superior prayed aloud in a voice 
that soon melted to soft, entreating ac- 
cents. 

“Raise thy eyes, brother,” he im- 
plored, when he had finished his prayer; 
“raise thy eyes and gaze on thy pitying 
Saviour,” and he held the brass crucifix 
on the end of his rosary close to the 
false monk’s face. 

“ Away, blind fool,” panted the hypo- 
critical San Jaco; “there is but one Su- 
preme One, god of all gods, my Saviour 
—Huitzilopochtli!” and he spat upon 
the uplifted crucifix. 
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THE BUILDING OF LAWN-TENNAIS COURTS.” 


IRT tennis courts differ accord- 
ing to quality, and their cost 
varies from $50 to $500. In one 
case a level piece of ground just 

36x78 feet may be stripped of its sod, 
rolled a few times, and a court marked 
out on it; or, at the other extreme, 
deep foundations may have to be laid 
at heavy expense, and a_ properly 
drained surface be artificially leveled. 
By carefully inspecting the site, how- 
ever, a happy medium can generally be 
found, and at small expense a dirt court 
built that will prove both satisfactory 
and lasting. 

In making a judicious selection of a 
site the three most important considera- 
tions are space, light and drainage. If 
good tennis is to be played on the courts, 
particularly if tournament matches are 
to take place on them, it will not suffice 
to have just the amount of space the 
court proper will occupy. The back- 
stop nettings should never be nearer 
than fifteen feet from the lines, and if 
good players are expected to use the 
courts, the customary space behind the 
base lines is 21 feet at each end. At the 
sides at least six feet, and if possible 12 
feet, should be allowed beyond the side 
lines of each court. A well-appointed 
court for tournament play should be 
centered in a space 6ox120 feet. Wire 


*‘** How to build a tennis court ?” has been the burden 
of several inquiries among the batch that come as har- 
bingers of spring to OUTING. Even before the frost 
is out of the ground the lovers of lawn tennis begin to 
think of preparing their courts tor the coming sea- 
son's play, and it is not every club that can afford the 
luxury of an experienced groundsman to build and 
care for its courts. Many private families, too, would 
lay out courts on theirown property if they only 
knew that it is not necessary to employ an expert 
court-builder to prepare them.—EDITOR. 


back-stop netting 10 or 12 feet high 
should surround it at these distances 
from the lines. If there are two courts, 
there should be at least 18 feet between 
their side lines, and one netting can 
surround both. 

Next the consideration of light. A 
spot should be selected where there is 
always plenty of sunlight, and where at 
no time of the day does any shadow 
cross the ground on which the court is 
to be laid. Green or black is the pref- 
erable background to play against, but 
any dark and even color will do. A court 
should never be laid out with any light 
background within a short distance at 
either end, or at either side. 

One more cardinal point should be re- 
membered. Lay out the court north 
and south—never east and west. If this 
warning is disregarded, the player at 
one end or the other will be hopelessly 
blinded by the sun. 

In many respects drainage is the most 
important consideration in selecting a 
site for a tennis court. -On the natural 
facilities in this line depends largely the 
cost of laying out a good dirt court. If 
the natural soil be sandy and well 
drained, particularly if it is on high 
ground which slopes away near by, 
artificial drain-pipes will not have to be 
put in; butif it be thick clay that holds 
moisture long, or on low ground with 
neighboring slopes that drain toward it, 
the court will be useless for many hours 
after each rainfall unless artificial drain- 
pipes are put in. 

These drain-pipes can be laid in the 
foundations of a court by getting six- 
inch stone sewer-pipes cut in halves, or 











stone gutters used on roofs, and sinking 
them in the ground, open side up, eight- 
een inches under the surface, two or 
three on each side of the net, parallel 
with the side lines and dividing up the 
graded space equally. These drain- 
pipes should be filled with cracked stone 
about the’size of walnuts. Thesestones 
keep the drain from filling up with earth 
and being stopped up, and the water 
trickles through the coarse sand and 
stones to the drain, and is carried down 
to the main drain-pipe in the center. 
Every well-built tennis court should 
be drained toward the net, and a similar 
drain-pipe, well protected with broken 
stone, should be sunk at right angles to 
the court, dividing it in halves at the net. 
Into this gutter all other drains should 
lead, and it should be tilted enough to 
carry the water to one side, well off the 
grounds, into some lower spot, or be con- 
nected with some regular sewer. A sur- 
face grade of eight inches is enough to 
keep the average court dry—that is, the 
base-lines should be eight inches higher 
than the net, and if the soil is sandy 
enough to take up most of the water 
from the average rainstorm, no drain 
but that under the net will be necessary. 
Many courts are drained off to one 
side, while others have all the grade 
from one end to the other, but in both 
cases the playing surface of the court is 
not true, and expert players will soon 
notice the fault. The surface is also 
gradually washed away by storms. A 
grade of eight inches from either end 
down to the net not only leaves the 
court true for play, but is hardly notice- 
able. The drain under the net is easily 
kept free, if well filled with broken stone, 
and it carries off all the moisture from 
the court. In the heaviest storms a 
small pool of water settles here, but the 
drain soon sucks it allin. Even if this 
part of the court remains soft, it will 
not prevent play, for the ball never 
strikes there, and it is never stepped on. 
The building of the court comes next. 
The earth should be cut away toadepth 
of eighteen inches if drains are to be 
put in, and one foot if no drains are 
required. After leveling it carefully 
with a spirit-level or plumb-line, to be 
sure that the grade is right, a layer of 
six inches of broken stone should first 
be laid and pounded down hard with 
thumpers. Ordinary trap-rock used for 
macadamizing roads is perhaps the best 
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for this purpose, but any broken stone, 
averaging in sizes from a walnut to 
an egg, will answer the purpose. This 
should be covered with a three-inch 
layer of fine gravel, which should be 
thoroughly pounded and watered and 
rolled for several days before being cov- 
ered. Before any surface is put on the 
court, the greatest care should be taken 
to see that the foundation is perfectly 
level, or, rather, that the center of it is 
not more than twelve nor less than six 
inches lower than at the ends. Any 
holes or depressions that appear from 
the rolling and pounding should be 
filled in before it is covered. 

The covering for the court, not less 
than three nor more than six inches in 
thickness, should be of sandy loam and 
clay mixed. The proportions depend 
on the quality of the clay. If it is very 
sticky, two parts of sand to one of clay 
are best ; but for the average, the ingre- 
dients should be mixed about evenly, 
and then if the court is found to be too 
soft but dry, more clay should be added; 
while if it drains poorly and stays mud- 
dy too long after rain, or its surface is 
too sticky for the players’ feet, more 
sand should be added on the surface. 
When the court is finally covered, it 
should be thoroughly watered and rolled 
alternately every day for two weeks be- 
fore it is played on at all, and any de- 
pressions or uneven spots corrected as 
fast as they appear from the settling. 

Net-posts should be permanently 
sunk as soon as the ground is ready to 
be played on, and they should be not 
less than two feet under the ground and 
forty feet apart. In marking out the 
lines, a thick mixture of whitewash 
should be put on with a brush, not a 
marking machine, or by pouring it out 
of acan. Two long strips of wood or 
narrow boards should be fastened to- 
gether with three or four braces, their 
inner edges just three inches apart and 
parallel, This marker should be laid 
on the ground where the line is desired, 
and the brush and whitewash run up 
and down inside between the boards. 
The line is then thoroughly painted ex- 
actly three inches wide and perfectly 
straight. Waving lines or those made 
of marble-dust are abominations. 

The court should be swept, watered, 
rolled and freshly marked out after every 
eight or ten sets. If the surface is 


sticky, a very thin coating of fine, 
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screened sand will improve its playing 
surface. Instantly a depression is dis- 
covered it should be filled in and rolled 
down level before playing is continued, 
for it is almost as dangerous for the 
court to continue with it uneven as for 
the players. 

A court should never be rolled in the 
condition players leave it after play. It 
should be swept over first, until all 
lumps are leveled down, before the roll- 
er is allowed on its surface. A player's 
heel raises a little lump; if the roller 
goes over this before it is swept down 
even again, a hard ridge results and the 
ball will bound unevenly from it. The 
best sweeper is a heavy joist of wood 
with a dozen thicknesses of old jute 
bagging, or coarse cloth, fastened to its 
bottom and trailing on behind it. This 
should be drawn over the court with a 
handle or rope several times. 

There is wider range in building a 
grass court. If one has a fine, well- 
drained lawn, it may be only necessary 
to mark out the court and begin to play, 
but “there are others.” 

Let us suppose a tennis enthusiast is 
anxious to lay out a good grass court on 
his private lawn. If the ground is level 
and naturally drains itself, and the turf 
is smooth, it is only necessary to cut out 
the sod in patches wherever the smallest 
depressions or mounds are seen, and cut 
away or build up the ground beneath it 
before returning the sod to its place. 
Then select the best spot on the lawn 
and put up your net after the court is 
marked out, but once more be it noted 
that it should run north and south, not 





APRIL. 


east and west. The net-posts should 
not be permanently sunk in the ground, 
as on an earth court, for the lines of a 
turf court should be constantly shifted, 
if only for a few feet ata time. Other- 
wise, the sod will soon wear off bare 
and brown at the base-lines, where the 
server stands. Just as soon as the first 
signs of dying grass appear, the lines 
should be shifted three or four feet. 

Grass courts should be marked with 
paint, too, not with whitewash or lime. 
Lime burns up the grass and kills it, 
while whitewash cakes, crumbles and 
gets scattered about in the grass too 
much. If using natural turf, it is wise 
to sow it thickly with some fertile grass 
seed twice or three times a season, and 
to water it profusely every day from 
spring to fall, except when it rains hard, 
and twice each day during dry weather, 
if itis being used much. Rolling will 
improve the court wonderfully, par- 
ticularly if spiked shoes are being used 
on its surface, and the grass should be 
clipped close certainly twice a week, or 
three times during the rainy seasons. 
Before it is either rolled or used after a 
storm, it should be thoroughly swept 
with a regular broom all over its sur- 
face, for in most soil there are worms 
that throw up little piles of dirt after 
each rain. 

But if one’s lawn is not drained well 
enough for a tennis court, or its grass is 
too thin, or the whole surface is uneven, 
it will be necessary to prepare it before 
marking out the court. If the fault lies 
only in the quality of the turf, the sod 
should be “stripped” off, a little rich 
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earth spread over the former ground un- 
der the sod, and fresh sods of a better 
quality brought and carefully fitted over 
the full surface of the court. Great 
care should be taken to fit these fresh 
sods close together, and after they are 
laid, the surface should be well beaten 
with a flat, heavy wooden beater, and 
rolled and watered daily without use 
until the new roots have had several 
weeks in which to take a firm hold. 
-lenty of water is necessary on new sod, 
and some grass-seed generously strewn 
over the new sods will often make the 
growth more luxuriant. 

Generally, the highest portion of the 
ground on the old level should be a foot 
above the surrounding lawn, and the 
rest terraced to bring it to this level, 
according to the general contour and 
slope of the lawn. 

In building up the ground like this, 
it is wise to use broken rocks a good 
deal, as in a well-made earth court, to 
help the drainage, and at the edge of 
each terrace the newly - made land 
should be held in place by a roughly 
built wall of broken stone, which can 
be masked behind a grass terrace or 
left open to facilitate drainage. If 
heavy stone is not put in these terraces, 
the rains of the spring and fall will 
wash these away entirely, they will be 
undermined and cave in. 

To mark out a court, two pegs should 
be driven into the ground 78 feet apart 
and parallel with the edge of the pre- 
pared plot. Along a string stretched 
taut from one peg to the other, mark the 
first side-line. Then drive down pegs for 
the other two corners of the court, each 
being 36 feet from its nearest corner, and 
the two being 78 feet apart. But before 


THE 


SAUCY little breeze one day, 
A Ere March had blown itself away, 
Among the trees went suing. 
And which his love, but one could tell ; 
They kept their pretty secret well, 
None knew iow sped the wooing. 


any of the other lines are marked a 
string should be stretched across the 
diagonals of the court, first from one 
corner to its diagonal opposite, and then 
across the opposite diagonal, to prove 
that the court is absolutely square, not 
diamond-shaped. These two diagonals 
should be exactly the same. When this 
is proved to be correct, the outer lines 
of the court can be marked. 

Next come the single-court side-lines, 
and they should be put in, whether you 
intend to use the court for singles or 
not. They are parallel with the outer 
side-lines and 4% feet inside of them. 
Twenty-one feet from the net (that is, 
18 feet from the base-lines), at either 
side of the court, a peg should be driven 
down on the inner side-line, and the 
service-line marked across in each half 
of the court. Finally, a peg should be 
put in the ground at the middle of each 
of the base-lines, and a string stretched 
from one to the other. This will give 
the position of the half-court-line, which 
should extend, however, only from one 
service-line to the other. On each base- 
line, just inside the peg, a small mark 
should be made to indicate plainly the 
center of the base-line, so that it is easy 
to see that the server stands on the oppo- 
site side of the base-line from the court 
into which he is serving. 

It is well to drive down the pegs deep 
enough not to interfere with the play- 
ers, and leave them there for future 
marking. On grass courts this rule can 
also be followed to advantage, and when 
it is necessary to move the lines the pegs 
can be moved just one foot or two or 
three by exact measurement, and the 
diagonals tested when they are replaced, 
before marking out the fresh court. 


SECRET. 


Each day he came through early spring, 

And flew to each, on perrumed wing, 
The roguish little satyr! 

But where his tale of love was coo’d, 

Or which the one the gallant woo’d, 
Was quite another matter! 


But soon, as April warmer grew, 
His whispered words grew warmer too, 
And bolder his caressing ; 
Till, bending shy, her slender plume, 
A peach tree blushed to rosy bloom, 
he secret thus confessing. 


PAULINE FRANCES CAMP. 








MALLARD SHOOTING IN THE TIMBER. 


BY FRANK E. KELLOGG. a 


EARLY every sportsman has some 
particular bird that it is his espe- 
cial delight to pursue, and most 
of us have some certain method 

of hunting that same bird that fills our 
soul with joy. While grouse, quail, 
snipe and in fact all kinds of wing 
shooting are fine, I must say that for 
me wild-fowl shooting stands pre-emi- 
nent, and of the various forms of it, 
shooting over a goodly flock of decoys, 
with a genial companion, is the most 
seductive. 

There is one other method of shoot- 
ing wild fowl, which, probably from 
early associations, claims a warm spot 
in my heart, and, I regret to say, we get 
but little of it along the Mississippi 
these later years. I refer to mallard 
shooting in the timber when the spring 
migrations are on. : 

Years ago we had a surfeit of that 
kind of sport every spring, but of 
late it has been rare, and the shooter 
must be on the alert to go the day the 
advance flight appears, as the ducks re- 
main only one day, whereas in former 
years they tarried many days, and some- 
times weeks. 

There is something peculiarly fas- 
cinating about mallard shooting in the 
timber during the first pleasant days of 
spring, and a person who has once en- 
joyed it will ever after have a lingering 
fondness for it and a longing to try it 
again. 

Two years ago the writer was for- 
tunate enough to again participate in 
one of these shoots. Friend L and 
myself determined to catch the first 
flight if possible. One afternoon, the 
latter part of March, L came to me 
and said he thought we had better go 
next morning. 

“T have noticed several flocks go 
north this afternoon, and the air is so soft 
and spring-like that I think the first flight 
will be here to-night,” he said. 

“That just suits me. Iam aching to 
get in the woods after them,” I replied. 

Next morning, after an early break- 
fast, we went a four-mile drive along 
the Mississippi bluffs; hitched the 








horse and donned our top-boots and 
shell vests, the latter filled with chilled 
sixes and smokeless, and started for the 


woods, The warm spring air made us 
feel that it was worth something to live 
through a long, marrow-freezing win- 
ter. A few pairs of mallards circling 
over the tree-tops toid us that we had 
struck it right. We had gone but ashort 
distance in the forest when a series of 
quacks greeted our ears, and several 
mallards sprang from a little puddle 
out of gunshot and made off. 

“This will never do,” said my com- 
panion ; “we go crashing through the 
woods like a couple of tenderfeet.” 

“Never mind; let’s get to some feed- 
ing-place. These ducks will keep for a 
few hours ; we will get them later on,” 
I replied. 

Every few yards we could hear a pair 
get out ahead of us, so we were confi- 
dent of getting some shooting. Once, as 
we passed a little depression containing 
a few pails of water, a couple of badly 
frightened mallards that had lingered 
too long got up, uttering loud protests 
at our intrusion. Each of us picked out 
the duck on the side nearer, and they 
both subsided. 

Half a mile further on we separated, 
I going to a swale or bed of a slough 
containing scattered clumps of willows 
with a pin-oak ridge on one side, while 
L announced his intention of going 
about eighty rods northeast of me. As 
I neared my stand, about two dozen 
mallards rose up out of the shallow 
puddles and scattered through the 
woods. Making no effort to shoot, as 
I knew they would return some time 
during the day, I quietly walked into the 
swale and took my stand by a bushy 
willow. A moment later the whip-like 
crack of L ’s gun told me he had 
opened the ball. 

My turn came afew moments after, 
as a pair of mallards came along and 
started to locate near me. I made a 
pretty double and anchored both of 
them. Then I must fill my pipe, and 
when that confounded cracking match 
exploded it scared an unnoticed mallard 
just dropping its wings to come in. 
Those matches have spviled many a 
shot for me; but that time, the day was 
so delicious that I couldn't feel cross 
even at acracking match, so I made a 
resolve to watch closer next time and 
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went on smoking. I suspect the quiet 
of the scene must have charmed me into 
forgetfulness and caused me to neglect 
my business. At any rate, on hearing 
a slight noise, I looked around and saw 
a pair of mallards standing on their 
tails about twenty yards away, vigor- 
ously lecturing me on the poor taste of 
coming where I wasn’t invited, while 
their wings frantically worked the back 
motion, trying to retire as expeditiously 
as possible. Two quick shots sent them 
both crashing through a willow. 

A little later I looked down a long, 
narrow opening in the forest, slightly 
to the left of where I supposed L 
to be, and saw a drake coming toward 
me. Mentally deciding that he would 
make a nice addition to my pile, I stood 
watching him. 

Suddenly, without a second’s warn- 
ing, my intended victim doubled up in 
the air and collapsed like a wet rag. 
The first thought that came to me was 
that it was a queer feat for a healthy 
mallard to perform, and then the sharp 
crack of a gun smote the air, andI knew 
it was my friend’s doing. 

Looking south, shortly after, I saw a 
pair of mallards coming slowly up my 
swale, evidently looking for a place to 
dine. Standing perfectly motionless, I 
watched them prospecting along, side 
by side. The green-headed gallant was 
chattering away, giving his plainly 
dressed sweetheart a lot of taffy, as is 
customary, and doubtless assuring her 
that she was the only duck in the world 
he cared a cent for. I moved not a 
muscle until they slid over a clump of 
willows in front of me, chuckling away 
to themselves, and extended their 
orange legs to alight, gracefully hold- 
ing themselves stationary in the air a 
moment. The time had come to act, 
and the gun went to my face like a flash. 
Both ducks leaped into the air with one 
frantic, nerve-paralyzing bound. 

My right centered the drake at the 
height of his leap, and as the wither- 
ing blast struck him, he dropped to 
earth, where he was joined a second 
later by his mate. 

For perhaps ten minutes I stood 
enjoying the pleasant sunshine sifting 
down through the leafless branches, the 
distant calling of some female mallard 
contrasting sharply with the soft dron- 
ing of the light wind through the trees. 
All at once I heard the low, shrill hiss 





that comes from no throat but a mallard 
drake’s. Turning my head, I saw him 
passing on the opposite side of the willow, 
utterly oblivious of his danger. Silently 
and swiftly the gun came up, a sharp 
report, and he was mine. 

It was the easiest shooting in the 
world, and the pleasantest. I could see 
or hear ducks nearly every moment, 
but there were plenty of feeding-places 
and I only got my share. Ten fine 
mallards were piled around my tree 
when L—— came up for a lunch and a 
chat. 

“ How are you fixed?” he inquired. 

“ Middling, thank you,” with a nod 
toward the pile. 

“ Went me two better,” was his com- 
ment, after counting my ducks. 

“T only missed two shots,” I re- 
marked with an air of conscious su- 
periority. 

“JT didn’t miss any,” was the re- 
joinder, “ but I wasn’t in a very good 
place. I could shoot from now till 
Christmas, and not miss a shot, at this 
kind of shooting; it’s like shooting 
chickens in a barnyard—what the— 
shoo, get off my hat.” 

I laugh now when thinking about 
it. There were perhaps twenty mal- 
lards that had started to alight on 
us, climbing, leaping, and squawking. 
They had dropped in from the river 
on the opposite side of the tree, and 
now were frantically trying to get out 
of range. In as many seconds, four 
barrels were emptied at them, and 
they all flew away—not a feather was 
touched. We gazed at each other re- 
proachfully for a moment; then as we 
walked slowly up the little slope and 
sat down on a log to eat our lunch, I re- 
marked : “ Just ‘like shooting chickens 
in a barnyard,’ isn’t it?” 

While devouring sandwiches, pickles 
and pie I said to L : “You spoiled 
a nice shot for me this morning,” and I 
told him about the mallard headed my 
way that dropped so limp all at once. 

“T hate to spoil the romance of that 
shot, but the truth is, I didn’t kill that 
duck. I saw it fall though,” said L 
quickly. 

“Who did?” I asked, wonderingly. 

“JT don’t know. Some freckle-faced 
farmer boy in blue overalls and a black 
hat, shooting an old musket.” 

At that juncture L picked up his 
gun without the least show of excite- 
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ment and continued, “ Point your gun 
at the top of that big willow—quick !” 

A queer picture, two men sitting on 
a log with both guns leveled at the 
top of a willow and nothing in sight. 
Ten seconds after we heard a familiar 
hiss, and two mallard drakes appeared 
at the top of the willow. “Now!” A 
double report rang out, and both drakes 
crashed through the tree. 

“Saw ’em coming,” L volunteered, 
as he settled back on the log and filled 
his mouth with pie. 

Half an hour later, after a social 
smoke, L departed with the remark 
that he was “ going to put my eye out,” 
and I resumed business at the old stand. 
I was so thoroughly contented and 
happy that I didn’t care much about 
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OTH owners ‘were’ enthusiastic 
B yachtsmen, and each was sure 
of the superior merits of his 
craft. To settle the question 
they made a match for a race which 
should be a race, and test the speed and 
sea-going power of the boats and the 
pluck and seamanship of the crew. It 
was to be a war to the death from 
Marblehead to New York for the lust 
and glory of the thing, with a $600 cup 
as a memorial for the winner, 


killing many more, although I made no 
intentional misses. 

Occasionally one was added to my 
bag, until about four o’clock I was de- 
bating whether to pull up stakes, find 
L , and start for home, when I espied 
a drake coming down the swale toward 
me, pretty high up. I was behind the 
willow, and as he came squarely over 
me, waving his long, lithe, snake-like 
head from side to side, I pulled the 
trigger. At the report, the fine dark 
green head was laid on the glossy back, 
the powerful wings clasped his sides, 
and the drake pitched headlong at the 
foot of a willow. I found L a few 
moments after. He had the better 
shooting in the afternoon, and our bag 
footed up thirty-six, all mallards. 
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i), THE SIMPLE 

\ \ and TRUE 
ACCOUNT OF 

AN OCEAN 


YACHT RACE. 


BY E. C. JEWELL. 


It is a long course for boats 50 feet long 
or under to sail in blustery weather, 
and there is rough-water going in the 
stretch to Cape Cod and on the outside 
of the Cape; ugly sailing to be done, too, 
over Nantucket Shoals and from Gay 
Head past Montauk Point and Point 
Judith into Long Island Sound. And 
even the blue-water sailors who smile at 
the summer-day achievements of most 
yachtsmen allow a drop or so of salt 
water and several grains of marine sand 
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in the blood of the amateurs who take 
such a trip for sport. 

On the day fixed for the start, a good 
strong sou’westerly breeze was driving 
up roughly heaped clouds, and the sea 
looked dark and cold offshore. After 
an afternoon of bustle both boats were 
stretching about the harbor, and though 
there was a bit of spite in the puffs, our 
craft, a 50-foot schooner, carried a small 
main gaff-topsail. We mustered thir- 
teen all aboard—six amateurs and the 
skipper, four hands, cook and steward 
forward ; and we started on a Friday, 
but one of the amateurs had the good 
luck to find a crooked copper, which was 
nailed forthwith to the foremast and 
Friday’s evil omen was averted. The 
other yacht was a Burgess cutter, a few 
feet shorter, but supposed to have the 
advantage, if there was any, from her 
single-stick rig and model; and she 
carried four amateurs, a sailing master, 
three hands and a steward. 

The sloop thought a few minutes’ ad- 
vantage not worth fighting for at the 
start of a 250-mile course, so she sailed 
soberly about above the starting-line, 
waiting for the gun. But the schooner 
set out to show Uncle Sam’s officers, the 


judges, a sample of yacht jockeying. 
With one of the amateurs at the wheel, 
a first-rate sailor and racing man, we 
went zigzagging about the government 
ship, the helmsman gauging her speed, 


and at times “driving” her until the 
water boiled her whole length, deep on 
the lower side of the deck. One man 
sat with his eyes glued to a stop-watch, 
calling out the minutes and seconds, 
before the time for the starting-gun. 
With beautiful precision our steersman 
brought the mettled little schooner 
down over the line at top speed just as 
the smoke puffed out of the gun. The 
starters gave her acheer for the bit of 
showing off, and away she went, with a 
hand climbing the foremast to loose the 
foretopsail. 

The sloop was three minutes or more 
in passing the start, and went flying 
down the smooth harbor and out round 
the lighthouse point to open water after 
her leader. Outside, the sea was raked 
with steep waves that welcomed us 
viciously and promised a lively dance 
if the breeze continued to freshen. No 
sooner was the schooner out in it than 
the foretopsail, lately set, melted into a 
little bunch at the masthead, as it was 


clewed up, and the maintopsail had to 
follow likewise. 

The steward, deceived by the smooth 
water of the harbor, had left all the 
openings in the deck, for light and air, 
uncovered; and the third or fourth 
plunge in the chop outside she took a 
solid crest, green water, as the sailors 
say, over the bow, which washed down 
hatches and skylights and flooded the 
sailors’ quarters, the forecastle and the 
cooking-room. 

For half an hour or more both craft 
pounded into the head sea on the course 
to the Cape Cod lights. Astern, the 
cutter seemed to be making worse 
weather of it than the schooner, and we 
were dropping her fast. She would 
plunge viciously, and the white water 
would seem to wash clear to her mast. 
Then they would luff and let her go 
along easier. 

Just as the first dusk began to put 
hard shadows on the clouds, we saw her 
manceuvre strangely, but were so far 
ahead that in the dimming light we 
could not make out exactly what she 
was doing. As the wind had grown 
stronger and the sea worse since we 
drew away from the land, we guessed 
that she had come to in order to reef ; 
and soon we could no longer make her 
out. 

We drove ahead, the wind stronger 
still, and the spring of the waves for 
our weather bow more headlong every 
moment. Just before dark a council of 
war determined us on shortening sail. 
It looked like a very dirty night, indeed, 
and the sea just “fitted her,” z. ¢., the 
waves came just far enough apart to 
make her plunge in the worst possible 
manner; and our bowsprit writhed 
suggestively when she pounded over 
one sea only to stick that “nose-pole” 
deep into the next, and recovered, her 
bows a smother of froth and the foot of 
the jib black with wet, dripping above 
the still quivering bowsprit. So we de- 
cided to take in the jib entirely and put 
two reefs in the mainsail, lest carrying 
away a spar should lose us our advan- 
tage and the race. 

It was like taking the brake off from 
a four-in-hand drag on a steep grade, 
and she seemed fairly to fly when re- 
leased from the grip of head wind and 
sea, as the helm went up for a few min- 
utes while we took in headsail before 
the wind. Then she rounded to, and 
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pitched sullenly and wildly while the 
double reef was being tied down. This 
done, she was brought to her course 
again and went along more easily under 
the reduced sail. So with the conscious- 
ness of being all right for the night, the 
afterguard went down into the cabin 
and, throwing off oilskins and pilot jack- 
ets, sat down to dinner, with astounding 
appetites after the keen air and hard 
work—all except one. The pride of the 
amateurs, who sported a stunning golf 
suit, was laid low. He was a good 
yachtsman, but—well, perhaps the golf 
suit was to blame, so he stayed on deck, 
stretched unostentatiously flat. Therest 
of us had a jolly time over a dinner 
that must have cost the steward no end 
of work in that swaying, tumbling gal- 
ley forward. 

We managed to make a thorough 
business of dinner by balancing the 
soup and by holding the other edibles 
down in the racks with one hand, while 
we wielded fork or glass with the other. 
Then it was all hands on deck again, 
while the watches were chosen and the 
hands forward had their dinner. 

Things looked like a gale of wind on 
deck after the quiet of the cabin, but in 
a few minutes we judged the weather 
as only a very strong breeze—not more 
than “half a gale” —and the little 
schooner made easy work of it under 
her shortened sail. So the watches were 
divided and set, and after a half hour of 
chill air we of the port watch went be- 
low out of the smashing work our craft 
made of her hurdle race over the snarl- 
ing, white-maned waves that came rac- 
ing at us out of the dusk, which met the 
low black clouds close to us, so close 
as to heighten the sense of isolation of 
the struggling little schooner. 

It was a waste of time to study 
the zesthetics of frowning night-pictures 
when a good berth in the snug cabin 
lay waiting for us ; moreover, with the 
prospect of turning out at midnight for 
four hours of steering and hauling. So 
in ten minutes our three amateurs and 
two hands forward were tucked away 
in their berths. And in ten more the 
Chinese orchestra of squeaking parti- 
tions, groaning spars, rattling doors and 
thumping rudder-stock softened into a 
low, droning accompaniment to the 
swaying seesaw of our ocean cradle, and 
we were in the soundest slumber known 
to man. 


It only seemed another quarter of an 
hour when a burlesque boatswain’s call 
of “ Ahoy there! all the port watch on 
deck! D’ye hear the news?” turned us 
out to find the schooner underall sail once 
more, beating up to Cape Cod against a 
light air that had drawn into the south- 
east. The other watch had had a grad- 
ually lessening breeze, till finally they 
had set topsails just before we came on 
deck. 

Our watch was monotonous enough, 
with the slow sailing against the light 
air, broken only by tacking ship about 
every bell (half hour) and keeping look- 
out for lights. Once an old hooker, 
ambling lazily along, winged off before 
it, tried to cross our bows, but we held 
our luff, and drew into her so swiftly 
that she had to swing far out of her 
course, with foresail aback and the old 
mossback at the wheel shouting some- 
thing that we neither heard nor heeded. 

We routed out the other watch at four 
o’clock, with great satisfaction at their 
yawning and grumbling—tit for tat— 
and went down for our second snooze 
just as the first dim gray of dawn was 
adding still another degree to the aching 
desolation of the leaden sea and clouded 
sky, accented by the faint outlines of 
the desert sand-dunes of Cape Cod off 
there to starboard, stretching into mere 
shadow north and south. 

The starboard watch steered us into 
good weather after sunrise, and at eight 
bells (eight o’clock) the baffling air of 
the last two watches had become a 
pretty southeast sailing breeze, and we 
were along by Chatham, rather close in- 
shore, as it had been decided to make a 
fair wind of it by following the beach 
channel around Monomoy Point, instead 
of keeping out to cross the shoals by the 
ship channel. With all hands at sta- 
tions for quick work if it should be nec- 
essary, our amateur captain and mate 
took her through this shallow channel 
very neatly, and at ten o’clock we had 
made our short cut successfully, and 
squared away in the ship’s channel for 
the run up Nantucket Sound. 

All hands made lively work of setting 
fore gaff-topsail and balloon main-top- 
mast staysail, and shifting the small 
jib-topsail for a new ballooner, which 
sheeted far aft to the quarter, and com- 
pleted the cloud of canvas. The soft air, 
full of sunshine, came pouring into our 
enormous kites, and sent us roaring 
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along in true racing style. The crews 
of the lightships, which we passed close 
aboard, gathered at the rails to watch 
and probably to speculate on our cloud 
of racing sail—a sight not often seen 
over a 50-foot boat in those waters so 
late in the year. 

All day long the breeze held true, and 
hour after hour we chuckled at our 10 
or 10 1-2 knot speed, which rose between 
two of the lightships to a fraction over 
11 knots (about 13 land miles) per hour. 
The decks dried out white again,and the 
brass and mahogany shone and sparkled 
afresh after the stiff bout of the night 
before. Layer after layer of clothes 
came off from the crew, and the golf 
suit recovered and moved again among 
us. So we sprawled about the deck and 
squinted knowingly at the great winte 
canvas of the kites swaying easily 
against the far-off blue of the sky, tak- 
ing a pull now and then to make every- 
thing draw its best, and “keeping her 
walking.” .Twice in a watch each ama- 
teur took his trick at the wheel, for the 
amateurs did all the steering and navi- 
gation throughout the cruise. Then the 
happy tar would sit fondling the spokes, 
with an eye dropping constantly into 
the binnacle, and a joyful grin as he 
glanced at the taut leach of the balloon 
staysail or at the white wake reeling 
itself swiftly out astern, with the patent 
log leaping through it like a fish in 
chase. 

We took our fill of lazy enjoyment in 
this day of swift sailing over a smooth 
summer sea, but it was broken off rather 
abruptly. 

Soon after we changed our course to 
stand out between Martha’s Vineyard 
and the Elizabeth Islands, about four 
in the afternoon, the fleecy clouds began 
to thicken and darken in the southeast 
and harden into a black curtain, threat- 
ening wind and wet. But our captain 
and mate were not to be frightened be- 
fore they were hurt, and held all on with 
the balloon sails, even if the skipper 
and one or two of the crew forward did 
shake their heads a bit and glance now 
and then at our spreading wings aloft. 
We had not long to wait. In a quarter 
of an hour a smart rain-squall drove 
down on us, knocking the schooner al- 
most flat. Not a rope parted, however, 
by good luck, and the owner, who was 
at the wheel, kept everything full, since 
otherwise the light sails would go into 


ribbons with their flapping. The bal- 
loon jib-topsail, with eight of us on the 
bowsprit, came down first in workman- 
like fashion, without trailing overboard, 
which would have lost us the sail and 
likely a man with it; and then, the main- 
topmast staysail, which was shaking and 
wrenching the mainmast till the whole 
boat trembled, and made it a wonder 
that the topmast should stand a mo- 
ment. 

All this time the schooner was driving 
along on her beam-ends with a perfect 
maelstrom of white water covering a 
third of her deck to leeward, heeling so 
much that nimble work called for a sure 
foothold and “hanging on by the eye- 
lids.” No sooner were all the topsails 
off than both the headsail sheets slipped 
on the cleats to which they were made 
fast and ran out. With a spring likea 
flash, the skipper seized the forestaysail 
sheet and had it trimmed aft again in a 
breath. But the jib sheet had run out al- 
together and the sail was flapping and 
thrashing, “jumping ” the stay till bow- 
sprit and foremast shook the schooner to 
the bottom-most keel-bolt. It was all 
over in a few seconds, however, and the 
jib hauled snugly down the bowsprit, 
but not before its thrashing had broken 
the heavy rope to which its luff or outer 
side was stitched. Every one drew a 
breath when all was fast, for this acci- 
dent might have broken some part of 
the rigging which would have disabled 
us and sent us into port for repairs ; but 
we were able to keep our course without 
the jib, so a couple of hands were sent 
out to splice the bolt-rope and repair 
damages as well as possible, while the 
schooner held on through Vineyard 
Sound out to the Sow and Pigs Light- 
ship. 

Night was coming on as the course 
was laid from the lightship to Race 
Rock Light, at the entrance of Long 
Island Sound. ‘There was already a 
strong southerly sea running, which 
broke high on frowning Gay Head, now 
far astern, and the strengthening south- 
east wind sent growing white - caps 
across the swell. But as the breeze was 
well behind us, the schooner ran swiftly 
over that, rolling a bit and tossing away 
disdainfully the crests that leaped into 
white pyramids when the southeast 
seas broke on the summit of the old 
swell. Still she yawed vilely without 
the jib to check the windward swing of 
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the bows, every time she stooped over a 
sea, and put her headrails flush with the 
boiling crest before rising to the next, 
with a sidling drop of the stern, away 
from the rudder as it were. It was 
hard work steering, you may be sure, 
but she was doing noble sailing, so we 
kept her at it, though the wind had risen 
till we did not dare to set the jib for 
fear of losing it altogether by a second 
break. 

Dinner was served early, for it looked 
like another bad night; and the port 
watch, which would have the ship from 
eight to twelve, took an hour’s rest in 
their berths to make ready for hard 
work. This was cut short at seven bells 
(7:30) by a call of all hands, and we but- 
toned oilskins, strapped on sou’westerts, 
and jumped on deck, and stopped breath- 
less to find a perfect Inferno after the 
quiet of the closely shut cabin. The 
heavens were black as the darkness of 
the blind, and were so close that the 
driving rain-drops seemed the groping 
fingers of that black chaos, only an arm’s 
length away. And beneath it and all 
about us the ocean was a sea of writh- 
ing, unearthly fire, blazing with phos- 
phorescence, where each rain-drop bit 
of flying spume lashed its surface. 
Veined and laced with this magic illu- 
mination, great waves reared them- 
selves astern and raced after the plung- 
ing schooner that was flying like a wild 
mustang for its life in a prairie fire. 
Now and then the schooner would make 
a flying leap, to land in a crest just 
breaking into a line of white, at once 
snow and fire, on either side. 

So we watched that weird yet majes- 
tic and beautiful sky of ebony and ocean 
of fire while means of taking in sail 
were discussed. It was blowing a small 
gale, and the whole mainsail was on her. 
In order not to risk having the decks 
swept by a boarding sea in coming to 
the wind, it was determined to take in 
the mainsail as we went, since we had 
plenty of hands. The schooner was 
brought just quartering the trough of 
the sea, the peak was dropped, and the 
boom hauled flat in and secured. Then 
all hands began a dogged clutching and 
dragging and fisting to muzzle the 
thrashing folds of the great sail, to keep 
it from going overboard and getting 
away from us entirely as it came slowly 
down. Luck and the number of bat- 
talions was with us, and after five or 
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fifty minutes—who can tell?—of des- 
perate work, we had the sail rolled up 
in some sort of fashion and fastened se- 
curely to the boom. Then we were snug 
as possible, with nothing set but the 
foresail and forestaysail. We could 
heave to at any moment if the sea got 
too heavy for running ; moreover, we 
had not been “ carrying on” for nothing, 
and were already past Point Judith, 
with Block Island Light getting indis- 
tinct somewhere out on the port quar- 
ter. Another eighteen or twenty miles, 
and we should be in the smooth water 
of the Sound, and it might blow and 
welcome. So the starboard watch, ex- 
cept the owner and the skipper, went 
below to their blankets, for she was 
making pretty weather in this devil’s 
caldron, and going along like an “old 
shoe,” as the sailors say. 

Yet it took the most careful steering 
and unremitting watchfulness on the 
helmsman’s part, to ease her over the 
seas and make good the course. To add 
to his enjoyment the binnacle lights 
kept blowing out. Then one had to 
steer by the revolution of the earth, so to 
speak—by the wind and f/ee/ of the boat 
—while some one jumped below to light 
the lamps. Again there was the con- 
tinual staring over the fiery water to 
pick up the lighthouses we expected to 
make out. Some one would see a spark- 
ling mote away ahead and sing out un- 
certainly. Then we would pass the 
word to the captain or mate at work 
over the chart down below, and he 
would verify or disprove it with parallel 
ruler and scale. It was strange how 
quickly we became used to the features 
of that wild night. Coming on deck into 
it we found a bit of the Inferno unde- 
scribed by Dante (and indescribable.) 
An hour later, and we thought of the 
fiery sea only as bothersome in making 
out the lighthouses; of the sweeping 
waves only as they made the yacht steer 
badly. Yet all through there was the 
keen delight of achievement and doing 
that which we had set out to do,— 
guand méme! | 

At last the two lights of Race Rock 
and the Gull lifted out of the weltering 
faint gleam of the phosphorescent water, 
straight ahead as we were going. As 
we drew up to them, the torrents of rain 
ceased, the puffs seemed to come less 
frequently and violently, and an hour 
before midnight found us two or three 
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miles out, going rather slowly against 
the furious tide that came ebbing out 
of the Sound against the steep waves 
running in. The wind was still too 
strong to increase sail, however, and we 
held on till the port watch went below 
at midnight, just as we were closing 
in on the lights. The port watch 
turned in, thoroughly tired, you may be 
sure. One of them sat down for a 
moment to enjoy sandwiches and Scotch, 
but he lost himself in two winks. There 
he slept heavily for four hours, oilskins, 
sou’wester, rubber boots, and all com- 
plete. 

The starboard watch soon tired of 
waiting for the gale to begin again, 
since the wind lightened constantly, 
and the captain set the mainsail to push 
her through the Race. The breeze 
diminished rapidly, topsail was set, and 
the ship pushed slowly against the head 
tide. But after an hour of this 
“flubbing,” everything jerking and 
cracking as she lurched helplessly almost 
becalmed in the heavy sea still running, 
the wind came out strong from the 
northeast and again put some life into 
the schooner’s clipper heels. This in 
turn strengthened to more than half 
a gale. But the more the better in the 
millpond Sound. It wasa fair wind; nor 
did the captain spare her. He held on 
to the topsail till the skipper pleaded for 
the mast. Then, at the first lull, up it 
went again. And as the port watch 
came on deck at 4 o’clock, a hand was 
rolling it up for the fifth time in three 
hours. 

They had made magnificent running 
in the smooth waters of the Sound 
with the strong northeast breeze over 
the quarter. We were not to be out- 
done, and kept her driving so that day- 
light found us past Stratford Shoal, and 
the log of our watch showed 11 knots 
within the hour to match some of their 
runs. 

Breakfast time found the schooner 
drawing into the waters of the head of 
the Sound, under sailing skies again, 
with less strength in the breeze. The 
golf suit reappeared once more, this 
time from a berth, where he had passed 
a season of retirement and meditation. 
And we filed on deck with the inner man 
satisfied and a contented mind. 

Balloon sail was again called for by the 
dropping breeze, for the captain would 
not let up on her till we showed our 


colors at the finish of the course. So in 
a long sunlit morning we sailed quietly 
up the head of the Sound, removing ev- 
ery trace of the stern work of the night, 
and bringing the schooner to the most 
spick-and-span smartness. We seemed 
to have gotten a new crew to match the 
pleasant weather. Instead of, to wit: 
one suit of heavy underclothes, one pair 
stockings, one ditto lumberman’s socks 
(one-half inch thick), two jerseys, two 
sweaters, pilot-cloth coat and trousers, 
blanket-lined shooting coat, oilskin suit, 
rubber boots and sou’wester, which one 
man inventoried, he reappeared with 
yachting suit and white shirt, fit to give 
an arm to the golf suit himself, the rest 
of the afterguard blossoming out like- 
wise. 

As the marine clock struck eight bells 
(noon), the schooner glided slowly past 
Execution Rocks, just forty-four hours 
from Marblehead harbor. The distance 
on the chart is 264 marine miles, but the 
patent log registered 292% knots sailed, 
showing an average speed of just under 
seven knots per hour. We were natur- 
ally jubilant over such a performance. 

It had been arranged that the time 
of arrival should also be taken at the 
New York Herald observation station 
farther up at Whitestone. So we held 
on in a trifling air up the channel, meet- 
ing all sorts of craft coming down that 
busy thoroughfare. One, a three-mast- 
ed schooner, came close to us as we 
rounded Throg’s Neck. Her skipper 
glanced curiously at our cloud of 
racing sail, and then hailed: “Be you 
one of the yachts racing from Marble- 
head ?” 

“Yes,” said a chorus, quickly. “ Has 
the sloop been heard of ?” 

“ Put back disabled, and started again 
that night. Did ye come right through ?” 

We said we had. 

“Good for you,” said the old skipper ; 
“you're winners, and no mistake.” And 
this was the first assurance that the 
sloop rival was behind us still. In- 
deed she did not succeed in rounding 
Cape Cod, when she met the roaring 
southeaster. 

We had come to the end of our dash 
for New York, swiftly and safely, des- 
pite of the Friday start and the thirteen 
of the crew. Even the golf suit would 
have accepted the chance to repeat it on 
the instant, for there is no greater joy 
than such yachting. 

















SUMMERING IN AN OLD ITALIAN CASTLE. 


BY JEAN PORTER RUDD. 





‘* AGATHA,” 


T was a castello decaduto, warlike 
and grim in outward appearance, 
medizval within, and perched high 
up on one of the topmost crags of 

Lombardy, just under the edge of the 
Eastern Alps. 

At the castle gates clustered a dreary 
Alpine village that had known better 
days—old Roman days—which is an in- 
heritance in itself. Now it is bleak, 
poverty-stricken, despairing, for at that 
altitude crops are scanty at best, and 
fail altogether only too often. There 
is little work for the bread-winners, 
except breaking stones on the govern- 
ment roads. 

The castle was a queer old pile, well 
fitted to upset our preconceived notions 
of castles. Where were the ramparts 
and peep-holes, the battlements, the 
turrets and spiral stairs, the secret pas- 
sages, and, above all, the oud/iettes ? It 
was simply a huge construction of stone 
and plaster, colored a bright yellow so 
long ago that it had taken on the mel- 
lowed, time-stained, semi-decayed look 
so dear to artists and antiquarians. 

One tower there was, rising black and 
forbidding from the center of the tiled 
roof, and to this the castle family were 


wont to retreat in the fierce old days of 
border warfare, and with the aid of 
their retainers pour boiling oil and 
showers of stones down upon their as- 
sailants. There was no choice. No 
one dared or cared to be merciful. It 
was a question of pouring or of being 
poured upon. 

The gentle descendants of those 
doughty robber barons, viewed in con- 
trast to their tower, seemed to empha- 
size the long scale of evolution from 
the “good old times” to ours. 

To be received within the portals of 
the castle was like being swallowed into 
the past. The sunshine of summer was 
outside, the dim mysteries of lost centu- 
ries within. Something in the coolness 
and dimness and vagueness was palpa- 
bly medizval. 

We alighted upon the stone floor of 
the entrance court, which was lofty and 
vaulted. Out from it opened number- 
less doors, all double-arched, double- 
locked, heavily bolted and chained, lead- 
ing to store-rooms and wine- cellars, 
which formed a network of under- 
ground chambers suggestive both of 
prisons and of subterranean escapes. 

The ground floor itself was divided 
into offices, stables and carriage sheds. 
Wide-flung doors at the back opened 
glimpses of a second court, round which 
the castle was built, and of a garden be- 
yond. The queer old chariots stowed 
away under spacious arches were drop- 
ping to pieces from disuse, and there 
was not even one poor little sorry horse 
to occupy the cavernous stables. 

A broad flight of stone steps led to 
the wing we were to inhabit, and we 
were guided over its mazy windings 
by the lord of the manor himself. At 
the top we were met by the Signora 
Chatelaine, who held two enormous 
keys suspended over a finger, while 
she extended a hand in cordial wel- 
come. The Cavaliere’s younger brother 
helped the driver carry in our trunks, 
which gave us a shock of surprise. Then 
they left us to ourselves, to wash off the 
dust of travel and to inspect our domain. 

The habitable part of the castle con- 
sisted of two stories built around four 
sides of a court and divided into apart- 
ments with separate stairs and entrances. 
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For ourselves were eight large rooms, 
yet the surrounding space was so ex- 
tensive that we seemed to occupy 
none at all, to speak of. Our drawing- 
room commanded a wide view of the 
valley, from eight mullioned windows. 

Cheek by jowl with rare old inlaid 
furniture that a collector might covet 
was a common plaster stove, such as is 
found in every peasant house in the Alps. 
But what would you? The castle folk 
would fain be warm. Narrow panels 
were lined with looking-glass ; indeed, 
we counted fourteen mirrors in all, large 
and small. Brackets and tables were 
loaded with a strange jumble of articles 
of viriu, priceless heirlooms, and cheap 
knick-knacks bought from any passing 
peddier. There were one or two good 
pictures on the walls, together with 
many antiquated prints, and the win- 
dows were hung with curtains of cro- 
cheted lace, the handiwork of the village 
girls. Two sleeping-rooms adjoining 
were plain as plain could be, with the 
baldest and scantiest of fittings, but be- 
yond these a narrow corridor led to a 
suite of rooms that were the pride of 
the Chatelaine’s heart. They had been 
originally fitted for a royal visitor,some 
Austrian Ferdinand or Frederick, who 
once honored the castle while abroad 
on a hunting bout. The bed wasa huge 
affair, as though kings were bigger than 
other men. One actually needed a step- 
ladder to climb into it, though a husk- 
seated chair answered the purpose. It 
was of carved wood, painted white, and 
pricked out with gold. Wreaths and 
tablets and scrolls ambled hither and 
yon all over it. Inch-wide mirrors of 
distorting green glass alternated with 
curious little paintings on tin, all be- 
ing set into the wood-work medallion- 
wise. 

The coverlet was of rich satin damask 
of a deep red, somewhat faded, and 
finished with heavy bullion fringe long 
since tarnished. ‘The window curtains 
were also of satin fringed with gold, and 
a spindle writing-table in white and 
gold and with tiny mirrors was set at 
the bed's head. I wrote a novel at that 
little writing-table, I remember, and the 
novel was spindle, too. There was a 
carved wood treasure-chest, from which 
the treasure had long been extracted. 
Altogether there was an indescribable 
air of decayed grandeur over every- 
thing; the room and its memories all 
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belonged to the long ago. Our kitchen 
was an adjunct, something which 
looked as though it was never meant to 
happen, and I have a shrewd suspicion 
that it was made to happen, forced into 
an untimely existence, after we secured 
the apartment. It was a mere dark slit 
like a passage, lighted by a small win- 
dow high up, that pierced through the 


castle walls like an afterthought. The 
broken floor was dotted with holes 


which the cook filled up with raw 
potatoes or stones from the garden. 
However, if you forgot to notice the 
floor, if on principle you persistently 
ignored it, and only looked at the dusky 
walls, your eyes would be gladdened 
with a vision of splendid color. Rows 
upon rows of copper utensils lighted up 
the darkness with their rich, rosy, old- 
gold glitter and gleam. We used to 
contemplate the copper when the dinner 
proved inadequate. 

Our dining-room was a wonder. At 
some long-forgotten day it had been the 
great banqueting hall of the castle, and 
it was impossible not to imagine it 
thronged with knights and squires, 
warriors and dames, servitors, pages and 
minstrels. More than seventy feet in 
length, wide and high in superb propor- 
tion, many a modern villa could be set 
down into it, bodily, and have room for 
a garden and lawn besides. The broad- 
stoned floor was broken and worn by 
the tread of feet, the walls were stained 
with trophies of war or the chase, and 
the ceiling was heavily raftered. 

Ancient portraits looked down with 
scorn on our repasts @ /a russe. The 
powdered perukes and medizval armor 
were lighted by five enormous arched 
windows, shrouded and latticed with 
iron, which were cut in the walls a 
man's height and more above our 
heads. Rough wooden benches lined 
the walls wherever they could find their 
chance between great wardrobes and 
chests of wood that were ebony-black, 
stained with time and smoke, and carved 
into fantastic chroniclings of heroic 
exploit. 

Our modest dinner-table, set for five, 
showed like a speck of sea-foam in the 
ocean of walled space. 

The opposite wing was occupied by 
the castle family, and the two apart- 
ments of the upper floor by, respect- 
ively, a doctor from Florence and a 
lieutenant of an Italian company, who 
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had married beneath him, and shame- 
facedly hid away his beautiful low-born 
wife and their little son in the topmost 
corner under the tower. 

The Cavaliere kept up many of the 
old-time baronial customs, 


“IT WAS A CASTELLO DECADUTO.” 


But one table was spread, and to this 
sat down his wife, his younger brother, 
his wife’s mother, and a young woman 
who occupied a somewhat undefined 
position in the family: something 
between maid and companion, or even 
poor relation. Below the salt sat the 





one ancient retainer, saws teeth, sans 


eyes, sans everything save a good 
appetite. Now and then he was joined 


by an aged peasant woman who came 
to help with the housework. 
One might have mistaken the Chate- 
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laine’s mother for a peasant, as she 
went about the house and garden. Her 
dress was of homespun, her wide apron 
of checked gingham, and she always 
wore a cotton kerchief tied over her 
head, in the peasant fashion. There 
was a lone turkey-hen that meandered 
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discontentedly up and down the garden 
paths in curious imitation of the mother- 
in-law. Between them, there was a 
weird resemblance which I’m not sure 
that any one felt but myself. 

Such a wonderful old garden as that 
was. Of three terraces, curbed and 
coped with stone, graveled paths, 
straight and prim, sudden steps down 
which one might pitch with an excla- 
mation, unexpected niches, mutilated 
images, both classic and profane, water 
jets sending up their glistening spray 
from under unwary feet, stunted trees, 
untrained vines, unweeded vegetable 
patches, and a rank luxuriance of old- 
fashioned flowers. There were acres of 
strawberry beds, too, but the fruit was 
scarce, and invariably gathered before 
it was ripe. Perhaps it never could have 
ripened, for the plants grew like bushes, 
and were never thinned out, but flowered 
and fruited after their own unfettered 
will. We tried to buy the berries in the 
season, poor as they were, for we were 
5,000 feet above the sea-level and the 
fruit-line. A day’s journey, too, from 
the railway and market. 

There came an embarrassed smile to 
the lips of the Chatelaine and a dep- 
recating droop of the head, as she said : 

“Willingly, Signora, willingly, this 
once—but you see—I keep them for my 
poor people.” 

Then with a look of her eyes straight 
into mine : 

‘““ My people are so poor, Signora.” 

It was true enough. In all Italy there 
can be no more bitter poverty and suf- 
fering than in that high Alp village of 
the Valtellina. A mere cluster of un- 
plastered stone houses, grown black with 
stress of weather, cracked and rent with 
the terrible cold of Alpine winters. The 
families huddle into one room with its 
bare earth floor, and no aperture, save 
the house door, which they open zon 
volontiere. 

I used to wonder that any one stayed. 
I used to say: “If I were the father of 
one of those misery-stricken households, 
I would take my staff in my hand, my 
youngest child on my back, and bidding 
the others follow, I would take my 
chances somewhere, anywhere, out in 
the wide world.” 

I do not think this plan ever could 
have occurred to one of them. The 
men went to work on the government 
roads, or down into the Maremma, the 


marshlands near the sea, which Italy 
is slowly trying to redeem. For the 
women and children there was nothing 
to do, little to wear, less to eat. Among 
them were many crippled, and blind, 
and half-witted. Indeed, in the Valtel- 
lina the crétzn finds a natural home. 

The Chatelaine did what she could. 
On a sunny stone bench along the castle 
wall lounged many a feeble pensioner 
over a bowl of strong soup or a cup of 
steaming coffee. The poor, little, unripe 
fruit was always saved for the sick. 
We did not buy the strawberries, even 
that once. Those that were too crude 
to eat went into the brewing of cordials, 
for the Chatelaine’s “ own people.” 

For the castle folk are still the great 
folk of the town, though their coffers 
are well-nigh empty. The Cavaliere 
is magistrate, and settles all sorts of 
petty disputes, administering justice in 
the degree in which heaven has favored 
him. For recreation, he plays at bowls 
with the notario, or the dottore, and 
when he istired of bowls, he refreshes 
himself with a stoup of wine at the vil- 
lage tavern. He has no farm to till, he 
has neither profession nor trade ; he has 
only an historic name, and a big gaunt 
castle, and no child to come after him. 
Yes, he has one thing more, a record of 
brave deeds. He is “One of the Thou- 
sand,” that band of brave youths who 
followed Garibaldi to the Two Sicilies, 
when to do so was to take, not only their 
lives, but Italy’s honor in their hands. 

He was with Garibaldi, too, in the 
“ Battle of the Stelvio Pass,” when they 
beat the Austrians back step by step, 
a mere stone’s throw, so to speak, from 
his own hearthstone. Later, still, he 
was sent to Naples to rid Southern Italy 
of her well-known scourge—the gang 
of Posilippo brigands. On the dim 
discolored walls of the great banquet 
chamber hangs Italy’s latest battle 
scroll, and in one of the carved ward- 
robes lies folded a red war-shirt. 

The Cavaliere draws himself to his 
full height when questioned of those 
stirring days. He makes you forget the 
bowling and the idling, and the slow 
dragging of these purposeless years, as 
he says, simply: “Si, Signora; I, too, 
am a Garibaldino.” 

We became deeply interested in our 
fellow lodgers. The lieutenant, espe- 
cially, was a transcendent being, who 
clanked through the castle halls like a 
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knight of romance. The tip of his sword 
and his spurs rang fire from the stone 
floor at every step. His height was the 
usual height of a lieutenant, I believe, 
but he seemed to embody the magnifi- 
cence of the whole Italian army as he 
passed us, all a-glitter with gold cord, 
and with his mustachios twisted upright 
into points. Bits of his uniform used to 
hang out of the upper windows, to be 
aired and brushed by his patient wife. 
Her face held rare beauty, being classic 
of feature, Tuscan brown in coloring, 
but the lieutenant was evidently very 
tired of it. He did not try to disguise his 
disillusionment, and he never noticed his 
little son, who used to steal cautiously 
down the long stairs when his father 
was not by, and intothe garden to play. 
He always played quietly, all alone by 
himself, as though he were but half 
alive. 

The doctor’s family occupied the 
apartments over ours. They were Flor- 
entines, and felt themselves exiled even 
as Dante had been, and the Medici, 
and other unfortunates, but they bore 
it with the smiling philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. The doctor was 
mild-featured, mild-mannered, and the 
son of one of the most distinguished 
judges in Italy. Nevertheless, he 
groomed his own horse, with his own 
hands, and was glad of his scarce per- 
ceptible fees, and lived on less a year 
than an American family would spend 
in a month. The wife was well-bred 
and more intelligent than the most of 
Italian women. The exile was hard to 
understand until we learned that, like 
most Italian physicians who are start- 
ing in their profession, the doctor was 
in government employ. 

He is sent to his post like an army 
officer and required to give his services 
to the poor, and from no class to de- 
mand payment. In return he is guar- 
anteed a living income, and he is not 
forbidden to accept fees from any who 
choose to offer them. The office of a 
country doctor is by no means a sine- 
cure, and his yearly stipend is small. 
With all its seeming disadvantages, 
however, competition is keen, no candi- 
dates being admitted except university 
graduates. One day we asked the Cava- 
liere if there were no well-to-do families 
in the village, no inhabitants except 
the halt and the blind and the nakedly 
poor with whom the streets swarmed. 


“Certainly,” he replied with an air of 
surprise. “ There are about thirty fami- 
lies.” 

We never could discover which they 
were nor where they hid themselves. 

Searching for the mysterious “ thirty 
families” grew to be a mania with us. 
Wherever a woman thrust her head 
forth from a mullioned window, we set 
her down for one of the thirty. Wher- 
ever we caught the gleam of a silver 
spoon, or a polished bell-handle, or the 
flutter of lace, or the sheen of ribbon, or 
the bloom of an artificial flower, or the 
odor of patchouli 

“Here,” we cried, “here is a ‘thirty 
family.’ ”’ 

One day aregiment of foot clanked 
into town and strewed itself about over 
the stubby grass of the meadows. It 
proceeded to make itself at home, hung 
its polenta kettle over forked sticks, 
stacked arms along the banks of the 
Adda, and washed its linen in the 
stream. 

The officers took possession of a pil- 
grimage church, turning it into “ quar- 
ters,” whereupon a gigantic St. Christo- 
pher, frescoed on the outer walls, made 
big, round eyes at their unsanctitied do- 
ings. The town was gay enough the 
week it was camped upon. One night 
there was a ball, a grand and exclusive 
ball, in the offices of the Municzpio, to 
which all the castle gentry went—ex- 
cept the lieutenant’s lonely wife. She 
helped the lieutenant dress—I shouldn't 
be surprised if she even blacked his 
boots—and got her share of the fun in 
that way. 

The Cavaliere donned his battle uni- 
form and strutted forth fuliy two inches 
taller. The Chatelaine wore a wonder- 
ful silk in infinite tints of green. The 
younger brother put on a dress coat that 
might have come out of the ark, and did 
actually come out of a medizval chest. 
Susetta, the poor relation, was more 
gorgeous than anybody, as poor rela- 
tions are apt to be. It was whispered 
about that instead of a poor relation she 
was really an heiress, and that the Cava- 
liere was her legal guardian. The no- 





tario asked her to dance, the officers paid 
court to her, the youthful scions of the 
“thirty families” tried to make up their 
lost opportunities, while the younger 
brother hovered jealously in the back- 
ground. 

Next day, however, the glass slipper 
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faded again into a cinder, and a smile 
was restored to the disconsolate face of 
the younger brother. Susetta was wont 
to give out the castle linen, weed the 
garden when she remembered it, and 
help in the kitchen. She also played 
the piano in rattle-bang bourgeoise fash- 
ion. She was said to have a fiancé (who 
never appeared) at the same picturesque 
point of perspective where her fortune 
lay. Perhaps she had, and perhaps the 
younger brother knew about both. Cz 
lo sa? The regiment picked up its 
water-logged linen and marched away, 
leaving the “thirty families” to make 
merry among themselves. 

The next excitement was the annual 
cattle fair, at which everything possible 
was offered for sale except cattle. The 
square was filled with donkey carts, 
booths on wheels, and rickety tables, 
laden with still more rickety wares. 
Shrill-voiced venders cried their wares 
in discordant tones, like large type on 
an advertising sheet. We had with us 
alittle Austrian maid who could scarcely 
wait to earn her wages before spending 
them in finery. She was something of 
a “character,” and she used to go about 
the world with her eyes glued to the 
ground, searching for stray valuables. 
She had “heard of money being picked 
up,” she said. Some people got rich 
that way. She would like to be rich. 
She would like to find a purse full of 
gold. She was always hoping some one 
would let one fall. She would snatch it 
quickly and hide it, and never give it up. 

Agatha must needs buy a gown, and 
therefore we must needs advance her 
wages. She selected a flimsy, flashy 
stuff, and yards upon yards of showy 
cotton lace for trimming. 

“T mean to have it just like the one 
Susetta wore to the ball,” she said. 
“Then they’ll think me an heiress, too, 
and perhaps a rich man will marry me.” 

Thereafter, every Sunday, Agatha 
flourished to and from mass in a tawdry 
imitation of Susetta’s balldress. Susetta 
packed hers away in one of the carved 
wardrobes, and held her chin so high 
that, in so far as her vision ranged, 
Agatha ceased to exist. 

“T don’t care,” observed the damsel. 
“ T’d rather walk behind her. I’m always 
hoping she’ll drop her purse.” 

The summer idled by and early 
autumn came. The cold came, too, 
suddenly and with a biting nip that set 


us to packing our household gods. Be- 
fore we could get away the autumn 
rains began, and for many days we were 
housed, with nothing to do but to watch 
“storm effects” on the mountains from 
our mullioned windows. After the rains 
same floods and inundations. Down the 
steep hillsides rushed the swollen Alpine 
torrents, spreading broadly over the val- 
ley. Villages were washed away, dis- 
aster after disaster was reported, roads 
were torn, bridges broken, landmarks 
destroyed. Then it was that the poor 
cripples of our village hopped about 
on lively crutches and congratulated 
themselves. 

“The poor valley folk,” they said, 
“how terrible for them. How lucky 
for us that we live high on the crags. 
We are cold and we starve, but our 
homes are spared. The floods are al- 
ways below us. God is good.” 

We were twenty miles from a railway 
and the carriage road was washed away. 
It began to look as though we might be 
detained all winter. 

“After the coming of the snow, the 
roads can be mended,” said the Cav- 
aliere. And one day it snowed. 

We came to a sudden resolve. We 
would take our chances now. Next 
morning we drove out from the castle 
gates at an early hour. 

The Chatelaine bade us good-by with 
a smile on her lips and tears in her eyes. 
The younger brother and Susetta waved 
handkerchiefs from the window. 

But the Cavaliere, after bidding us 
bon voyage, ceremoniously, as lord of 
the manor, came running after us down 
a steep by-path to say it again. And 
when we had left the village quite out 
of sight, he suddenly appeared in the 
high-road and shook hands again. 

We made our way down the valley 
at considerable risk, wheeling through 
snowdrifts, bumping-over fallen bowl- 
ders,swerving aside from yawning wash- 
outs, crossing temporary bridges, stag- 
gering up slippery ascents, and trying 
to find a level among frozen ridges and 
wheel-ruts. After ten perilous hours 
we hailed the railway as a thing of 
beauty, a thing to cling to, never to de- 
part from nor to lose sight of, but to 
live all our lives within the ministry of. 

Yet there are moments when our 
thoughts turn back, with something akin 
to regret, toward that battered old cas- 
tle on the crags of Lombardy. 
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A SPRINGTIME RAMBLE. 


BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE. 


IGH in the Chau- 
H tauqua hills is 
the source of a 
little brook 
which winds through 
the green fields and in- 
viting woodlands of a 
waving, prosperous 
country, and finally 
empties its waters into 
Chautauqua Lake. All 
about is every rural 
beauty, and for society 
is there any companion 
THE DowNy woop- fora ramble better than 
PECKER, a merry brook? It is 
the laughing, innocent, 
half-mischievous girlhood of waters. It 
always sings or saunters, with mellow 
voice and sun-dimpled cheek, where 
leaves are freshest and grass is green- 
est, and it carries flowers in either hand. 
Sad to know that it must grow old, 
and, as a muddy river, bear burdens 
and turn ugly, toiling wheels. 

The brook of which I write has 
many moods. Three or four springs 
mingle their threads of water together 
in the shade of black alder bushes, 
where cat-birds sing and build, and the 
tiny stream, after purling softly through 
fields beloved of bobolinks, enters a 
grove of hard maples. Here it receives 








two little tributaries and becomes really 
a brook, audibly gleeful of its import- 
ance. It tinkles across upland meadows, 
and, creeping under a road, makes for 
the wood. 

It enters it at the head of a glen and 
sings blithely half way through; then, 
as if suddenly aware of the beauty of 
the wooded slopes, it spreads itself out 
into the coolest and clearest of pools to 
rest a while, mirroring wild flowers and 
gracile sylva. It is soon awake again, 
and quickly out of the glen into a shal- 
low valley trim and orderly as a park. 
Here it has cut itself a channel into the 
hard rock. It sang no doubt, young 
and gentle as it looks, among these gla- 
cial hills to races before the red-man, 
wearing away the hard stone through 
the ages. 

Near an old orchard, as if the brook 
suddenly sighted the glistening ex- 
panse of the lake, and were foolishly 
impatient to be big, it starts with a 
leap, and knows no repose down three 
hundred feet in an eighth of a mile. At 
the foot of the decline it grows calm 
again, meandering pleasantly through 
damp meadows and a strip of marsh- 
land, and empties its waters into the 
lake. Not a long brook, and on the 
whole no idler, despite the bewitch- 
ments of its banks. A short life anda 
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merry one, is the 
burden of its song. 
But where it sings 
and loiters is a bird 
arcadia. 

The robins came 
early this year, and 
never have I seen so 
many. I heard their 
cheery call the first 
week in March, but 
saw none until the 
13th of that month 
of bluster and Pro- 
tean moods, Spring 
was less variable 
than its wont is. 
Only one snowstorm 
after I saw my first 
THE BROWN THRUSH, robin. Walking by 

the brookside on the 
19th of the month I found robins every- 
where, and in the swamps heard the 
tinkling whistle of the red-wing black- 
birds, and a moment later caught the 
flach of scarlet shoulders. 

Taking a tortuous path through the 
marsh, I was a little later brought toa 
standstill. Clear and strong, there rang 
out of the bushes close at hand the first 
song of that bravest and most unpre- 
tentious winged child of spring, the song 
sparrow. No bird melody is sweeter, 
no bird song more varied than his. To 
a bird-lover, its pure strain falling on 
the ear for the first time in spring car- 
ries a delight others cannot understand. 
All the joy, and freshness, and beauty 
of the radiant, vernal, out-door life seem 
to thrill him with the light soprano of 
this undaunted little minstrel. John Bur- 
roughs declares that the song sparrow 
in the Catskill region, though it arrives 
in March, is not often heard until the 
last of April. The radically different 
habits of the same bird in different lo- 
calities are familiar enough. Thoreau, 
writing of his visit to the White Mount- 
ains, says that the notes of even famuil- 
iar birds sounded strange to him, that 
he hardly knew the wood thrush and 
veery and oven bird, at first. They sing 
differently there, he says. Yet Bur- 
roughs’ assertion of the song spar- 
row’s silence is a strange surprise. He 
is never more melodiously joyous in the 
region of my brook than on warm days 
at the close of March or the beginning 
of April; and at no time, I think, is his 
wide repertoire more evident. Monot- 


ony cannot be charged against him. 
The remembrance of Wilson Flagg’s 
having noted seven distinct songs of 
this bird occurred to me as I stood there 
in the swampy path. Many times I have 
bent my energies to the task of differ- 
entiation. With pencil I rapidly noted 
syllables to fit each new air, making no 
attempt at technical musical notation. 
I fancy I have identified twelve entirely 
different tunes of this joyous little 
ground bird, which nearly always sings 
from some low perch. 

Especially noticeable in this walk 
were the flocks of tree sparrows. Never 
had I seen them in such numbers. They 
were making ready for their flight to 
northern breeding grounds. I pursued 
for a long way through the swamps 
what I thought to be a bird strange to 
me, but which, when finally brought to 
close quarters, proved to be only a shy 
and melancholy junco. Crossing adamp 
field I heard the plaintive, whistling 
sigh of the meadow lark for the first 
time this spring, and was surprised to 
see him on the top of a pole, a most 
unusual perch for this handsome bird, 
which seems always to be playing at 
hide-and-seek in the grass of the mead- 
ows. The downy woodpecker, the white- 
bellied nuthatch, a chickadee, crows— 
these were the only other birds seen. 
Later on will come those marvelous 
musicians, the brown thrush, wood 
thrush, veery and oven bird, to thrill 
the evening shadows with liquid melody. 

But the return of the song sparrow, 
and especially the witchery of his first 
song, is to me as a ukase to go forth 
continually, and meet each invitation of 
the spring. The mellow purling of the 
brook rang in my ears its resistless call 
in my walk home, and I fell asleep that 
night with plans for an early break- 
fast and a day by the brookside. But in 
the morning, behold ! winter was here 
again. What do the song sparrows do 
when March is in his angry moods and 
frowns and blows his chilling breath 
athwart the fields? Nothing daunted, 
they find shelter among the thick bushes 
or dry grass, and in some interval be- 
tween the spiteful blasts, even sweetly 
pipe a hopeful little song which seems 
to say to us, “Cheer, cheer, O, I never 
fear, spring will soon be here.” Brave 
little groundling, to me beautiful in 
spite of your sombre coat, who can ever 
hear you and despair ? 


















But at length, after many half-smiling 
days, there came one none could ques- 
tion. Warm rains had taken away the 
last rift of snow, the wind came soft and 
aromatic out of the south, and overhead 
was the fleckless blue March sky. Five 
miles through fields and groves I had 
tramped in the morning. Once free of 
the town, everywhere along my route 
the song sparrows sang to me. In the 
meadows I had in my ears the sweet 
whistle of the larks, challenging me to 
find them in the old year’s grass. I 
watched an occasional sad phoebe wheel- 
ing every now and then around his 
perch on the tree limb, in pursuit of 
some insect, resuming always the same 
position, crying out occasionally, see-e- 
me, and looking very solemn and melan- 
choly, like one who pretends to be wise 
and is not. 

I had wandered far from my course 
in pursuit of my first bluebird of the 
year. Ihad spied him in an old orchard, 
and he seemed shy and did not sing, but 
took to wing when I leveled my glass at 
him. Ah, whata blue is his !—a brighter 
blue, a bluer blue than tropic skies can 
show, and on his breast that dainty tint, 
as if Aurora, just awakened, had touched 
him there with a rosy finger-tip. Is he 
the most beautiful in coloring of our 
native birds, or is the scarlet tanager? 
I never can tell. I am always inclined 
to award the palm to the one I have last 
seen. Bluebirds are very rare with us 
now, though as a boy I remember how 
common they were, and how they and 
the house wrens used to quarrel for the 
bird boxes in maples and cherry trees 
about the house. What has become of 
them? How muchcan we charge to the 
miserable pot-hunters, and how much to 
the pestiferous English sparrows? Every 
city and hamlet abounds with these last. 
It is less than twenty years since they 
first appeared in the region where I 
write. Now there are hundreds of them 
for every robin ; and the wrens and the 
bluebirds and the orioles, once common 
in the shade-trees of the towns, are now 
seen as ararity. These sparrows were 
introduced into New England from old 
England to destroy the insects that were 
killing those noble and historic elms 
which command a feeling very like ven- 
e:ation. And the experiment is said to 
have been asuccess. But once the spar- 
row had performed his contract, he 
changed his habits, became for the most 
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part a seed-eater, and abundantly spread 
himself over the land. And when he 
came into the town to reside, nearly all 
the native birds once common there, 
save the robin and the titmouse and the 
chipping sparrow, took themselves away. 
Does he drive them out? I once saw a 
single pugnacious little house wren en- 
gage a whole flock of English sparrows. 
He was more than a match for three or 
four' of them; but in the end, I regret 
to say, he was killed outright before my 
eyes. This is the only instance of the 
kind I have ever seen. A lady friend 
tells me that a Baltimore oriole started 
to build his wonderful, pensile nest last 
season in an apple-tree near her home, 
and that.the English sparrows made bit- 
ter war upon him and his house. She 
watched the struggle one evening, and 
the next morning, the oriole not appear- 
ing, she went into her garden and found 
him lying dead under the apple-tree with 
his head pecked open. I have often 
been witness to the violent interference 
by them in the nest-building of robins 
and orioles, and, outnumbered as our 
native birds are, they always relinquish 
their task. Hereisa problem. A re- 
port presented to us by the Department 
of Agriculture shows that a single pair 
of English sparrows may, in a single 
decade, bring into existence 275,716,- 
983,698 descendants. What is to become 
of our beautiful native song-birds when 
the English sparrow swarms over the 
land? Asyet,except immediately around 
the farm-houses, this offensive bird is 
not often seen in the country districts. 

The water was high in the brook. It 
sang its fullest, merriest note of spring- 
tide joy to me, and winked a million 
little bubble eyes at me from its foamy 
banks. It was once a trout-brook of 
repute, but long ago the last shining, 
spotted swim- 
mer of its cool 
rapids perish- 
ed gamely on 
the hook. Its 
lower lengthis 
still the play- 
ground of the 
young of the 
lake muskal- 
longe and yel- 
low bass, and 
from its rim in 
the swampy 
meadows near 
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its mouth a chorus of frogs croak their 
hearty basso of a warm summer night. 

At what hour of the day or night are 
there not things enough to interest and 
baffle on every page of the great vol- 
ume of nature, of which even prophets 
are happy that 
they can read 
“here a line and 
there a line”? 
At my feet in a 
quiet little recess 
of the brook I 
saw the water- 
bugs skipping 
over the surface 
—the common 
wherryman or 
skating water- 
bugs, of which no 
one knows how many species there are 
—and just at the edge of the brook I 
noticed a huge water-beetle, newly 
awakened from his long winter sleep, 
stretching his many legs. “ Have you 
ever caught one,” asks a great natur- 
alist, “and noticed that it has two sets 
of eyes, one to look into the water with, 
and one out into the air? You have al- 
ways seen them scurrying on the sur- 
face ; did you ever see them dive or fly 
to another part of the brook or pond? 
Do you know they smell like rotten 
apples ? Do you know there are twenty- 
seven kinds of water-beetles ?” 

Spring was surely in the air, and the 
earth was beginning to be glad and re- 
sponsive. I saw one or two early but- 
terflies ; the pussy-willows showed their 
bearded points, 
and the skunk 
cabbages had 
pushed their red 
noses up through 
the damp, fra- 
grant sward of 
the marsh. 

As I walked in 
the warm, sooth- 
ing caress of the 
day I still heard 
everywhere about 

THE HOUSE WREN, me the son g 

sparrows singing 
for very joy of the promise of the 
earth. Yet there are those who do 
not even know this brave little bird, 
the sweet yet humble minstrel of our 
fields and swamps, so common, yet so 
lovable. He does not build his nest in 





THE SONG SPARROW. 





this latitude until May, though one of 
the very first to arrive from the South, 
and the very first, I almost believe, 
in imperturbable lightheartedness, pa- 
tience and joyous nature. Higher up, 
in the old orchard, another bluebird 
sang me just one warbling strain and 
was gone. 

At the edge of the woodland I sat 
down to rest. In these days of deple- 
tion of our timber the wood might al- 
most be called a forest. Up the stream 
through the ravine, the growth is but a 
little way across, but to the left and 
right it stretches away for nearly a mile. 
Mainly a wood of beech and maple and 
chestnut, there are yet many other 
kinds of trees—oak, ash, pine, hemlock, 
and rarer varieties. 

From its verge I now looked lake- 
ward over pleasant billowing country, 
in pioneer days covered with grand 
pines, now studded with orchards and 
glimmering fields and shady groves. 
Away across the shimmering expanse 
of water the summer village of Lake- 
wood, with its two big hotels, stood 
out in the blue-brown picture. Opulent 
country everywhere, and high hills to 
the north catch the mists and clouds 
that come blowing from that great in- 
land sea, Lake Erie. Spring rainfalls 
are heavy, and the leafage of the wood- 
land is fuller and greener, and the fields 
are more emerald for all the wetness, 
Partly because of this, too, the locality is 
very rich in wild flowers. From now on, 
until the last petal of the witch hazel is 
blackened with frost, there will be blos- 
soms in field and wood. Are the wake- 
robins so large anywhere else, I wonder? 
Can the forget-me-nots be so blue, the 
dogwood blossoms so luxuriant and 
white, the wild azalea smell so sweet ? 
Are there anywhere more varieties of 
wild violets? Already the marsh mari- 
golds, there on a wet fringe of the 
brook’s border, are showing yellow 
points. Days before this, I found the 
deliciously odorous arbutus, and now I 
see in a sheltered spot my first hepatica 
of the spring. In two or three weeks 
the spring beauties and anemones will 
be abundant. 

Up the stream I sauntered leisurely, 
the only sound the music of the brook, 
the hammering of a woodpecker already 
building his house, and the far-away 
mellow blows of some woodman’s axe. 
On the slopes of the gully the violet 
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leaves were peeping up, and at the mar- 
gin of the brook the forget-me-nots were 
well started. A species of ground pine 
was the greenest thing to be seen. But 
the woods, all yellow and brown as they 
were, were beautiful with the warm early 
spring sun pouring down through the 
leafless tree-tops out of a cloudless sky 
and painting graceful silhouettes on the 
carpet of gold. A little walk, andI spied 
the chopper whose axe I had heard. It 
was Ephraim, a small farmer on the 
western slopes of these hills, whom I am 
proud to call my friend. His word is 
true and his muscles are hard, and two 
bright eyes, keen and kind, look out on 
me from his ruddy face. If I can pick 
holes in his grammar, I cannot in his 
sense. He loves the woods, and his 
heart is as sweet and untainted as the 
dew of his fields. Ephraim refused a 
cigar, but set his axe against a stump, 
and, filling his pipe, sat with me upon a 
log. There will be plenty of birds this 
year, he tells me. Last spring was warm 
and dry, and the eggs all hatched, and 
there was no long, cold, wet spell to kill 
off the young. He has read that the 
winter South was mild and there were 
plenty of seeds. 

As we talk, a red squirrel frisking 
about on the limb of a big chestnut 
engages our attention, and I ask him to 
tell me about the pet squirrel he last 
autumn mentioned having. “ Well,” he 
said, “there was a cute little critter 
sure enough. I ketched him right over 
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yonder. I noticed him skippin’ ’round 
when I was up here choppin’ last fall. 
There ain’t much shootin’ hereabouts, 
and he wan’t so very skeery. I brought 
up a few handfuls of grain and nuts 
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and put ’em down under the tree he was 
up, when I knowed he was watchin’, and 
so he got real tame like and used ter let 
me get purty close on ter’im. Then 
the last day I was choppin’ I fetched up 
my box trap and ketched ’im. I rigged 
‘im up a nice little house outernold tin 
oven, but it was long time ’fore he con- 
cluded ter be friends with me agin. He 
acted ’stho he thought I'd played him a 
mighty mean trick with that there box 
trap. He bit me purty darn sassy once 
ur twice. ‘’Bout Christmas time he’d 
purty much got over bein’ mad, and we 
was soon good friends. When I let him 
outer his house he’d play round fer all 
the world like a kitten, only more frisky. 
He’d hop up on the table when I was 
eatin’, and go skitterin ‘round, smellin’ 
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o’ things, and set up on his hind legs and 
eat big as life. When spring came I let 
him outdoors and he didn’t never offer 
ter run away. I got to takin’ him inter 
the medders in my pocket, and he’d play 
round on the fence till I got ready ter 
go home. I never had any trouble 
ketchin’ him agin. Well, when nuttin’ 
time come, I kinder thought it was 
mighty mean ter keep ‘im outer the 
woods, so I took him up and let him 
loose. My! but he was tickled and went 
jumpin’ round lively like, but he never 
offered to run away even then. Well, 
sir, would you believe it? After a little 
he went smellin’ around by a stump and 
dug up some nuts he’d hid a year 
before. The little critter remembered 
that well. He follered me a little way 
outer the woods, but I come away and 
left im. Next day I went up to see ’im, 
and couldn’t even ketch ’im, he got wild 
that quick. It’s natural, I suppose. 
After two or three days he’d gone clean 
back to his old ways and got even 
wilder, so I couldn’t so much as see him. 
I tell you I felt kinder lonesome without 
him fer a spell.” And Ephraim spoke 
with real pathos in his voice. 

He tells me there is no doubt but that 
squirrels destroy many eggs and young 
birds in the nests. More than once he 
has seen the parent birds drive them to 








their holes. They even catch and eat 
young chickens, as he sadly knows, and 
in harvest time carry whole ears of corn 
into the woods. A pair of squirrels, he 
says, will claim some nut tree as their 
own in the fall, and savagely fight off 
all others of their kind. While one 
drops the nuts, the other wiil pick them 
up and hide them under some log or in 
a stump, or even bury them, until the 
nuts are all gathered and there is time 
to carry them to the home in the hollow 
of some large tree. The red squirrel is 
not so provident and wise as the black, 
he declares. About twenty years ago 
these woods used to swarm with 
squirrels, black and gray and red. Some 
years they were much more abundant 
than others. He has seen them migrate 
in droves, covering in their march the 
fences, which they seemed to prefer to 
the ground. They have, he asserts, 
even been known to swim across a 
narrow place in the lake. But there are 
only a few in this region now, and of 
those, most are of the red species. 

A gray mist dimmed the late after- 
noon sun as I walked home. In my ears 
was the shrill melancholy piping of the 
tree frogs in the swamp, but my whole 
being seemed filled with the fulness of 
the promise of spring, and I was content 
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and happy enough. 





SPRING'S RETURN. 


And wild wood violets blow, 
And tulips lift their bright-hued heads 
Where lately lay the snow ; 


Wa willow trees first flush with green, 


When piping blackbirds cleave the air, 
And thrushes wake the morn, 

And groves are bursting into bud, 
And earth seems newly born ; 





And streams and brooks are gushing forth 
Kissed from their sleep by showers ; 

And on the trailing robe of earth 
Nature‘has spilled her flowers : 


Ah! then we know that Spring has come, 
And broken Winter s sway, 

And Summer, prime with scents and airs, 
Is e’en now on her way. 


BELLA E. HOWELL. 
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- BY H. CHRISTIE THOMPSON. 


HE mounted police of the Cana- 
dian Northwest have, by the 
trend of circumstances in the far- 
thest extremity of their Alaskan 

border, become an object of considera- 
ble interest across the line. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of the 
control which these silent patrols up to 
the eternal snows have gained over 
the natives, and neither the service 
which individuals will be called upon 
to perform, nor its extent, can be fore- 
told from hour to hour. The bureau 
of information moves its atoms, and 
“Theirs not to make reply; theirs but 
to do and [if need be] die.” 

I recall an instance that will serve, 
perhaps, as a timely example of this. 

I was crossing the barrack square at 
Battleford, late in the fall, when an or- 
der was put into my hand which read 
as follows: “Inspector M and Ser- 
geant L , with horses, regimental 
numbers 1242 and 1673, will leave to-mor- 
row morning at 9 a. M. for Pelican Lake, 
on special duty. They will be accom- 
panied by Constable T , with horses, 
regimental numbers 1485 and 1640, and 
light patrol wagon number 2. Guide and 
interpreter S will go as teamster’s 
off-man. They will take ten days’ 
rations for four men, and ten days’ for- 
age for four horses.” 

The object of our trip was to dis- 
cover the truthfulness of certain re- 
ports concerning the restlessness of the 
Indians, at Pelican Lake, under a chief 
called Yellow Sky. They were said to 
be in an extremely restless and dissat- 
isfied state of mind. 

The morning was a busy one for me. 














Rising from my cot at the first strains 
of reveille, I was soon dressed, and at 
once began making up my roll of bed- 
ding. I had been long enough in the 
country to realize the necessity of sleep- 
ing warmly, so three pairs of heavy 
blankets, a rabbit-skin robe and an oil 
sheet, with a big, fat, soft feather pil- 
low, a pair of socks, moccasins, towel, 
soap and toothbrush were placed in the 
blankets, which were rolled tightly in 
the oil sheet, and securely strapped. 

My next care was for my wagon. I 
carefully oiled that and saw that oil, 
wrench, spare bolts, straps, etc., were 
stowed away in the jockey box, that the 
tires and wheels were tight and every- 
thing in good running order. 

Then the bugler sounded “ Stables,” 
after which I harnessed my horses and 
went to the mess-room for breakfast. 
After that meal, my off-man appeared 
on the scene, and together we hitched 
up the team, and carefully overhauled 
the harness. Then we started around 
the barracks to collect our load, first 
visiting the quartermaster’s store,where 
we loaded the large bell tent, with its 
complement of poles and pins, and ob- 
tained cooking kit, pots, pans and kettles, 
axes, spades, etc., together with the 
rations and oats. The former consisted 
of soft bread and _ hard-tack, pork, 
potatoes, butter, tea, sugar, salt, matches 
and candles. The bread and potatoes 


were packed in gunny-sacks, the remain- 
ing rations in the mess-box with our 
tableware. 

We next drove to the sergeant-major’s, 
where we obtained horse-blankets, nuse 
bags, picket-ropes, hobbles, and other 
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articles needed for prairie traveling, 
not forgetting robes and fur coats for 
ourselves. Then to the veterinary store 
for the horse medicines that we never 
travel without; and putting our bedding 
on the top of all, our load was complete. 
Securely lashing it on with a picket-rope, 
we drove on to the square at 5 minutes 
to g to await the customary inspection 
before starting. We were here joined 
by Mr. M and the sergeant (mounted, 
of course), and in a few moments the 
commanding officer examined the outfit 
critically, looked the horses over and 
felt a doubtful fetlock, and finally gave 
the command: “ Transport-right take 
ground-march!” and we were off. Each 
of us, as a matter of course, carried his 
revolver and ammunition; in addition 
to which I had my Winchester, while 
the inspector and sergeant each had a 
shotgun. 

A few minutes’ drive brought us to 
the town of Battleford, and we pulled 
up for a moment at the Hudson Bay 
Co.’s store to purchase a little médecine. 
We already had colic mixture for our 
horses and we now laid in a /tttle coltc 
mixture for ourselves. It is always well 
to be prepared for emergencies. A short 
drive brought us to the bank of the 
Saskatchewan (great river of the north), 
which is here crossed by a steam ferry. 
The boat was on the other side as usual. 
The crossing took about half an hour, 
but, finally, we bowled away merrily for 
our prospective noon camp at Round 
Hill, eighteen miles away. A _ fresh 
team, a good trail, and a perfect day—no 
wonder we were in the best of spirits. 

As we proceeded, the country un- 
rolled itself before us in a constant but 
varying succession of river, lake, prai- 
rie, and woodland. At our feet, be- 
tween its high wooded banks, flowed the 
mighty Saskatchewan, stretching away 
in many varied curves, like along thread 
of silver, to the distant northern hori- 
zon. Off to the south and west the 
Eagle Hills reared their blue summits 
against a bluer sky, while the prairie 
itself, dotted with its bluffs of poplar 
and cottonwood, extended before us like 
a vast park. 

The general rate of travel is about 
six miles per hour. This may not seem 
very much, but an average of sixty 
miles a day, up hill and down, across 
swamps and creeks and rivers, over good 
trails and bad (or no trail at all), is 








very good traveling, indeed. The only 
method of measuring a distance is by 
the time occupied in traveling it, and a 
man soon gets to know the exact speed 
of his team, and can judge distances 
most accurately. I have heard two old 
hands coming in off a trip argue whether 
they had traveled forty-seven or forty- 
eight miles, and finally agree on a little 
over forty-seven, so exact does long 
practice make them. 

About two and a half hours after 
leaving the ferry we came in sight of 
Round Hill. As its name implies, it is 
of a rounded outline, and, rising high 
above the surrounding country, serves 
asa valuable landmark. It rises a sheer 
six hundred feet out of the waters of a 
pretty little lake of the same name, a 
regular oval in shape, and about a mile 
long. Here and there upon the shore 
are Indian tepees, and very pictur- 
esque they look nestling down among 
the trees, the blue smoke curling lazily 
upward, and the brightly clad natives 
passing toand fro. The numerous dogs 
and ponies, without which no Indian 
encampment is complete, add life and 
motion to the scene. 

A detachment of our men is stationed 
here during the summer and autumn 
as a fire patrol, and we could see their 
white tents upon the farther shore. 
Skirting the lake we soon pulled into 
their camp and turned out for dinner. 
It would surprise the average Eastern 
camper-out to witness the speed with 
which an experienced prairie hand will 
prepare a meal. A very few minutes 
generally suffice, if wood and water are 
convenient, though generally our food 
is of the simplest description. To-day 
we are going to fare sumptuously. 

Dinner disposed of, after a short rest 
and smoke, we hitched up and pulled 
out for Jackfish Creek, twenty-two miles 
away, where we intended camping for 
the night. Instead of going by the 
regular freighters’ trail, we took a short 
cut across country. The boys at the 
detachment told us we would strike a 
pretty bad hill to go down. We struck 
it! Where we first approached it, it is 
a sheer cut-bank, steep as the side of a 
house, but a little reconnoitering dis- 
covered an easier descent—easier by 
comparison. But we had to descend 
diagonally, at great risk of upsetting,and 
to make things worse, there was a wide, 
boggy creek at the bottom, crossed by a 
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narrow rickety bridge—merely a few 
poles laid in the bed of the creek. The 
guide got out and took hold of the wagon 
behind to steady it, while I got a good 
grip of the reins, a good foothold on the 
brake, and started the team. They went 
down in a succession of bounds and 
plunges, gaining momentum at every 
jump. The first jump jarred my foot 
off the brake, and I was too busy keep- 
ing on my seat to recover it, so by the 
time we reached the bottom we were 
traveling like a steam engine. Bump— 
bump — bang — bump — plunk. We 
missed the bridge, for I had turned 
straight down the hill to avoid upsetting, 
and the “plunk” landed us in the soft 
bed of the creek, with only the backs 
of the horses showing, and the wagon 
buried to the hubs. With considerable 
labor and difficulty, we pried the horses 
out, and proceeded to extricate the 
wagon. We hitched the horses to the 
rear axle by a picket-rope, but they 
could not budge it, so the riders had to 
give us a pull, and by their aid we 
“yanked her out.” We crossed the 
bridge safely, and after a little “ scratch- 
ing” surmounted the opposite hill and 
were again on the level prairie. 

We saw a great many chickens that 
afternoon, and Mr. M shot several 
brace without going a dozen yards from 
the wagon, and as we neared the creek 
we secured some ducks. We were cross- 
ing a narrow neck of land between two 
little lakes, and the birds flying to and 
fro above our heads. The sergeant 
dropped behind, and lying on his back 
in the long slough grass, got a good 
many shots and soon rejoined us with 
several ducks. We reached the creek 
about five o’clock, just in nice time to 
get our camp fixed up before dark. An 
hour or so later we were lying before 
the fire, blissfully inhaling the fragrant 
weed, and feeling at peace with all the 
world. As we lie there, under the deep, 
dark-blue canopy of the northern night, 
and musingly watch the sparks flying 
upward into the darkness, the voices of 
the wilderness come softly and whisper 
in our ears. The night wind soughing 
through the prairie grasses, the whirring 
wings of a passing bird, the plaintive 
cry of a plover, or the long-drawn qua- 
vering howl of a distant wolf, all have a 
message to convey. 

We silently roll our blankets around 
us and sink to sleep, thinking how much 








better we are going to live to-morrow 
than we did to-day. But we wake up 
cold, sleepy, and cross. Strange how 
cross and disagreeable most people are 
before breakfast. 

A cold bath and a hot meal restore 
our spirits to their usual tone, and we 
briskly set about preparation for break- 
ing camp. Constant practice makes this 
but a few minutes’ work, and we were 
soon on the trail again. We are always 
particularly solicitious to see that our 
fire is thoroughly extinguished. Too 
many prairie fires are causedby the gross 
carelessness of individuals in leaving 
their camp fires burning when breaking 
camp. A puff of wind comes, a spark 
is blown into a tuft of dry grass, and 
the result is a prairie fire sweeping over 
miles and miles of country, and perhaps 
destroying a dozen settlers’ homes. One 
such fire near Battleford burned from 
early May until the snow flew in October. 

This morning the two mounted men 
were riding ahead, and as they sur- 
mounted alittle ridge in front, Mr. M 
threw up his hands as a signal for me 
to stop. Riding back he told me there 
was a flock of geese just to the left of the 
trail, where there is a little lake. Giving 
the reins to the guide, and getting out 
my rifle, I proceeded to reconnoiter. 
On topping the little rise, I found they 
were about four hundred yards away, 
with no shelter to stalk them from, save 
a small bunch of cattle. Carefully get- 
ting a cow in a line with the birds, I 
commenced crawling forward on my 
hands and knees, hoping if they noticed 
me at all they would think I was a calf. 
I might, perhaps, fool the geese, though 
they are about as cute as any birds that 
fly, but I could not fool the cow. As 
I crept nearer she took one startled look 
at me, bellowed for her calf, and then 
came for me with head down and horns 
well to the front. At the first bellow, 
off went the geese. 

We were still traveling through a 
fairly well-settled country—that is to 
say, there was a settler’s “shack” every 
ten miles or so, and we stopped at one 
for dinner. Early in the afternoon, how- 
ever, we left the last of these behind and 
passed beyond the limits of civilization. 
At last we were in “the great lone 
land,” our faces set toward the north, 
and nothing between us and the pole 
save a vast tract of primeval wilder- 
ness. For hundreds—yes, thousands of 
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miles—there are no inhabitants save 
the red men, and a mere handful of 
white trappers and traders. 

Our trail had been growing more and 
more indistinct, until at the last house 
it finally vanished. We struck across 
country for an Indian trail that leads 
from the reservations northward to 
Turtle Lake, where the “nitchies” 
(Indians) go every summer to fish. As 
soon as we got off the trail the horses 
seemed to get discouraged. This is 
always the case. No matter how dim 
the trail may be, a horse will jog along 
¢ontentedly, for he seems to realize that 
it must lead somewhere, and to that 
“somewhere” he is willing to go. But 
when he gets off a trail altogether, he 
seems to think that he is not going to 
any place in particular, and might just 
as well stop where he is, consequently 
needing continual urging. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
we struck the trail, which turned out to 
be a mere cart track. As the prairie is 
open it makes pretty fair traveling, and 
our horses jogged along merrily. We 
were now gradually approaching the 
great timber belt, and for the last few 
miles had been passing here and there 


stunted pines and spruce. These 
gradually attained a more _ stalwart 


growth, and toward evening we pulled 
up in a beautiful grove of pines on the 
shore of a little lake, and encamped for 
the night. 

We were afoot with the first streaks 
of dawn, for we had a drive of sixty- 
five miles to make before night, and 
we wished to give our horses a good 
rest atnoon. An hour later we were in 
motion, heading for Turtle Lake, thirty- 
five miles away, where we intended to 
camp for dinner. Hitherto all the game 
shot on the trip had fallen to the guns 
of the inspector and sergeant, but this 
morning I got two trophies. A couple 
of hundred yards ahead of us, just to 
the right of the trail, a badger was sit- 
ting at the mouth of his hole. Now, I 
very much desired that animal’s skin to 
make a pair of winter mitts. As we 
approached him he, of course, dived into 
his hole. Giving the reins to the guide, 
I got my rifle out, and, without stopping 
the wagon, dropped quietly to the 
ground about fifty yards from the hole 
and waited. As I expected, when the 
wagon had got past him, the badger 
popped up his head to have another 
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look. A forty-five caliber bullet 
through the head procured for me 
my winter mitts. Tying him under- 
neath the wagon, we had not gone 
many miles before we saw a skunk 
crossing the trail aheadof us. Askunk 
skin is worth a pair of moccasins in 
trade, so off I got in pursuit. A skunk 
is never in a hurry, not being built for 
speed, and will often wait for one most 
obligingly. This gentleman not only 
waited for me, but, seeing that I wished 
to speak to him, most politely came 
toward me. Letting him get within 
about thirty yards (for I wanted to 
be sure of hitting him in the head), I 
pressed the trigger, and he rolled over 
with a bullet between theeyes. Picking 
him up gingerly by the tail, I secured 
him under the wagon with the badger, 
and we proceeded on our way. He was 
with us all day. We had skunk for 
dinner, and skunk for supper, and would 
undoubtedly have had him for a bedfel- 
low, if the sergeant (ina thoughtless mo- 
ment) had not hurled the carcass into 
the lake. 

During the latter part of the morning 
we were riding through a thick bush, 
and only left it as, without any previous 
warning, we suddenly emerged upon 
the shore of Turtle Lake. The scene 
is one of the most beautiful it has ever 
been my good fortune to gaze upon. 
The lake, of the most intense and vivid 
blue, stretches away for twenty-five 
miles. We could just make out a high 
range of hills upon the farther shore. A 
brisk, northerly wind blew, cresting the 
big blue waves with foam and sending 
the heavy billows tumbling in at our 
feet. We stood on a beautiful, clear, 
sandy beach that would make the for- 
tune of asummer hotel, and just behind 
us was the dark fringe of primeval for- 
est. A fleet of birch canoes was hauled 
up on the beach, and just within the 
edge of the timber were scattered the 
tepees. The white canvas merging 
into smoke-dried brown, the dark green 
of the pines and spruces, the snowy 
whites and yellows of the birches, the 
waving tassels of the tamarack, the blue 
lake, the scurrying clouds, the dusky 
natives—all form a picture that requires 
the brush of an artist to do it justice. 

We obtained a few fine whitefish from 
the natives in exchange for a little ba- 
con, a welcome addition to our meal. 
We rested our horses for an hour or two 
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before starting for Birch Lake (our pros- 
pective camp), and this interval we 
spent in studying the aborigines. A 
few of the children had never seen a 
white man before, and they peeped out 
from behind their mothers’ blankets at 
the shemanginis (soldiers) in awe. 

We were still sixty miles—two days’ 
travel—from our destination, and had 
the hardest part of our journey ahead of 
us. From the camp to Pelican Lake 
there is no trail other than a mere track 
made by the occasional passage of an 
Indian cart, and only one eamping place 
—forty miles from our present camp. 
Both days’ journey would have to be 
made in single drives, as there is no 
water for a noon camp, and in the last 
twenty miles we should have to cross a 
small range of hills. 

We got an early start the following 
morning, and after some little difficulty 
found the trail and were again in motion 
for the north. We reeled off the forty 
miles in a little over eight hours, and 
reached our camping ground in the 
middle of the afternoon. Hitherto we 
had enjoyed the best of weather, but all 
this day it had been getting colder and 
colder, with a promise of snow from the 
northward, and one by one we donned 
our fur coats. As we were pitching our 
tent the first few white flakes fell, and 
inside of an hour came down thick and 
fast, accompanied by a furious gale from 
the northwest. 

We were fortunately in a very well- 
sheltered situation; had we been on open 
ground, our tent would not have stood 
amoment against the gale. Each of our 
camps seemed more beautiful than the 
last, and this was noexception. We were 
in a deep hollow on the shore of a small 
lake, a perfect circle in shape, and 
surrounded by a larger but no less 
perfect circle of pine-clad hills. It was 
exactly like a large amphitheatre. The 
lake seemed so utterly lonely nestling 
down among the hills as though to 
escape observation it seemed such a 
long way off to civilization, we could 
almost imagine ours to be the first foot- 
prints to mark the shores. The wildness 
of the tempest added to its apparent 
loneliness and isolation. 

In contrast with the turmoil of the 
storm, our camp seemed positively com- 
fortable. Nestling cozily down in a 
grove of firs, with a bright fire in front, 
on which the frying pans were frizzling 


merrily and the coffee pot sending up 
its fragrant steam, it seemed to us—cold, 
tired and hungry—the very beau ideal 
of contentment. 

Inthe morning thesun shone. Under 
his genial rays the six inches or so of 
snow that had fallen during the night 
rapidly disappeared, in spite of the fact 
that a pretty cold, raw northwind blew. 
Everything around was cold and wet 
and sloppy, and our hands and feet 
soaking wet in spite of boots and 
gauntlets. As was to be expected, we 
had trouble with the horses. They were 
colder and wetter and crosser than we 
were. It took the two of us all our time 
to harness the team, but they were 
finally hitched up and the guide held 
them by the heads, while I climbed to 
my seat and gathered up the reins. 

“Let ’em go!” He sprang aside and 
we were off with a plunge and a jump. 
As the wagon flew past, the guide 
grabbed the tailboard and scrambled in 
behind. In a mile or so the horses 
quieted down pretty well, and consented 
to walk and wait for the riders. Ina little 
while they joined us, and I noticed that 
the sergeant was quite wet down one 
side of his body, and I asked him if he 
was thrown. 

“Yes,” he replied. “The brute 
reared, and came over backward with 
me, nearly knocking my brains out 
against a tree.” 

We were wet enough in all conscience 
at starting, but a short time afterward 
could only be compared to drowned 
rats. The trail now wended through 
thick woods, and the trees grew so close 
together that we were brushing them 
on either hand. Underbrush growing 
ten or twelve feet high stood in the very 
center of the trail, and sitting on our 
high seat we were being continually 
swept by overhanging branches. In 
view of the fact that each branch and 
leaf and twig carried its burden of wet 
snow, it will be easy to realize our 
drenched condition. And a cold north- 
wind blowing! Every now and then 
the front wheels would catch in a 
sapling, which, being released, sprang 
back with a swish and caught us a 
stinging blow across the face. One 
such blow, from a sharp icy twig, cut 
my ear open badly, while the guide’s 
face was a mass of welts. The two 
riders fared better, as they proceeded 
in single file in the center of the trail. 
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As we rounded a little bend, we found 
they had halted on the edge of a very 
nasty hill, and Mr. M asked me if I 
thought I could get down without un- 
loading the wagon. I had not the 
slightest doubt about getting down, 
though I had grave doubts about reach- 
ing the bottom right-side up. However, 
as I had no desire to lug sacks of oats, 
etc., down and up a steep hill, I replied, 
with the utmost confidence, that I could. 
Locking the two hind wheels, the ser- 
geant and guide prepared to steady the 
load, and down we went. All morning 
I had been blessing the high, narrow 
springy seat, and now I had additional 
cause. Half-way down the hill, the 
front wheel struck one of the bowlders, 
and I was shot off the seat on to my head 
likeacatapult. Fortunately, I lighted in 
a low bush, which broke my fall and as 
I had still firm hold of the reins, we 
reached the bottom safely. 

We had to call on the riders for aid to 
surmount the opposite hill. Taking two 
picket ropes, we fastened one end of 
each securely to the tongue, and they 
the other ends to their saddles. With 
this novel four-in-hand we easily sur- 
mounted the slope. The trail got worse 
and worse as we ascended the moun. 
tain, until the horses could hardly 
proceed faster than a walk. The deep 
cart ruts were too narrow for them to 
travel in, but wide enough to have one 
or another foot continually slipping in, 
which is very tiring on poor brutes, 
Traveling so very slowly seemed to 
make the distance longer than it really 
was, but at last we emerged from the 
wood on to a stretch of comparatively 
open prairie. ‘The guide pointed to a 
range of hills some five or six miles 
ahead, told us that Pelican Lake lay just 
at their foot. We had been nearly seven 
hours doing the odd fifteen miles over 
the mountain, but now rattled along at 
a good pace and pulled into the Indian 
village, cold, wet, tired and ravenous. 

Our hunger satisfied, our clothes 
dried, and our bodies warmed, we sallied 
forth to pay our respects to old Yellow 
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Sky. The village comprises over fifty 
lodges, mostly laid out in two straight 
rows on either side of a wide lane’. We 
strolled down this avenue, and were 
apparently great objects of curiosity, for 
every. doorway was full of dark faces 
peering out at the shemanginis. The 
dogs were also greatly interested, and 
gathered around in their anxiety to find 
out who we were, and what we wanted 
in their camp. Having had some pre- 
vious experience of Indian dogs, we had 
thoughtfully provided ourselves with 
clubs, and the-animals kept at a respect- 
ful distance. Entering the low doorway 
of the chief’s lodge, we received a very 
friendly greeting: “Haw! Haw! men 
kirsecaw ” (How do you do? Good day, 
good day), and a long pow-wow ensued. 
Mr. M tells the chief that the oky 
maw (head man) at Battleford has 
heard that he.( Yellow Sky) is not very 
friendly to his brothers the whites. This 
the chief indignantly denied, and de- 
clared that the white man never had a 
better friend than himself. In the end 
he succeeded in convincing Mr. M 
of his friendliness and honesty, and we 
were soon on the best of terms. 

Two pleasant days were spent in pros- 
pecting, hunting and fishing with the 
natives, and on the third day we pulled 
out for home. Many were the hand- 
shakings, many were the men kirsecaws 
spoken, and many were the invitations 
given to come and see them again, as 
with our wagon, laden with presents of 
fish and game, we reluctantly turned 
our backs upon our dusky friends. The 
trip homeward was but a repetition of 
the first part of our journey. We en- 
countered no bad weather, and met with 
no incidents other than the everyday 
events of travel. We saw some moose 
and jumping deer, but had not time to 
stop and hunt. On the evening of the 
eleventh day we entered the barrack 
gate, and our trip was over. 

It may seem a great deal of trouble to 
have taken about so small a matter, but 
a stitch in time saves nine in more things 
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: | in the Medi- 
! se terranean 
: missed this 
year the encourage- 
ment and the costly 
trophies which the 
late Mr. Ogden Goelet 
was accustomed to 
donate for competi- 
tion, just as much as our own yachtsmen will 
miss the Goelet cups presented annually by 
the same gentleman ever since 1882. 

The Goelet cups were valued by Americans 
just as Queen’s cups are appreciated by 
Britishers, and the contests which they called 
forth off Newport every year were the features 
of the annual cruise. Colonel John Jacob Astor, 
at the annual meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club, offered to continue these trophies during 
his lifetime and also to make provision for 
their maintenance in his will. This generous 
offer was gratefully accepted by the club. 

Following are the letters of Colonel Astor 
making the presentation: 

NEW YORK, January 24, 1898. 
To J. V. S. ODDIE, Secretary N. Y. Y. C.: 

DEAR SIR—I saw in last Saturday's paper that unless 
Ogden Goelet left provision in his will for continuing 
the Goelet cups for the Newport races they may be 
discontinued. This would be a great pity, and very 
likely he has provided for them. If he has not, 
however, I should be glad to continue them, giving 
the same kind of prizes, to be called the Astor cups, 
and to be sailed for at the same time and place. 

Please let me know what you think of this and refer 
it to the committee having charge of the matter. 

Yours, very truly, J. J. ASTOR. 

NEW YORK, January 29, 1898. 
J. V. S. ODDIE, Esq., Secretary : 

DEAR SIR—On looking over my letter of the 24th I see 
that if accepted by the club the same condition might 
arise on my death that exists now, namely, the absence 
of any permanent cups to race for. To avoid this, I 
shall be glad to continue the cups during my life and 
to make provision for the races in my will. 

Yours, very truly, J. J. ASTOR. 





The following resolutions on the death of Mr. 
Ogden Goelet were adopted, and an engrossed 
copy was ordered to be presented to Mr. 


Goelet’s family, while another will be hung up 
in the club-house : 

OGDEN GOELET died on board the Mayflower off 
Cowes, England, on August 27, 1897. 

Mr. GOELET joined the club in 1880, and was always 
conspicuous for his keen sympathy with the tradi- 
tions of the club and active interest in all that con- 
cerned the highest development of yachting. 

For fifteen consecutive years, commencing in 1882, 
Mr. GOELET presented to the club a cup for schooners 
and a cup for sloops, to be sailed for over ocean 
courses off Newport, in Rhode Island, open to vessels 
composing the squadron of the club on its annual 
cruise. The races for these cups were of national 
interest, and their possession was eagerly sought in 
many of the most stirring contests recorded in our 
yachting annals. 

Mr. GOELET’S engaging personal qualities and his 
enthusiasm for yachting made him one of our most 
popular and valued members, and this tributeto his 
memory is an expression of the high regard and 
sincere esteem in which he was held by his fellow 
members of the New York Yacht Club. 

S. NICHOLSON KANE, 
LLOYD PHOENIX, 
GEORGE L. RIVEs. 


Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan was re elect- 
ed. The other officers for the current year 
are: Vice-Commodore, Lewis Cass Ledyard ; 
Rear Commodore, August Belmont ; Secretary, 
J. V. S. Oddie; Treasurer, F. W. J. Hurst; 
Measurer, John Hyslop; and Fleet Surgeon, 
Morris J. Asch, The affairs of the club are in 
a highly prosperous condition. The member- 
ship is 1,273,and 364 yachts constitute the fleet. 

Members of the New York Yacht Club, es- 
pecially those that own racing vessels, are de- 
lighted to learn that Mr. S. Nicholson Kane and 
his able aides, Mr. Irving Grinnell and Mr. 
Chester Griswold, are once more the Regatta 
Committee of the club, The efficient work 
performed by these gentlemen on many try- 
ing occasions, international and otherwise, is a 
matter of yachting history. It will not surprise 
me if a slight revival of yacht racing should 
strike the club simultaneously with the advent 
of the new committee. 

In the reign of seventy-footers, several inter- 
esting matches enlivened what would otherwise 
have been a very dull time, and these were all 
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(or nearly all) arranged by Mr. Kane. Kesfre/, 
Syce, Vencedor, and the new sloop Tom Web- 
ber is building would form a nice little class to 
experiment with. Racing in the 51-foot class 
should not be permitted to die prematurely, 
and although the New York Yacht Club has 
not done much of late to encourage the sport, a 
little more active interest in that direction 
would be highly appreciated by the sportsmen 
of the club, who are compelled to look to the 
Larchmont, Atlantic, and Seawanhaka Clubs 
for indulgence in their favorite pastime. 

The committee appointed by the New York 
Yacht Club to select a site for a new house has 
organized, and is on the lookout for suitable 
quarters. This choice will not, however, be a 
hasty one. The lease of the present building 
at No. 67 Madison avenue has yet nearly five 
-years to run, so the committee, which consists 
of Messrs. E. M. Brown, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 

V. S. Oddie, F. W. J. Hurst, and Arthur 
ngraham, will have plenty of time to devote 
to the choice of a permanent home. 

The abolition of time allowance by the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts has creat- 
ed some dissatisfaction in the South Boston 
Yacht Club, which has 259 members. The 
club delegates to the association have been di- 
rected to express its sentiments to that body at 
the next meeting. The subject is settled and 


cannot be reopened, but it is to be hoped that 
the South Boston Club will not sever its con- 
nection with the association in consequence of 
a progressive policy, which is endorsed by the 
majority of yachtsmen down East. 

The abolition of time allowance must result 


in compelling yachtsmen to build right up to 
the limit of the class, and not to the bottom 
or any intermediary position. It doubtless will 
work hardships in the case of a certain number 
of existing yachts, which, under the new rule, 
are effectually barred from winning prizes ex- 
cept by a fluke, or under some exceptional me- 
teorological conditions. These, however, are 
not so many as may be imagined from the loud 
and angry complaints that are heard. The 
only consolation that can be offered to the pro- 
testing yachtsmen is that the abolition of time 
allowance was imperatively demanded in the in- 
terest of the sport, and that the minority must be 
content to make some sacrifices for the general 
benefit of the majority. This may seem cold 
comfort and sorry consolation for the sufferers, 
but it is all that can be offered. Time allow- 
ance is doomed, and regrets are vain, 

Mr. John Lawson Johnstone, who bought the 
cutter Brztannza from the Prince of Wales, has 
disposed of her to Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley, a 
yachtsman of some prominence, but not hith- 
erto addicted to racing. He also owns the old 
schooner Verena, which he bought from Lord 
Lonsdale in 1896. If Mr. Hooley should decide 
to race Arztannia he must change her name, 
that being a stipulation made by the Prince of 
Wales when he parted with her to Mr. John- 
stone. A rather good story is told about Mr. 
Johnstone and his purchase of Arztannza, 
which is probably not true, It is said that Mr. 
— did not see the famous cutter before 

e bought her, and was under the impression 
that she was a steam yacht. He was much dis- 
appointed when he learned the truth, and took 
an early opportunity to remedy his mistake by 
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buying Mrs. Langtry’s Wate Ladye. The 
circumstance of his sudden sale of Arztannza 
certainly lends color tothe yarn. Arztannia 
and AZz/sa will be missed in the Mediterranean 
this season, the only cutters of consequence in 
the races being Satanzta and Bona. ‘The races 
on the Riviera began on February 6th at Mar- 
seilles, and will finish at Genoa on April 16th. 

Among the pleasure craft owned by Ameri- 
cans now in the Mediterranean is the auxiliary 
steam yacht Arcturus, Mr Rutherford Stuy- 
vesant. This handsome vessel, built in a Brit- 
ish yard for Mr. Stuyvesant, has not yet been 
seen in these waters. She may, however, join 
in the squadron cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club next August. Mr. Anthony J. Drexel’s 
steam yacht Margarita is also in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mr. H. McCalmont’s fine steam yacht Gzra/da 
recently broke the yachting speed record from 
England to the Mediterranean, having made 
the run from Dartmouth to Gibraltar in 61 
hours, the distance being 1,000 miles. This, 
too, in ordinary wintry weather, when the Bay 
of Biscay is at its worst. 

The German Emperor has written a personal 
letter to Mr. R. Suydam Palmer thanking him 
for the handsome treatment he met with at the 
hands of the American yachtsman in the pur- 
chase of the schooner-yacht Yampa, and con- 
gratulating himself on having become the pos- 
sessor of such a splendid vessel. Meanwhile, 
it is announced on excellent authority that 
Yampa will be put into the race to Heligoland 
in June, and later in various aquatic events in 
the Baltic and at Cowes, Her antagonists may 
be the schooners Cefonza and Amphitrite and 
also the new Razndow, designed by Mr. George 
L. Watson and not yet launched. Yampa 
was laid up for the winter at the yard of White 
Bros., Itchen Ferry. Her name has _ been 
changed to /duna. The cup to be awarded to 
the winner of the race from Dover to Heligo- 
land is a bowl, of egg shape, that stands more 
than two feet high. It was designed by the 
2mperor himself, and has been much admired 
by his courtiers. The race will be started on 
June 20th; I am informed that Yankee yachts 
are not eligible. 

Mr. Howard Gould’s steel steam yacht Vz 
agara, which was launched at the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth yard, Wilmington, Del., on 
February 19th, is fast approaching completion 
She was christened by Miss Katherine Clem- 
mons. The yacht is 272 feet over all, 247 feet 
on the load water-line, 36 feet beam, 16 feet 
draught, with a displacement of 1,900 tons. 
She is rigged as a bark, with twin screws 
propelled by triple-expansion engines of the 
inverted cylinder, direct-acting, surface-con- 
densing type, with a working pressure of 160 
pounds to the square inch. The cylinders are 
18, 28 and 45 inches with a 30-inch stroke. Steam 
is generated in three steel Scotch boilers, each 
having three furnaces. The bunkers carry 450 
tons of coal, which will take the vessel to Eng- 
land and back at a speed of 12 knots. The 
electric plant is very complete, having two 
dynamos witha capacity of 800 16-candle power 
lamps and a storage battery of 80 lamps. A 
large orchestrion in the social hall is operated 
by electricity, The refrigerating plant will 
make 4oo pounds of ice a day, and will cool 1,500 
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cubic feet of space to 34 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Tanks carry 15,000 gallons of fresh water. 
Tanks in the forepeak will carry oil to be used 
in rough weather to calm the sea. The vessel 
has bilge keels, 140 feet long and 17 inches deep, 
in order to minimize the rolling as much as 
possible. She is fitted up most luxuriously and 
cost about $500,000, She is commanded by 
Capt. W. G. Shackford, and is classed for 
twenty years under special survey at Lloyds’ 
and in this country. The Magara is well 
adapted for a voyage round the world, and will 
start on a deep-water cruise in May. Mr. 
Howard Gould has graduated as a navigator 
and is also a good all-round yachtsman. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, of the New York Yacht 
Club, is proud of his new and unique craft 
Whim Wham, in which he is now cruising in 
Florida waters. The Whim Wham is a house- 
boat containing many unique features. She is 
g1 feet over all, 84 feet on the water-line, with 
23 feet 6 inches beam, and a draught of 24 
inches. The hull of oak and cypress is divided 
into twelve water-tight compartments, each of 
which is connected with a powerful bilge eject- 
ing pump, so that nothing serious can result 
from striking a snag. In the hull proper the 
stores are carried. ‘The deck house is divided 
into luxurious quarters for the owner and his 
guests, the cabins and staterooms being excep- 
tionally light and large. Thecraft is propelled 
by double stern-wheels, with independent gas 
engines of thirty horse-power each, capable of 
giving a speed of ten miles an hour in smooth 
water. There is a roomy hurricane deck with 
nothing on it except a pilot house and two sky- 
lights, and this deck will be used for bicycling 
by Dr. Pierce. It is fenced in so that there 
will be no danger of wheeling overboard. The 
boat was designed by Mr. H. Gielow, and was 
built in Jacksonville, Fla. 

The steam yacht Dorothea, owned by Mr. 
Thomas McKean, of Philadelphia, was launched 
at the Cramp yard on January 22d. She is 
built of steel, is 215 feet long over all, 178 feet 
on the load water-line, with 23 feet 3 inches 
beam and 1o feet draught. She has triple-ex- 
pansion engines, supplied with steam by two 
Yarrow boilers to carry 200 lbs, pressure. This 
craft is expected to make 14 knots under natural 
and 16 knots under forced draught. She is 
rigged as a two-masted schooner. 

The Indian Harbor Yacht Club will offer 
prizes this season for an open class of knock- 
abouts. This isa step in the right direction, 
as it will give those knockabouts not included 
in the Seawanhaka class an opportunity tocom- 
pete. This should afford also a capital chance 
to compare the sailing qualities of all craft of 
this type, whether centreboard, fin, or keel, that 
do not carry more than 600 square feet of sail. 
The Boston, Beverly, Country Club of West- 
chester, Seawanhaka and Corinthian Club, of 
Philadelphia, will all be eligible, and good sport 
should result from a meeting of the boats of 
these organizations. 

Vice-Commodore Tyson, of the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club, in order to encourage the new 
one-design schooner class has offered a silver 
cup for competition on the occasion of their first 
race. Mr. Frank Bowne Jones, the originator 
of this class, designs for which were made by 
Mr. A. Cary Smith, hopes to see half a dozen 


of them afloat this coming season, although at 
this writing only two are in hand. This is dis- 
appointing, as twenty-seven yachtsmen had ex- 
pressed themselves as being warmly interested 
in these boats, which are to cost $6,500 each. 

A restaurant and grill-room, as well as a car- 
riage house, will be added to the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club-house, in readiness for the open- 
ing of the season. There will be four races 
during the summer. The newly elected offi- 
cers are: Commodore, Charles T. Wills ; Vice- 
Commodore, Geo, G. Tyson ; Rear Commodore, 
Robt. B. Carpenter; Secretary, Charles F. Stew- 
art; Treasurer, Richard Outwater. The fix- 
tures follow : 


First Regatta—Decoration Day ; for the open class 
of knockabouts and also the one-design dory class, 


Second Regatta—The circuit race, the date to be ar- 
ranged by the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound. 

Third Regatta—Annual regatta ; all classes; Satur- 
day, July 30th. 

Fourth Regatta—Fall regatta ; Saturday, September 
3d (probably). 


The committee also proposes that races shall be given 
every week for the one-design dories, for which there 
will be a helmsman cup for each race, anda handsome 
record trophy awarded at the end of the season. 


Commodore George J. Gould being no longer 
able to serve as flag officer of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club was, at the annual meeting, suc- 
ceeded by Frederick T. Adams, Vice-Commo- 
dore. The other officers elected are: Vice- 
Commodore, Harrison B. Moore; Rear Com- 
modore, J. Herbert Ballantine; Secretary, Da- 
vid E, Austen ; Treasurer, George H. Church; 
Measurer, George Hill; Regatta Committee, 
David E. Austen, George W. McNulty and 
Henry C. Barnet. The number of members is 
483, an increase of 83 during the year. The 
fleet is composed of 250 yachts, an increase 
of 16. 

According to existing arrangements the new 
club-house at Sea Gate will be opened formally 
on May toth, with a club reception to which la- 
dies will be invited. The regular ceremony of 
‘‘going into commission” will take place as 
usual on Decoration day. Courses for small 
boats for the numerous races of the season will 
be laid off in Gravesend Bay within full view of 
the club-house. Better breezes are generally 
to be found in this locality than off Bay Ridge, 
and members are to be congratulated upon the 
shift of scene. 

The latest news from the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club concerning the defense of 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Challenge Cup is 
that at present only one boat has been definitely 
ordered, that one being for the syndicate of 
brokers. Others, of course, will materialize in 
time for the trial races, while G/enover and 
Glencazrn ITI., two last year’s boats, will be in 
the fray again. 

Mr. Robert E. Tod,-owner of the Karina, 
has passed his examination and secured an ocean 
master’s license for steam yachts and also a li- 
cense as master of fore-and-aft sailing vessels. 
He will sail shortly on a deep-water cruise, his 
first port of call being Bermuda. Many Corin- 
thian yachtsmen are duly qualified to com- 


mand their own craft, and it is becoming fash- 
ionable to acquire the proper legal certificates. 
A. J. KENEALY. 
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ICE YACHTING. 


THE SEASON’S RACES. 


T was not until February 19th that the first 
pennant race of the Kingston IceYacht Club 
(Canada) could be sailed. The ice was then 
in fair condition, but strewn with numerous 
patches of snow, which materially affected 

speed. The triangular course was sailed four 
times over: From club-house to Garden Island 
and Fisher’s distillery, at Portsmouth, thence 
to home stake in front of the club-house. A 
fresh breeze was piping strong from northeast 
as the following yachts lined up for a station- 
ary, old-fashioned start: Howard S. Folger’s 
Breeze, W.C. Kent’s Whistlewing, J. Fisher's 
Defiance, Vice-Commodore Francis H. Mac- 
nee’s Pastime, B. W. Folger, Jr.’s, Typhoon, 
McKay’s Flying Scud, J. B. Carpenter’s 
Tack Frost, Commodore Sanford C. Calvin's 
“Blizzard, E. C. Gildersleeve’s “‘— at ry Jack, 
John Gaskin’s Wetch, Captain ush’s 
West End, Lieutenant R. W. Bridgstock’ s 
Chinook, Captain H. Hora’s North Star, K. C. 
Folger’s Snow Bird and J. McKerra’s Moon- 
shine. 'The official starters were F. Strange, 
Alex. Horn and Captain J. Dix. Timekeeper, 
F. Strange. It was a fine start in the fresh 
breeze. The Breeze rushed to the front and 
ahead, closely followed by Defiance and Wiis- 
tlewing, as they headed for Garden Island. 
All the "yachts were well reefed before the start. 
It was an exciting race from Garden Island to 
turning mark at Fisher’s distillery, where there 
was a clear stretch of goodice. Along this leg 
the yachts flew at a breakneck speed. The 
work had been free until this point had been 
reached, but from the distillery to home mark 
it was a dead beat to windward, and, with the 
heavy and increasing breeze, the larger and 
heavier boats had the advantage. On the first 
round Defiance ran ahead of the Breeze and 
led until the third lap, but while rounding turn- 
ing mark her peak halyard parted and the main- 
sail flapped wildly inthe wind ; then Whzs¢/e- 
wing rushed by her and led ‘the fleet to the 
finish. While rounding the first mark the Pas- 
time, sailed by P. Rothwell, carried away one 
of her forward runners’ gear and was obliged 
to withdraw from the race; but, not discouraged, 
Mr, Rothwell rushed over to his own yacht, 
Starlight, and started her under way, and 
even at that late date outsailed the Moonshine, 
the only boat in the Stardighi’s class. The 
race was finished in the following order and time: 
Whistle wing”, 33m.; Defiance, 35m.; Typhoon, 
35m. 2s.; Witch and Star light. Distance of 
course sailed, twelve miles, The yachts were di- 
vided into three classes, hence Defiance won in 
first class, Whistlewing won in second class, 
and led all classes, and Star/g tin third class. 
While rounding home mark on second round 
Jack Frost, sailed by J: Mooney, spun com- 
pletely about and at the same time the B/zz- 
zard, which was nearly on top of her, did a simi- 
lar trick and crashed into the S/ippery Jack, 
debarring both boats from continuation of the 
race. 

On Saturday afternoon, March s5th,the second 
pennant race was sailed. The ice was in rather 
poor condition and strewn with snowdrifts, but 
the day, and astiff and steady wind, all that 


could be desired. The westward wind caused 
many of the yachts to lift their windward run- 
ners high in the air, at one-quarter to half a 
mile a clip. The following yachts started : 

Pastime, Slippery Jack, Whistlewing, Dol- 
phin, Blizzard, Breeze, Typhoon, ‘Flight, 
Defiance and Flying Scud. The course sailed 
was the small triangular one from the club- 
house to mark half-way over to Garden Island 
and hence to mark in centre of the harbor, in 
front of ferry wharf, to be sailed over three 
times, all buoys passed to port. W. C. Kent's 
Whistlewing jamped to the lead, and at first 
round was a leg ahead of the second yacht and 
increased her lead to the finish. The follow- 
ing is the official time of the race: Whzstle- 
wing, 25m. 248.; Breeze, 31m. 30s.; Pastime, 
34m, 30s.; Slzppery Jack, 4th; 
Blizzard, 6th. 

The third and final race of the series for the 
champion pennant of the Kingston (Canada) Ice 
Yacht Club for this season was sailed on March 
gth over an official course, three times around, a 
total of 10 miles. The ice was in poor con- 
dition, it being rough and soft in many places, 
in which were short stretches of fair ice, but 
fortunately there was a fresh full-sail breeze. 
The yachts lined up for a stationary mixed class 
start were J. B. Caruther’s A/zstra/, J. Fisher’s 
Defiance, F.H. Macnee’s Pastime, Sanford Ca} 
vin’s Blizzard, John Gaskin’s W7tch, Howard 
S. ty acd s Breeze, W. C.Kent’s W histle WINL, 
B.W. Folger, Jr.’ - _ Parker and Craig’s 
Prolicat Son, P. Rothwell’s Starlight, E. C. 
Gildersleeve’s S/ippery Jack, Capt, LaRush’s 
West End, Hanzard Hora’s Sport and Frank 
Summerville’s two yachts, Flight and Dolphin. 
All classes were sloops. The Blizzard led, but 
on second round she lost her leeward-runner 
balancing bolt, causing the runner to fall out. 
She collided with the flag-turning mark, and 
this disqualified her for the race. Quick as a 
wink Commodore Calvin brought the B/zzzard 
in the wind’s eye and replaced the bolt and re- 
fractory runner, set up turning-mark, and led the 
fleet to the finish, a minute and a half ahead of 
the Breeze, which was the second yacht, fol- 
lowed by Whistlewing, Witch, Pastime, Dol- 
phin, Defiance, Slippery Jack and Starlight i in 
order named. There was just 33 seconds be- 
tween the three winning yachts. 

The club’s champion pennants for ist, 2d 
and 3d class yachts are decided by points, the 
first boat in each class getting five points, sec- 
ond boat three points and third boat one point. 
The result of the races was in each class as 
follows: Slzppery Jack wins in first class, with 
one first, one second and one third, making 9 
points; ‘Defiance and Dolphin tie for second 
place, each having 8 points. In second class, 
Whistlewing wins the pennant,with 13 points, 
equal to two first and one second. She finished 
ahead of all classes in the race of March sth, 
and has obtained the highest class points of this 
season’s pennant racing. In the third class 
Starlight wins with to points. 

Orange Lake has had the worst luck this win- 
ter in twenty-two years. There has been plenty 
of good ice, but it has been covered with con- 
tinual snow. 


Dolphin, 5th; 


H. Percy ASHLEY. 














ICE HOCKEY. 


HE champion- 
ship schedule 
of the Amateur 
Hockey League 
includestwenty 

games, of whic h 
eighteen had been 
played at the time 
this paragraph was 
written. One of 
these eighteen, the 
match of March 8th, 
between New York 
Athletic Club and 
Hockey Club, of New 
York, ended in a tie, 
eo: each team scoring 
one goal, and the 
managers of the rink 
refusing to allow time for the customary extra 
bout. The date and place for playing off this 
tie have not yet been announced, Of the three 
games yet remaining to be played—two reg- 
ular and one play-off—the New York Athletic 
Club is almost sure to win from Montclair Ath- 
letic Club, and has rather more than an even 
chance to beat Hockey Club, of New York, in 
the play-off. If New York should win both 
of these games its score would stand six 
games won and one lost, and St. Nicholas could 
not win and could only make a tie for the cham- 
pionship by beating New York in the final 
game of the series, March 26th, at the St. Nich- 
olas Rink. But if New York should lose to 
either Montclair or Hockey Club, of New York, 
then St. Nicholas and New York would be tied 
at five wins and two losses, and the winner of 
the final game, March 26th, would win the 
championship. The features of the month's 
play have been the irregular work of St. Nich- 
olas, the breakdown of New York, who had not 
lost a game from the beginning of the season 
until February 16th, and the successful, though 
rough play of Brooklyn, who have not lost a 
game during the past month. The standing of 
the clubs, March 16th, was as follows: 





Games Goals 

Played. Scored. 

Clubs. RS N 3 i‘ $ 

= 8 N S ¥* 

New York Athletic Club...... 4 1 I 17 12 
St. Nicholas Skating Club.... 5 ° 2 22 15 
Skating Club of Brooxlyn..... 5 ° 3 23 15 
Hockey Club of New York.... 2 I 5 I 13 
Montclair Athletic Club....... I ° Ce ¢ 23 


The more important games of the past four 
weeks have been as follows : 

A VISIT FROM THE SHAMROCKS. 

The first seven of the Shamrock Hockey Club 
of Montreal came to New York City in February, 
and played three games with local experts, 
winning two and losing one. It must be re- 
membered, in comparing the relative skill of 
Canadian and New York players, that about 
half of the men ‘who played for New York 
against Shamrock are Canadians imported to 
play here, and also that Shamrock is not the 
best team in Canada, its standing for the Cana- 
dian amateur championship being a poor third 
among five competing teams. 





NEW JERSEY, 5 ; STEVENS, I. 

The teams of the New Jersey Athletic Club 
and Stevens Institute met February roth in the 
St. Nicholas Rink, and the Hoboken men were 
clearly outplayed. Walton, Ryder and Lough- 
man each scored a goal for New Jersey, while 
Koehler made two, Kennedy scored the ai 
goal for Stevens. The teams were as follows 





ws. At Positions. Stevens. 
ere eee re re . Palmer 
Mackey..... Socececececsves Point ...+0.00 ee Macdonald 
WOROR .. 2.0.00. Cover Point ..... Watkins 
ne ) ....E. Palmer 
Ryder miveeves -— .- aheeesen Sanson 
Koehler........0 ( Forwards. 4 077 rrrrr Grelle 
Loughman....... ( cescenee Kennedy 


ST. NICHOLAS, 3; MONTCLAIR, O. 


The Montclair Athletic Club made one more 
unsuccessful attempt to beat the St Nicholas 
Skating Club at the St. Nicholas Rink, Feb- 
ruary 12th. The visitors played well indi- 
vidually, but were deficient in team work, 
Goals were scored by Larned, Harty and Bar- 





ron, In the first half Koehler was injured ina 
scrimmage and replaced by G. Hornfeck. The 
teams were as follows: 
St. Nicholas. ositions. Montclair. 
DE tien cabebereacswet bniesenseceamocsind Jacobis 
Oe ee rr PUNE: cs sbennesenyen Williams 
= §....G. Hornfeck 
WEORReccccccccoece Cover Point ‘phasis: Koehler 
ROSY soc ciccsccees ) ( sseeones Parmly 
a eee re an Creer Kenady 
SD ee \ Forwards ‘he Geo. Hornfeck 
eS. rer .M. Hornfeck 


BROWN, 3; COLUMBIA, I. 


The teams of these Universities met Feb- 
ruary 12th in the Clermont Avenue Rink, Brook- 
lyn, L. I., in their first game for the Intercol- 
legiate championship. There was no scoring 
until near the end of the first half, when Hunt, 
Pell and Pevear made goals in rapid succession, 
In the second half the competition was close, but 
Hunt finally scored a goal. The teams were as 






follows : 

Columbia. Pe ‘os itions. Brown, 
Roberts. Barrows 
Williams.......... su seccdeenssndebanens Steere 
Belden (capt. ae "Cover Point...+.s+secceee Bucklin 
Plbicvccces. ssccees)) = jj —=§ ff ences Hunt (capt.) 
Maguire...........- ; a . occcee.es- PeVear 
Henderson......... Forwards, » °*"": pbavecs~ ase 
Van Voorhis....... L one 2cpen <a 


BROOKLYN, 6; NAVAL RESERVES, O. 


The Naval Reserves and the Skating Club of 
Brooklyn played February 14th in the Clermont 
Avenue Rink, and the sailors proved to be poor 
landsmen, failing to score for themselves, al- 
though their cover point, Bill, accidentally 
made a goal for Brooklyn, while Post scored 
one goal, Drakeley one, and Dobby three. The 
teams lined up as follows : 





Naval Reserves. Positions. S.C. of Brooklyn. 
GUMOTO. 006 sccesesicecceed POs ccndesesscscceses Hallock 
TRB civcscece bees -cakenee Point........+0++.--. McKenzie 
BER. ccccccccccens oosees Cover Point.......... ... Drysdale 
ee ) +eeeeeeeLOunsbery 
Loughman......... ae + +eseeeDObby 


Roberts..... 


Post, Jr. 
Walton (capt. - 


ee 
‘- .Drakeley (capt.) 
SHAMROCK, 2; NEW YORK, q. 


The first game of the Canadians was with 


the Hockey Club of New York at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue Ice Palace, New York City, Feb- 
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ruary 14th, and the home team made an unex- 
pectedly stubborn resistance, scoring one goal 
and holding their opponents down to two goals. 
The visitors played at a great disadvantage, 
owing to the peculiar tactics of the referee and 
to the fact that a leaky pipe made a small brook 
along one side of the rink, in which the puck 
showed special ability to drown itself at most 
inopportune junctures. The Canadian team 
play was fine, but the New York goal-keeper 
was a host in himself. In the first half Wall 
scored by a long lift from the center of the 
rink, and soon afterward a triple pass by 
Brown, Trihey, Brennen and back to Brown 
resulted in another goal. In the second half 
B. Phillips, assisted by De Casanova, made a 
goal for the home team by some clever dodg- 
ing. The teams were as follows: 


Shamrock. 
Tobin. 


New York. 
O'Donnell 
Cunningham 
COVES POM Css cicccacccenes Curnen 
B. Phillips 
Laing 


—* 


Trihey oS ere 
Brown _ 
7 Forwards. 


ee Casanova 


BROOKLYN, 5 ; NEW YORK, I. 


The first defeat of the team of the New York 
Athletic Club was in their game with the Skat- 
ing Club of Brooklyn, February 16th, at the Cler- 
mont Avenue Rink. Brooklyn’s victory was 
wholly unexpected, as they are near the foot of 
the championship contest, while New York led 
until this game, which puts them on an equal- 
ity with the St. Nicholas Skating Club. Brook- 
lyn assumed the aggressive at once, and seemed 
to astonish their opponents, who made no strong 
defence, and would not have scored but for an 
accident, because the puck had been stopped 
by the Brooklyn goal-keeper, but carromed from 
one of his skates to the other, and finally slid 
between the posts, thus crediting Baird with a 
eo. For the winners Dobby scored twice and 
Wall three times. The teams were as follows: 
Brooklyn Skati eee Vub. Athletic Club. 
Hallock acRae 
McKenzie. illi 
Drysdale 
Wall.... 
Hall 
Dobby 


Positions. N.Y. 
-Goal.... 


Wallace 
Baird 


DRISLER, 2; SACHS, I. 


The teams of Drisler School and Sachs 
School met on February 16th at the Lexington 
Avenue Ice Palace in the first game for the 
interscholastic championship of Greater New 
York. The lads were somewhat inexpert 
skaters, and suffered from many falls. Law- 
son and Gibbons scored for the winners, and 
P. Hoguet for the losers. The teams were as 
follows : 

Sachs. 

Bernstein 

R. Hoguet 
Seidenberg 

P, Hoguet 
Wertheimer 


Drisler. Pi sitions. 


A. Eakin 

Curran 

LAWSON sees. .sseeee 
Gibbons.. 

Wolfe eooe tern 
NEW YORK, I} SHAMROCK, 0, 

The second game played by the visitors was 
on February 16th in the same rink and against 
the same club as their first game, but the re- 
sult differed, the home team winning a fiercely 
fought game and the playing being both fast 


APRIL. 


and skillful. De Casanova and Russell assist- 
ed B, Phillips in scoring the only goal. The 
game was unduly rough, Brown having been 
suspended once and Russell twice for brutal 
play, while B. Phillips and Wall were tempo- 
rarily disabled. 


MONTCLAIR, 2; NAVAL RESERVES, O, 


The Montclair Athletic Club and the Naval 
Reserves met on February 17th at the St. 
Nicholas Rink. The men were about equal in 
individual skill, but Montclair showed more 
ability in team work and won an easy game. 
Bill was temporarily disabled by a blow on the 
head, but the stroke was not intentional, and 
M. Hornfeck was similarly injured in second 
half. 


YALE, O ; BROWN, O. 


The teams of Yale University and Brown 
University met on February 18th at the Cler- 
mont Avenue Rink in a game for the inter- 
collegiate championship, and after two twenty- 
minute halves and an extra five minutes of in- 
teresting pid the match was declared a draw, 
neither side scoring. Brown seemed to be the 
stronger team, and kept the puck in Yale ter- 
ritory most of the time, but Yale’s stubborn 
defence prevented any goal-making. The teams 
were as follows : 
Vale University. Positions. 
Wallworth 
Campbell 
Barnett 


Brown University 


; -Bucklin 
Barrows 
PENNSYLVANIA, 2; JOHNS HOPKINS, I. 


The University of Pennsylvania and Johns 
Hopkins University met February 18th at the 
West Park Ice Palace Rink, Philadelphia, and 
the home team won despite the absence of their 
best man, Stackhouse, who had been suspended 
by the Faculty. McInnes scored one of the 
goals and Gorman the two others. The teams 
were as follows: 


U. Penn. Positions. 


Johns — ins. 
oll 


Gibbons 
Caldwell . Cover Point .. Fitzgerald 
Gorman og SOR ee McInnes 
Rogers pik base ern Right Forward Abercrombie 
Center Forward Hill 
..Left Forward. 


ftohell 


Wallace. ..ccccseve 


ST. NICHOLAS, 6; NAVAL RESERVES, 2 


St. Nicholas Skating Club easily beat the 
Naval Reserves, February 18th, at the St. Nicho- 
las Rink. 

SHAMROCK, 4; BROOKLYN, 3. 


The third and last game of the Shamrock 
team in the United States was played Febru- 
ary 19th, against the Skating Club, of Brook- 
lyn, in the Clermont Avenue Rink. The match 
was closely contested, and Tansey was disabled 
in second haif by a blow on the head. For 
Shamrock, Scanlan and Brennan each scored 
one goal and Trihey two, while Dobby made 
one and Wall two for Brooklyn. 


MONTCLAIR, 2; MARYLAND, 2, 


The team of the Montclair Athletic Club 
went to Baltimore, Md., February 19th, and 
played with the Maryland Hockey Club at the 
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North Avenue Ice Palace. The result was a 

tie—Peterson and Clark scoring for Maryland, 

while Koehler made two goals for Montclair. 
CUTLER, 2; COLUMBIA GRAMMAR, O. 

The second game of the Interscholastic 
Championship series was played February 19th 
at the Lexington Avenue Ice Palace, Cutler 
School easily beating Columbia Grammar 
School. The teams were as follows: 

Cutler. Positions. 
Schwab eeee..Goal.... 
Auchincloss.. i 


Columbia Grammar. 


Wi 
hhalimoenen J. O’Brien 
NEW YORK, 9; BROWN, 0. 

New York Athletic Club easily beat Brown 
University at the St. Nicholas Rink, February 
19th. The New York players took turns at scor- 
ing, Spalding making one goal, while Baird, 
Wallace, Fenwick and Bogert each tallied twice. 

QUAKER CITY, 5 ; JOHNS HOPKINS, 0. 

The teams of the Quaker City — Club 
and Johns Hopkins University met Febru- 
ary igth in the Ice Palace, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the home team winning easily, despite the fine 
work of Scholl, who saved half a dozen goals 
for his team. Goals were scored by Orton, 
Neff, Wallace, Willett and Parsons. The teams 
were as follows: 
Quaker City. 
Moore.. 

Russell, 
Willett. 
Parsons 
Neff . ..Right Forward.. 


Orton... .Center Forward 
Wallace Left Forward.. 


Positions. Johns “= ns. 
x oll 


. ‘Mitchell 


-MclInnes 
ercrombie 


MARYLAND, 2; YALE, I. 


The return match between the Maryland 
Hockey Club and Yale University was played 
February 22d at Baltimore, Md., the home 
team winning a fine game. Cox scored one 
goal and Peterson two. 


DE LA SALLE, 4; BERKELEY, 2. 

The third game of the Interscholastic Cham- 
pionship series was played February 22d at 
the Lexington Avenue Ice Palace, De La 
Salle Institute beating Berkeley School. Rob- 
bins, Dwyer and Bonner each scored two goals. 
The teams were as follows: 

Berkeley. 


Positions. De La Salle. 


cCabe 

. Sullivan 
...Dwyer 

eee ..Brennan 
= weeek Farrally 
Robbins 


ST, NICHOLAS, 2; NEW YORK, 0. 

A championship game was played February 
24th at the St. Nicholas Rink between the teams 
of the St. Nicholas Skating Club and the Hocke 
Club of New York. The play was rough, wit 
much off-side work. Callender and Larned 
each scored a goal. 

QUAKER CITY, 2; NEW YORK, I. 

The Hockey Club of New York went to Phila- 
delphia February 26th, and were defeated at the 
West Park Ice Palace by the Quaker City 


Hockey Club before a crowd that overtaxed the 
accommodations of the rink. Willett scored 
two goals and Curnen one. 


BROWN, 2; YALE, I. 


The teams of these universities met for the 
third time February 26th, at the Clermont Ave- 
nue Rink. The first game was won by Brown, 
the second was a tie, and Brown won the third 
and last. Goals were made by Palmer, Pevear 
and Hunt. 


SACHS, I ; COLUMBIA GRAMMAR, O, 


The fourth game of the Interscholastic Cham- 
pionship series was played February 26th at 
the Lexington Avenue Ice Palace, Sachs School 
winning a closely _— game from Colum- 
bia Grammar School. lay was rough, the 
winners being the Chief oO wf en Hi The only 
goal was scored by Jaeckel, assisted by Wert- 
heimer. 


COLUMBIA, 3 ; NEW JERSEY, 3. 

The teams of Columbia University and the 
New Jersey Athletic Club played a tie game 
February 26th at the St. Nicholas Skating Rink, 
Van Voorhis and Walton each scored one goal, 
while Henderson and Koehler made two each. 
In last half Wilson was hurt and gave way to 
Laughlin. 


BROOKLYN, 4; MONTCLAIR, O, 


The Montclair Athletic Club and the Skating 
Club, of Brooklyn, met March 2d at the Cler- 
mont Avenue Rink, Brooklyn winning easily. 
Wall scored one goal and Dobby three. 

CUTLER, 3; DRISLER, 0. 

The teams of Cutler and Drisler Schools met 
March 2d at the Lexington Avenue Ice Palace 
and Cutler won a well-played game, the goals 
being scored by Fosdick, Brokaw and Warren. 

NEW YORK, 3; NAVAL RESERVES, 0. 

New York Athletic Club played against the 
Naval Reserves at the St. Nicholas Skating 
Rink March 2d and won handily, although the 
sailors had improved perceptibly since their 
former game. Goals were made by Pope, 
Wonham and Fenwick. 

AN OBJECT LESSON IN HOCKEY. 

Those citizens of New York who supposed 
that they had seen first-class hockey playing 
had their illusion rudely dispelled March 4th 
and 5th, when the first seven of the Victoria 
Hockey Club, of Montreal, Q , amateur cham- 
pions of Canada, came to New York and played 
two games with the best teams in the metropo- 
lis. The visitors won both games in brilliant 
style, beating the St. Nicholas Skating Club 8 
to o and scoring 6 to 1 against the New York 
Athletic Club, the solitary goal of the home 
team resulting more from accident than design. 
The visitors were better individual skaters, 
played better as a team, and can teach hockey 
to any club in the U nited States. 

VICTORIA, 6; NEW YORK, I. 


The first game played by the Canadian cham- 
ions in New York City was against the New 
Fone Athletic Club, March 4th,at the St. Nicholas 


Rink, The home team seemed dazzled by the 
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brilliant play of the visitors, Fenwick alone of 
the New York seven playing up to his usual 
standard and making the solitary goal credited 
to his team. For the Canadians, Davidson, 
McDougall and Drinkwater each made 2 goals. 
The visitors would have made twice as many 
goals but for the magnificent play of Macrae at 
the New York goal. The teams were as 
follows : 


——— Ne Te Rs C 
coenercccccee MMCERO 


Victorta. 





ey eee Bolden 
nae... onewseeesons ney Point..... ccccccessROnWwick 
ODOUR vy cccceaces | Fs ciesiaam seme Wallace 
MCLEA...ccsccccvees P oheweneene Wonham 
Drinkwater. ES Forwards aye ieeneaen Bogert 
Davidson..... may Lc cacteeees . Baird 


YALE, O } COLUMBIA, 0, 

The teams of Yale and Columbia Universities 
met March sth, at the Clermont Avenue Rink, 
and after 45 minutes’ play without a goal the 
match was declared a draw. 

VICTORIA, 8; ST. NICHOLAS, 0. 

The second game played by the Canadian 
champions was with the St. Nicholas Skating 
Club at the St. Nicholas Rink, March sth. The 
home team had no chance, but tried their best 
to stem the tide of defeat, and the play was 
sometimes unnecessarily rough. Larned was 
injured by an accidental blow, but pluckily con- 


WATER 


KNICKERBOCKER, 8; BOSTON, 0. 

The teams of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club and the Boston Athletic Association met 
February 12th in the bath of the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club, Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth 
street, New York City. The match was one 
section of an all-round competition between 
the two clubs, and the home team won easily, 
showing more individual speed and skill and 
much more team-play than did the visitors, who 
were unable to score a goal. The teams were 
as follows : 


Boston. Positions. Knickerbocker. 
Ci y:) eoecssccccese CS SECO Ter eee Schaefer 
Sherrer. oosceeRtGlt BACK. .c0.00008 Wotherspoon 







BUD ss sixnsonreneceneas RE, TMG c cvs actresses Van Cleaf 


Kuntz... dS oeck0csnnscnses Reeder 
Williams. ‘enone o ce WRT Cc.0cc6.stcecsece «..-Reuss 
EG MOYO. 000 ccccsvcces POrward ..ccccscccseces ...-King 


KNICKERBOCKER, 3 }; PENNSYLVANIA, O. 

The team of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club journeyed to Philadelphia February roth, 
and met University of Pennsylvaniain a match 
at Houston Hall, the clubhouse of the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Paul Neumann, the amateur 
champion swimmer, was the captain of the 
University team, but his associates did not 
equal him in speed or skill, and the visitors won 

2asily, Reeder scoring one goal and Van Cleaf 
two. T he teams were as follows : 





University oF Pa, Positions. Knickerbocker. 
aa anv aninention ... Schaefer 
Stevenson Right Forward...... Reeder (capt.) 
Neumann (capt.)....Left Forward.......+....s008 Reuss 
SS a Right Back......... Wotherspoon 
VO ae (te PRs daceanadivkieeese ting 
Schaeffer........... eRMEE. 2 cccccvcccs Van Cleaf 


SAN REMO, 2; ATALANTA, I, 


The teams of the Atalanta Boat Club and 
the San Remo Water Polo Club played March 


tinued in the game. McLea scored one goal, 
McDougall and Drinkwater two each, and 
Davidson three. 

BERKELEY, I ; COLUMBIA GRAMMAR, 0. 

The teams of Berkeley School and Columbia 
Grammar School played a game in the inter- 
scholastic series, March sth, at the Lexington 
Avenue Ice Palace. The play was fast and 
close, with no scoring in the first half, 

QUAKER CITY, 6; MONTCLAIR, I. 

The team of the Montclair Athletic Club went 
to Philadelphia, March sth, and played against 
the Quaker City Hockey Club at the Ice Palace. 
The play was fast, but the home team won 
handily. Orton, Neff, Hornfeck and Gorman 
each made one goal, while Willett scored three. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

Date. Winner and Score. 
Jan. 2—St. Nicholas, 3. 

Jan. s—Columbia, 4. 

Jan. 8—Columbia, 2. 

Jan. 11—Montclair A. C., 3. 
Jan. 12—Columbia, 5. 

Jan. 18—New York H. C. 2d 
—. 29 —New York A. C., 6. 
Feb. 1—Columbia, 3. 

Feb. 2—Columbia, 3. 

Feb. s5—Yale, 4. 

Feb. 12—Brown, 3. Columbia, 1. 

Feb, 26 —Columbia, a New Jersey A. C., 3 

Games won, 5; lost, 7; drawn, 2; goals scored by 
Columbia, 26; goals scored against Columbia, 34. 


B. Curtis. 


Loser and Score. 
Columbia, o. 
New Jersey A. C., 1. 
Naval Reserve, o. 
Columbia, 2. 
New York A. C. 2d, 4. 
Colum bia, r. 
Colum bia, 1. 
St. Nicholas 2d, x 
Naval Reserve, o. 
Colum bia, o. 


POLO. 


4th at the Fifth Avenue Swimming Pool, New 
York City, San Remo winning a hotly con- 
tested game. Goals were made by Luders, 
Steen and Handley. The teams were as fol- 








lows : 

San Remo. Positions. Atalanta B.C 
Wenck....... socectoceen ree Handley 
LUGGlSs.4+% Right Forward... .+.. Wishart 
PR ais i.kscasanicner — Forw - _ Rees rie Loog 
Arnold...... bial Sen .. Rooney 
ROR oxadiuteeka ceases | Goals. Sinoawenet nvisiaiehle Bardis 





KNICKERBOCKER, 6 ; PENNSYLVANIA, 0. 


The teams of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club and the University of Pennsylvania 
played their return match, March sth, in the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club-house, Madison 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, New York City, 
the length of the bath being one hundred feet. 
The visitors were plainly outclassed, Dr. Neu- 
mann, captain of the Pennsylvania team, being 
the only one who made any headway against 
the winners. The play was marred by some 
rough work and one unseemly quarrel. Reeder 
made one goal, King one, and Van Cleaf four. 
The teams were as follows : 

Senne A. 


Pennsvivania. osttions. 





OIC oc 0 «2s sssncese lp a 5 Pee 
Stephenson senses g Forwards. 9 077". 2... Reeder 
Neumann ............( nT ‘Van Cleaf 
E. C. Schaeffer ¢ Centers. 5 . Wotherspoon 





Palmer ..ccccccccces | . : § ciccccnceseseces cing 
oS eae eA § Goals. 7 "Bred? ‘Schnader 


ATALANTA, 3; SAN REMO, O, 


At the Fifth Avenue Swimming School, New 
York City, March 11th, the teams of the Ata- 
lanta Boat Club and the San Remo Water Polo 
Club played a match, which Atalanta won 
easily 

W. B. Curtis. 














SKATING. 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF THE WORLD. 


HE International Skating 
Union held its annual 
championship meeting 
February 6th and 7th at 

Davos-Platz, Switzerland. The 
course was 400 metres in circuit 
—two straight sides of 120 
metres connected by semi-cir- 
cular ends with radii of 30 
metres. In each race the men 
skate in pairs and are timed in- 
dependently, and the prizes are 
awarded in accordance with the 
announced times. The first 
day’s racing had been origi- 
nally fixed for February 5th, but 
a heavy snowfall made necessary a postpone- 
ment of one day while therink was being cleared. 

February 6th was aclear day and bitterly cold, 
with a fresh wind from the north. Theice was 
smooth and hard. 

500 metres.—Twelve men competed in six 
heats, and the fastest three were J. Seyler, Mu- 
nich, Bavaria, 47 1-5s.; O. Fredriksen, Norway, 

7 2-5s.; G. Estlander, Finland, 47 3-5s. ; 
Oestlund, Trondhjem, Norway, who holds the 
world's record of 46 3-5s., and should have won, 
fell at 125 yards and cut his leg so seriously that 
he could not continue the race. Seyler will be 
remembered in America by his visit to Montreal 
last February, where he competed for the 
world’s championship, finishing third to Naess 
and McCulloch in the 500 metres and 1,500 me- 
tres, and second to McCulloch in the 5,000 me- 
tres and 10,000 metres. Seyler is spectacled and 
lean and long, more than a fair proportion of 
his 6 feet 1 inch being devoted to legs. 

5,000 metres.—Ten men started, and the fast- 
est three were P. Oestlund, 8m. 52 1-5s.; W. 
Sensburg, Munich, 9m. 9 3-5s.; J. Seyler and J. 
C. Greve, of Holland, tied at gm. 14 3-5s. 

February 7th.—In the forenoon the weather 
was fine and the temperature much higher for 
the 1,500 metre race, but in the afternoon dur- 
ing the 10,000 metres snow fell heavily. The 
ice was smooth and brittle. 

1,500 metres, with eleven starters.—The three 
placed men were P. Oestlund, 2m. 23 3-5s.: J 
Seyler, 2m. 29 1-5s.; G. Estlander, 2m. 29 4-5s. 
Oestlund’s time now becomes the world’s fast- 
est record, supplanting 2m. 25 2-5s. by J. J. 
Eden, of Holland, at Hamar, Norway, Febru- 
ary 23, 1895. 

10,000 metres.—Seven men started, and the 
fastest three were P. Oestlund, 18m. 4os.; J. 
Seyler, 18m. 47 4-5s.; G. Estlander, 18m. 55 1-5s. 

Oestlund is the holder of the world’s best rec- 
ord at 500 metres, 46 3-5s., made at Trondhjem, 
Norway, February 7th, 1897, and it is a singular 
circumstance that the only one of the four 
championship races in which he was beaten 
this year is the 500 metres—the only distance at 
which he holds the world’s record. 

By winning three of the four races—the 1,500 
metres, 5,000 metres, and the 10,000 metres— 
Oestlund earns not only a gold medal for each 
race, but also the ‘‘ grand gold medal of 
honor,” and the official title of ‘‘ amateur cham- 
pion of the world in distance skating for 1898.” 


AMATEUR FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE 
WORLD. 

The annual competition for this honor was 
held by the International Skating Union, 
February 15th, in the National Skating Palace, 
Argyll street, London, England, the entries 
includingH. Grenander, of Stockholm, Sweden; 

Hugel, of Vienna, Austria; G. Fuchs, of 
Munich, Bavaria, and L. Wiik, of Helsingfors, 
Finland. Wiik was ill and could not compete, 
and the score of the others was as follows: 
Grenander, 237 1-6 points ; Hugel, 229 points ; 
Fuchs, 224 1-6 points. The programme consisted 
of a certain number of compulsory figures, as 
in the American system, after which each com- 
petitor was allowed five minutes in which to do 
anything he chose. In the compulsory figures 
Hugel led, with Fuchs second, but Grenander 
caught and passed his opponents by excellent 
performance in his five minutes of special work. 
Fuchs was champion in 1896, and Hugel in 
1897. 

AMATEUR FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP OF 

CANADA. 

The Canadian Amateur Skating Association 
held the annual championship contest February 
16th, in the Victoria Rink, Montreal, Quebec, 
the entries including J. Michaelson, of Mon- 
treal; T. M. Vinson, of Boston, Mass.;C. L. 
Clarke, of Burlington, Vt.; and also J. Stephen, 
of St. John, N. B., who was on a delayed train 
and did not reach the rink until near the close 
of the competition. Eighteen of the twenty- 
one scheduled figures were contested, making 
the highest possible score 54, and the result 
was Michaelson, 47 points ; Vinson, 38 points ; 
Clarke, 21 points. The performance was hardly 
up to the championship form, and the sparse 
attendance proved that the people of Montreal 
have lost their interest in this sport. 

SPORT AT MONTREAL, Q. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Mon- 
treal Skating and Toboggan Club and the 
fifty-eighth annual races of the Montreal Snow- 
Shoe Club were consolidated this year, and 
held February 19th, on the grounds of the 
Montreal Amateur Athletic Association at 
Westmount, The weather was perfect for such 
sport, and the attendance larger than usual. 

SNOW-SHOEING. 


roo yards—G. Paris, Montreal Lacrosse Club, 12 2-5s. 
Quarter mile—Boys under 16 years—R. Gomery, 1m. 


348. 
Half mile—Canadian championship—R. H. Davis, 
Lachine Snow-Shoe Club, 2m. 41 2-5s. 
One mile—Canadian championship—R. H. Davis, 
L. S. S. C., 6m. 4-58. 
Two miles—Club Cup—W. J. Shaw, 13m. 23s. 
SKATING. 
220 yards—Final heat, A. E. Pilkie, Montreal Ama- 
teur Athletic Association, 22s. 
uarter mile—Boys under 12 years—Final heat, A. 
Gingras, 57s. 
uarter mile—A. E. Pilkie, M. A. A. A., 43 4-5. 
alf mile backward—W. Thibeault, Montreal, rm. 
2-58. 
Half mile—A. C. Brown, Montreal Skating and To- 
begganing Club, 1m. 27s. 
One mile—Club, for the Forget Cup—J. Drury, 3m. 
18 1-58. 
One mile—Boys under 16 years—C. Searle, 3m. 24 4-5s. 
One mile—Championship of Canada—J. Drury,M. A. 
A. A., 3M. 14 2-55. 
220 yards hurdle race—F. B. U. Irwin, M. A. A. A., 
26 1-58. W. B. CurRTISs. 








HE annual meetingof the 
Executive Committee 
of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis 
Association was_ held 
in New York, Thurs- 
day evening, March 
roth, Of the new board 
of nine only six mem- 
bers were present, 
despite the fact that 
legislation of the most 
important kind was con- 
templated. The prin- 
cipal business of the 
association is really 

transacted by this Executive Committee, and 
at the annual convention in February, this 
year, the much-discussed question of ‘* foot- 
faults’’ was referred to them with power to 
amend the present rule if it was found neces- 
sary. 

For the last three seasons, and particularly 
last summer, the number of foot-faults made, 
even in the big championship matches, was 
very great, and the growing tendency to rush 
to the net on almost every service has increased 
the number. The difficulty for a base-line 
umpire to distinguish when a player trans- 
gresses the rule regarding service is increased 
by the present wording of the law, which permits 
the server to take a short run or two or three 
quick steps before delivering the ball. Among 
the Western players in particular, the number 
of foot-faults at Newport last summer detracted 
much from the game, and the visiting British 
experts complained frequently of our law which 
made them possible, 

A number of suggestions were made at the 
meeting last month, but two hours’ argument 
failed to evolve a satisfactory substitute, and the 
matter was held over for future consideration. 
A sub-committee, composed of R. D. Wrenn, 
Richard Stevens and E, P. Fischer, had been 
appointed to investigate and report on the mat- 
ter. This sub-committee sent out circular letters 
asking for suggestions and opinions from all 
players, and its report contained much data 
that was valuable for the Executive Committee 
to work on. If the United States National 
Lawn Tennis Association went about all its 
legislation in a similar way, its officers would 
be in much closer touch with the players of the 
country. ‘‘Star chamber” sessions for legis- 
lating on matters affecting all players are cer- 
tainly not popular. 

The rule which has come in for so much 
criticism and which will probably be amended, 
defines the position of the server, as follows : 

“The server shall serve with one foot on the ground 
immediately behind the base-line ; the other foot may 
be anywhere, except touching the base-line or the 
ground within the court.” 





This wording, it may be remarked in passing, 
is the result of an attempt to legislate against 
the net game at the time when Ex-champion 
O. S. Campbell was in the height of all his 
volleying glory. Before that the server had 


been allowed to put one foot on the base-line, 
but was required to keep the other behind it, as 
Our present 


is required to-day in England. 
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rule has been a failure from the day it was 
passed, although the retirement of Campbell the 
next season, and the absence until recently of 
other extreme net players, did not make the 
fact so plain as it is now. The rule neither 
relieved the difficulty of umpiring on the base- 
line nor did it keep the server back from the net, 
as was intended. 

A number of suggestions have been made for 
the amendment of the present rule, and it is 
yet doubtful what conditions will prevail for 
the coming season. By almost all it is conced- 
ed that the extreme net play of some of our 
American players should be legislated against, 
and two birds can be killed with one stone by 
the proper amendment of this rule. Rushing 
to the net on even weak second services has 
been the custom for the last two summers 
among some of our players, and the tendency, 
which is still growing, detracts from the game 
by putting a premium on errors, The condi- 
tions should restore, if possible, the delicate 
balance between net and base-line play. 

A number of players have recommended the 
adoption of the English rule, but they seem to 
overlook the fact that this would be simply re- 
turning to that which was found unsatisfac- 
tory during Campbell’s day, and as we have 
more extreme net players to-day than we had 
then, we should only legislate in favor of the 
server, not against him, The change would 
keep him no further back, and the English rule 
does not prohibit the preliminary run which 
causes all of the present trouble. 

In my mind there is no question but that 
these steps before delivering the ball are respon- 
sible for most of the foot-faults ; and the surest 
way to prevent the evil, and at the same time 
to legislate slightly against the server, would be 
to require him to serve ‘‘ from a standing posi- 
tion.” For the sake of uniformity and the benefit 
of American players abroad as well as English 
players here, it would seem wise to make our 
new rule as nearly like the English as consistent 
with our needs. At the same time, however, we 
cannot permit the abuses that have sprung up 
from the run before serving. For these reasons 
the following wording seems to me the best : 

“The server shall serve from a standing position, 
with one foot on, or perpendicularly above, the base- 
line, and the other foot on the ground behind the said 
line.” 

This is identical in requirements with the 
English rule, except for the addition of the 
words ‘‘ from a standing position.” ‘The only 
objection I have heard is against the require- 
ment that the back foot must be on the ground, 
and it is possible that this would better 
be omitted. The ‘standing position” phrase 
would prevent the run and practically require 
both feet on the ground, and this is all that is 
needed for the lineman to judge without diffi- 
culty whether a foot-fault is made or not. 

SCHEDULE OF FIXTURES. 

April 3o—Interscholastic Championships, at Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Chicago, and 
Pennsylvania. : 

May 17—Southern Championship, at Washington, D.C. 

May 24—New England Championship, at New Haven, 

onn. 


May 29—Open Tournament of the California T.C.,San 
Francisco, Cal. J. PARMLY PARET. 














EQUESTRIANISM. 


HORSE SHOWS. 
O better indication of the popularity 
which the stylish carriage horse now 
enjoys throughout this country can be 
had than the zest with which wealthy 
amateurs are associating with the pro- 
moters of outdoor horse shows, and offering 
rich prizes in plate for competitions that are 
intended to bring out only typical horses as 
adapted to fashionable vehicles, which are to 
be driven by their owners in every case, it 
being stipulated that competitors must be of 
the amateur class. This is particularly notice- 
able in the make-up of the catalogue for the 
horse show held in Durland’s Academy, which 
event opens the season. Brooklyn Riding 
Academy makes very liberal provision for 
amateur exhibitors, and both these have 
adopted the commendable plan of publishing 
in detail the conditions under which the judges 
arrive at their decisions, particularly in the 
jumping classes. This was a point commented 
upon in OurTinG in the report of the National 
Show, at which the public were wholly at a loss 
to comprehend how the adjudicators reached 
their conclusions. 

At the Washington Horse Show an innova- 
tion will be introduced this year, in the matter 
of ‘‘ selling” classes, which means that the 
winning horses must be put up for sale, so that 
visitors may have an opportunity to bid upon 
horses which they have seen surpass others in 
competition. Moderate prices willrule, as $300 
has been fixed for winners under 15.2 hands 


high, and $350 for horses higher than that 
standard, in the harness classes. Lightweight 
saddlers will be sold at $300 and heavyweights 
at $350. The idea is to bring together a col- 
lection of fairly good horses from which show- 
goers may choose stock for general use, these, of 
course, to be entirely distinct from what are 
generally described as high class or champion 
animals, 

Another good idea put forth by the authori- 
ties of the Washington Horse Show is a rule 
requiring ladies to appear in the classes set 
aside for ladies’ saddle trials. Heretofore so- 
-alled ladies’ saddle horses have generally been 
ridden by men, and in many cases the winning 
horse wvas put through its paces by a profes- 
sional, Inthe hunting classes the conditions 
are to have a clause requiring horses to be 
‘‘ hunting sound,” which, of course, means that 
every horse entered is to be practically sound 
for work in the field over fences. 

At the Philadelphia Horse Show this year 
very liberal provision has been made for ama- 
teur riders and drivers, and the rules are strict 
requiring owners to manipulate their steeds be- 
fore the judges. The class requiring owners to 
drive teams from the city out to the show 
grounds, always a delightful feature of this 
equine event, and put their horses into compe- 
tition on arrival at the ring-side, is to be repeated 
this year to a greater extent than ever before, 
so that it will be shown what horses can really 
do on the tan-bark after a hard pull of some 
fifteen or twenty miles over a hilly country. 

A. H. Goprrey. 


GOLF. 


T is healthy for golf when it can be recorded 
that the only real contest at the annual 
meeting of its parliament is a contest to 
secure the honor of its championship 
games. Such was the case at the annual 

meeting of the United States Golf Association. 
In all other respects harmony and unanimity 
prevailed. 

Lawrence Curtis, former president of the 
association, was unanimously re-elected for a 
second year, and all the other officers were 
chosen, as suggested by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, as follows: Vice-Presidents—Ransom 
H. Thomas, Morris County Golf Club, of 
Morristown, N. J., and Charles B. Macdonald, 
of Chicago. Secretary—Robert B. Kerr, Lake- 
wood Golf Club, Treasurer—George D. Fowle, 
Philadelphia Country Club, Extra members 
of the Executive Committee — Henry May, 
Washington, D. C., and John Reid, St. An- 
drew’s Golf Club. 

Secretary Kerr in his annual report stated 
that now the membership consisted of 1o1 
clubs, an increase of twenty-three during the 
year. The balance in the treasury was re- 
ported as $2,757.74. The amendment to the 
constitution enlarging the Executive Committee 
to seven members was unanimously adopted. 

The Morris County Golf Club, of Morris- 
town, N. J., won the honor of holding the 
Amateur Championship Tournament, its only 
formidable rival being the St. Andrew’s Golf 
Club, 


The Women’s Championship Tournament 
will be played on the Ardsley Links. 

The meeting decided wisely to separate by 
an interval of three months the amateur and 
professional championship tournaments. 

Intercollegiate golf is increasing in interest. 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell, Dartmouth, Amherst and other 
colleges have numerous good players, and at 
least the first five will take part in the inter- 
collegiate meeting. 

It is scarcely more than two years since the 
game was established at any of our military or 
naval stations, yet already links have been laid 
out and clubs established at the Watervliet Ar- 
senal, near Troy, N. Y.; at Rock Island Ar- 
senal, on the Government reservation on the 
Mississippi River, opposite the city of that 
name ; at West Point, where it is very popular, 
and at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, on ‘ Sea- 
vey’s Island,” in the Piscataqua River, N. H. 
No other game lends itself so readily to the 
relief of the tedium of an army post as golf, 
for the ladies of the post can participate in 
this exhilarating outdoor game. 

The contest for the *‘Southern Cross Cup,” 
in the Palmetto Golf Club Tournament, was of 
a very sensational nature. It was won by 
Herbert C. Leeds on March 17th by a score 
of 87-+-70=157 over Foxhall P. Keene, 97+-69 
= 166. 

The ‘‘Aiken Cup” was won by Arthur Kemp 
with a score of 172. 

















DOGS OF TO*DAY—THE NEWFOUNDLAND, 


HE name ‘ Newfoundland” rightly in- 
dicates the native home of an intel- 
ligent and valuable animal, which has 
for long been famous in story as a 

rescuer of drowning persons. The name, too, 
has caused some confusion owing to its having 
been indiscriminately applied to what really 
are three different kinds of dogs, all natives of 
the island of Newfoundland. 

The first of these may be termed the Large 
Newfoundland, the second is a large, loose- 
made and long-haired — known as the 
Large Labrador, while the third is a small, 
compact, and comparatively short-haired dog, 
known as the St. John, or Lesser Labrador. In 
their own country, these smaller dogs are used 
as cart and sled dogs; in England they are 
much fancied as companions, and are also used 
to produce the retriever from a cross with the 
setter. 

In intelligence and docility the three varie- 
ties are equal. All of them are magnificent 
swimmers and fearless divers, and all are cele- 
brated for their faculty of learning to fetch and 
carry. They are easy going, good-natured 
animals, yet their great size and strength make 
them a matchfor most dogs, while their thick 
coats protect them from damage by the teeth of 
anassailant. The general majestic appearance 
of a choice specimen, combined with a benev- 
olent = of countenance, is both strik- 
ing and pleasing. In this country really typic- 
al specimens are rather uncommon, although a 
few annuallyappear at our leading bench shows. 

The characteristic points of the Large New- 
ioundland are great size, 28 to 30 inches high; 
a form proportionately stout and strong, but 
loosely put together, so that there is a general 
want of compactness, especially about the 
loins, which are long and very flexible. The 
head is not large in proportion to the size, 
but wide across the eyes. Muzzle, of average 
length and width, and without any flaws, asin 
the hounds and pointers. The eye and ear are 
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bothsmall, the latter falling and without much 
hair on it. The neck is short and clothed with 
aruff of hair; tail long, slightly curled, and 
woolly; legs very strong,but not feathered; feet 
large and rather flat. The coat, on the body, 
is long, hairy, shaggy, andshining, without any 
admixture of wool; the color should be black 
butitis sometimes black and white, or white 
with little black, or liver color, or a reddish 
dun, and, rarely, a dark brindle, not well 
marked. 

The Large Labrador is a more loosely-framed 
animal, and is never entirely black, being more 
or less mixed with white. The coat is longer, 
more woolly and curly. 

The St. John’s breed is seldom more than 
twenty-five inches high, usually smaller. The 
head is larger in proportion to the dog’s size, 
ear slightly fuller, neck longer, body more com- 
pact and clothed with shorter hair, shining and 
without wool. Color, a jet black, rarely liver. 

To be kept in good health, all Newfound- 
lands should have room for exercise and free 
access to salt or fresh water, for these dogs 
love to swim and frolic in waves which would 
discourage any ordinary performer. The 
proper place for the Newfoundland is a country 
home. He is too big for the house, and while 
he is as loving and loyal as a dog can be, like 
all water-dogs, his coat is oily and emits an 
unpleasant odor if he be allowed too near a fire 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB'S SHOW. 


The twenty-second annual bench show, given 
by the Westminster Kennel Club at Madison 
Square Garden, February 21st to 24th, scored, 
as usual, a howling success. The genial Su- 
perintendent, Mr. James Mortimer, and the 
busy directors had good cause for feeling jubi- 
lant, for the show was a record breaker for 
America in the number of entries. These ran 
up to 1,703, the number of dogs benched being 
1,330. The quality, too, as a whole, was some- 
thing to be proud of. The benching was ad- 
mirably done by Spratts Patent, while the 
well-known veterinarian, Dr. H. Clay Glover, 

carefully guarded the health of his numerous 

charges. The management was excellent to 
the most trifling detail, and there was less than 
the usual amount of ‘‘ kicking” against de- 
cisions. The attendance was _ satisfactory, 
though not quite up to what was expected. 

The judges were: St. Bernards, Newfound- 

lands and pugs, Miss A. H. Whitney, Lancas- 
ter, Mass. ; Great Danes, J. Bl: ickburn Miller, 
New York; American foxhounds, Dr. A. H. 
Heffinger, Portsmouth, N.H.; pointers, Charles 
Heath, Newark ; English setters, Wm. Tall- 
man, Greenboro, N.C. ; Irish and Gordon set- 
ters, Geo. Jarvis, New York ; ; sporting spaniels, 
Andrew Laidlaw, Galt, Ont.; collies, Robert 
McEwen, Byron, Ont.; poodles, Charles D. 
3ernheimer, New York; bulldogs, J. H. 
Matthews, New York; Boston terriers, J. F. 
Holt, Boston; beagles, H. F. Schellhas, New 
York; all other classes, Geo. Raper, Winco- 
bank, Yorkshire, Eng. 

As I have space only for a brief reference to 
those dogs most interesting to sportsmen, I may 
just state that the novelty of the show was the 
small class of Airedale terriers, two of which 
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were very good. Pointers were out in force, 
and there were a few rattling good dogs 
followed by average quality. The principal 
winners were: Puppies, 1st and 3d, W. G. 
Brokaw’s Island Boy and King Chimes; 2d, A. 
M. Hopper’s Geisha Girl. Novice, dogs—ist, 
C. P. Wilcox’s Fairview Graph; 2d, Highland 
View Kennel’s Ridgeview Lad; 3d, W. G. 
Brokaw’s Island Boy. Bitches—ist and 2d, 
Highland View Kennel's Ridgeview Blithesome 
and Highland View Revel; 3d, F. A. Hodg- 
man’s Daisy Belle. Light-weight junior, dogs 
—ist, C. P. Wilcox’s Fairview Graph ; 2d, Geo. 
]. Gould’s Furlough Bang ; 3d, Highland View 
Kennel’s Ridgeview Prince. Heavy-weight— 
ist, Frank Clark’s Dustaway; 2d, Geo. S. Mott's 
Prince’s Lad; 3d, Highland View Kennel’s 
Ridgeview Lad. Free for all—ist, Geo. Jar- 
vis’s Lad of Kent; 2d, W. G. Brokaw’s Sir 
Walter ; 3d, Geo. J. Gould’s Ridgeview Comet ; 
res., Geo, W. Lovell’sShotaway. Light-weight 
junior, bitches — rst, Fairbairn’s Fay 
Templeton; 2d and 3d, Highland View Ken- 
nel’s Ridgeview Blithesome and Highland 
View Revel; res., J H. Bradley’s Jane Faulk- 
ner. Heavy-weight junior—1st, Geo. J. Gould’s 
Furlough Bloom; 2d, Highland View Kennel's 
Ridgeview Bloom ; 3d, F. A. Hodgman’s Daisy 
Belle ; res., Geo. Ferguson’s Beggie. Free for 
all—1st, R. A. Fairbairn’s Fay Templeton ; 2d 
and 3d, F. J. Lenoir’s Kent’s Kate and Urada. 
Winners—Best dog, Lad of Kent; best bitch, 
Fay Templeton. 

English setters, puppies—1st, G. S. Raynor’s 
Chief Rival; 2d, J. M. King’s Red Star; 3d, 
H. G. Ogden’s Empress; res., J. M. King’s 
Ornament. Novice—1st, T. Watt’s Highland 
Fleet; 2d, Royal Blue Kennel’s Comtesse 


Bijou; 3d, Kalmia Kennel’s Maud III.; res., 
H. D. Ogden’s Nell of Burnett. Junior, dogs 
—ist, C. J. Gaylor’s Gilhooly ; 2d, Jno. Brett’s 
Orangeman ; 3d, Meadow City Kennel’s Baron 
M.; res., Jas. M. Bullock’s Frank S. Free for 
all—ist, E. A, Burdette’s Cincinnatus Pride; 
2d, C. J. Gaylor’s Gilhooly ; 3d, Jno. Brett’s 
Orangeman ; res., S. W. Carey, _* Albert's 
Ranger. Junior, bitches—1st, Meadow City 
Kennel’s Blanch G.; 2d, Eldred Kennel’s 
Laundress ; 3d, W. J. Davis’s Lady Victress 
Llewellin ; res., Royal Blue Kennel’s Comtesse 
Bijou. Free for all—i1st, Jas. E. Borden’s 
Ruby D. III.; 2d, Dr. E. H. Kissler’s Minnie 
K.; 3d, W. J. Davis’s Lady Victress Llewellin ; 
res., Kalmia Kennel’s Maud III. Field trial— 
1st, E. A. Burdette’s Cincinnatus Pride. Win- 
ners—Best dog, Cincinnatus Pride ; best bitch, 
Ruby D. III. 

Irish setters, puppies—tst, Jas. M. Bullock’s 
Miss Rockwood. Novice—ist, Jas. M. Clax- 
ton’s Tuppeny; 2d, Jas. M. Bullock’s Rock- 
wood Dash; 3d, P. F. O’Neil’s Hunter; res., 
E. R. Ladew’s Massasoit. ee. dogs—tst, 
Jas. B. Blossom’s Londonderry; 2d, ; 
O'Neil’s Hunter; 3d, G. Shippen’s Shamrock 
O’More. Free for all—1st, Joe Lewis’s Kildare ; 
2d, P. F, O’Neil’s Hunter; 3d, G. Shippen’s 
Shamrock O’More. Bitches—1st, J. M. Bul- 
lock’s Meg Merrilies; 2d, Joe Lewis’s Red Bell ; 
3d, Dwight E. Bower’s Trim; res., Jas. B 
Blossom’s Rosamond, Free for all—rst and 
2d, , Lewis’s Queen Vic and Duchess ; 3d, 
E. W. Tynan’s Ruby Glenmore II. Field trial 
—iIst and 3d, Jas. B. Blossom's Lady Alice 
and Bedford; 2d, W. L. Washington's Finglass. 
Winners—Best dog, Kildare; best bitch, Queen 
Vic. Nomap. 
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FISHING. 

Y loyal henchman, ‘* Ole Brack Pete,” as 
his sorely troubled wife used to de- 
scribe him when he returned wet and 
tired after the first day on the stream, 
had a habit of warbling forth his 

gladness from about April 1st till the opening 

day. He never appeared to get the words of 

his song just right. His version usually was : 
‘* She’s a long time a-comin’, 

She’s almost heah— 

She’s dun bin erlong time on de way; 

Russle wid dem gum boots, 

Hump y'usef, chile— 

Marse Ned’s gwine fishin’—rite er-w-a-a-y.” 
This he would softly hum over now and then 
during the first week of April, but as days 
passed the song increased in volume and power 
until the evening before the great day, when 
he’d be roaring it about the premises till his 
wife would lose all patience and scream at him: 
‘‘Shet up, yo’ brack debbil, yo’! Wat yo’ 
mean playgisin’ dat ar bressed chune ?” 

I am no singer, according to Pete’s idea. I 
don’t hump myself on the high notes nor ‘‘ dess 
plow deep fur de low ’uns,” but I think I under- 
stand the feeling that drives that ebony rascal 
to caterwaulingand bellowing when trout time’s 
a-coming. It is the same spirit of restlessness, 
warmed to life by the first mild breezes, which 
sets me to rummaging and to fussing with flies 
and feathers, and to overhauling a certain old 





tackle-box as it has been overhauled these 
many years. It is a wondrous pleasant occupa- 
tion, too, this annual pottering over rods and 
reels, and testing silk and gut for possible, al- 
though unlikely, damages. Still, the wise man 
who contemplates early work in ice-cold waters 
will not only carefully examine his tackle, but 
will have a careful eye to the selection of his 
wearing apparel. 

Natural wool, or flannel, next the skin; 
woolen socks, sound rubber waders, any old 
suit of dull brown, drab, or gray; gray or brown 
cloth cap, or, as I prefer, a soft felt hat; a plain, 
tried outfit of tackle, without the first suggestion 
of shiny metal or flashiness—these will do the 
work, and do it well. Useful flies for early 
work include Parmacheene belle, red fly, stone 
fly, red spinner, jenny spinner, cow dung, 
granum, gravel bed, cinnamon, and golden dun 
midge. These may prove tempting upon easily 
reached waters, especially toward the close of 
the month. With May will come the freedom of 
the northern waters, of which more anon. 
Meanwhile, my hardy brother of the angle, 
may good luck attend you. 


THE LONG-TAILED DUCK. 


The long-tailed duck(Clangu/la hyemalis)isa 
very pretty species, common during late fall and 
winter at many points along the Atlantic coast 
and the great lakes. I have shot specimens on 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, and St. Clair, and have 
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seen many that were killed on the Niagara 
River. A specimen in good condition will weigh 
about two pounds, and measure about twenty- 
three inches in length: This duck breeds in the 
far Northand comes south with the cold weather, 
its southern migration extending to the Potomac 
and the Ohio. 

The drawing I made from a male in full 
plumage which I shot at Lake St. Clair, and 
afterward mounted for my private collection. 
The picture correctly shows the peculiar mark- 
ings, which need not be further dwelt upon— 
except that I may mention that the short bill is 
colored black and pinkish orange, as indicated. 

Many otherwise well-informed sportsmen 
appear not to understand the broad difference 
between this species:and the pin-tail (Dafila 
acuta), a much finer duck, both for sport and 
upon the board, The only point of resemblance 
between the two lies in the tail, the long- 
bodied, snaky-necked pin-tail otherwise being 
much gamer-looking than the plump, round- 
headed long-tail. The upper parts, flanks, and 
back of neckof the pin-tail area beautiful shade 
of gray, penciled all over with innumerable 
fine, wavy, black lines, while the head and a 
portion of the neck are of a rich brown with 
coppery reflections. 

Some people claim that the long-tail is ex- 
cellent for the table. They can have my share ! 
I once tried a fine, fat one, and I fancy that an 
old moccasin nicely fried in fish oil could have 
given cards, spades, and little casino, and then 
won out. 

The long tail, in spite of his pretty and rather 
delicate appearance, is one of the hardiest of his 
race. He is a tremendous diver, and a very swift 
flyer, a beautiful mover both at full speed and 
when going slow. The flight is peculiar, too, 
and irregular, sometimes suggesting the evolu- 
tions of the swallow and the free movements of 
the wild pigeon. When the fowl are veering 
about at great speed, the striking markings 
show to fine advantage and produce most 
pleasing effects. 


This duck is a much-named fowl. In differ- 


ent parts of the country it is known as ‘‘ Cow- 
een,” ‘‘Old Squaw,” ‘*Coot,” ‘Old Wife,” 


‘* South Southerly,” ‘‘ Cockawee,” ‘‘ Old Mol- 
ly,” ‘*Swallow-tailed Sheldrake,” ‘‘ Sharp- 
tailed Duck,” and by a dozen other names. It 
affords considerable sport on Long Island 
and inlets, and its 


Sound and adjacent bays 





THE LONG-TAILED DUCK, 


Itisa 
noisy fowl, with a sonorous yet not unmusical 


speed of wing makes it a difficult mark. 


voice. The female lacks the ‘long tail-feathers 
and dark markings, being dark brownish above, 
grayish on the breast, having lower parts and 
sides white, head and neck mostly white, with 
dark patch on each cheek. 

SHOOTING AT CARLO. 

The big trap event, the Grand Prix, excited 
an unusual amount of interest, and for the 
first time since 1889 the coveted prize has been 
won by an Englishman. Out of 139 entries, 
only 37 were in at the end of the third round, 
which speaks volumes for the speed and shot- 
carrying powers of the famous blue-rocks. The 
winner, Mr. Curling, killed twelve straight, 
using a gun by Brancquart, of Brussels, and 
Schultze powder. His winnings consisted of 
21,340 fr. and an odje¢t d@’art in the form of a 
costly tea service. Signor Asti-Cesari and 
Marquis Saragua divided second and _ third, 
19,900 fr. ‘* Dr. Pascal,” fourth, took 5,100 fr. 

The Grand Prix du Casino was instituted in 
1872, and was won the first time by Mr. Geo. 
Lorillard. No other American has ever won it. 

The complete list of winners is as follows: 
1872, Mr. G. L. Lorillard; 1873, Mr. Lee 
(English); 1874, Sir W. Call, Bart. (Eng.); 1875, 
Capt. Aubrey L. Patton (Eng.); 1876, Capt. A. 
L. Patton ; 1877, Mr. W. Arundel Yeo (Eng.); 
1878, Mr. H. Cholmondeley Pennel (Eng.); 
1879, Mr. E. R. G. Hopwood (Eng.); 1880, 
Count Michael Esterhazy (Hungarian); 1881, 
M. Godfrey Camaner (Belgian); 1882, Count de 
St. Quentin (French); 1883, Mr. Roberts 
(Eng.); 1884, Count Caserta (Jtalian); 188s, 
M. Léon de Dorlodot (Belgian); 1886, Signor 
Guidicini (Italian); 1887, Count Saline (Ital- 
ian); 1888, Mr. Seaton (Eng.); 1889, Mr. Valen- 
tine Dicks (Eng.); 1890, Signor Guidicini (Ital- 
ian); 1891, Count Lucca Gajoli (Italian); 1892, 
Count Trauttmansdorf (Austrian); 1893, Signor 
Guidicini (Italian); 1894, Count Zichy (Aus- 
trian); 1895, Signor Benvenuti (Italian); 1896, 
M. Journu (French), shot as ‘‘M. Galfond”; 
1897, Signor G. Graselli (Italian); 1898, Mr. 
Curling (Eng.). 

Some of the best shots America has been 
able to send have tried for the Grand Prix and 
failed. This year a young and ambitious friend 
of mine went to Monte Carlo, but arrived too 
late for a try at the big event. So far as I 
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know, he is the only American who shot at 
Monte Carlo this year. After he had tried his 
luck in a number of minor events, he wrote to 
say that ‘‘the game was a /ee¢/e too hot” for 
him. 

‘‘Why do Americans fail at Monte Carlo?” 
the reader mayask. There are several reasons. 
In the first place the birds are lightning fast— 
more difficult than anything I have seen here ; 
the boundary 1s short, and the conditions as a 
whole altogether different from what Ameri- 
cans are  aroreonpn to. Then the American 
is apt to dip more or less deeply into the very 
convenient dissipations and so lose a trifle of 
form. But even if he keepin the strictest train- 
ing he is up against the greatest artists with 
the twelve-gauge that all Europe can produce ; 
he is pitted against men who know every phase 
of the game, who use the finest guns money 
can secure, and who do not care how much 
time and money their practice costs. The 


American is only one gun among a hundred or 
more about equally reliable, and it must be 
remembered that there is a deal of luck con- 
nected with a win. Very few birds, indeed, 
are clean missed; its the beggars that are 
filled full of shot, yet gamely struggle over the 
boundary, that decide this big pigeon pop. 


TAKE CARE OF THE QUAIL. 


In the more northern haunts of this best of 
game-birds, some of the roughest and most 
trying weather of the year comes in March. 
The supply of seeds is about exhausted, while 
the quail are, as a rule, in poor condition. Al- 
ternate freezing and thawing and sudden 
snowstorms operate against the welfare of 
‘“Bob.” A few sacks of grain judiciously 
placed where birds are known to haunt will 
tide over the last trying weeks and save many 
a breeder for the coming spring. Do not merely 
think this over ; act on the suggestion. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


ATHLETICS. 


ATHLETIC GAMES ON ICE. 
HE New West 
Side Athletic 
Club invaded 
the east side 
February ist, 
and gave an open am- 
ateur athletic meet- 
ing on the ice of the 


Lexington Avenue 
Ice Palace, New York 
City. 


65-yard handicap run— 

Final heat, P. J. Walsh, 

eg College, 10 feet, 
7 ee 

Quarter. mile handicap 

New West Side Athletic Club, 22 





run—M. 
yards, 55 1-ss. 
— woe run—Novices, A 


Gregan, 


. Anderson, N. W. S.A. C., 


4 4- 

Halt mile handicap run— R. L. Eaton, New Jersey A. 
C., 18 yards, 2m. 8 3-58 

2-mile skating handicap—Le R. See, Berkeley School, 
sc ratch, 7M, 31 2-58. 

LEHIGH BEATS LAFAYETTE. 

The annual indoor match between Lehigh 
University and Lafayette College was con- 
tested February 22d in the Lehigh University 
Gymnasium, South Bethlehem, Pa., the home 
team winning by a score of 67 points against 
29 points. 

Standing high jump— Lawrence, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, 1 ; 

Running high jump 


Bailey, L. U., and Symington, 


Ls. U., tied for first place. 

Running high kick—Conway, Lafayette College, 8ft. 
4in. : : 

Pole vault—Rutter, L. C., 8ft. 4 1 2in. 


Fence vault—Lindsey, L. U., 6ft. 3in. 
Rope climbing —Sanchez, L. U., 7 2-5s. 
Club-swinging—Crossley, L. C., 1. 
Tumbling—Lauer, L. C., 1. 
Vaulting horse—Grubbe, es We 
Suspended rings—Lopez, L. U., 1. 
Horizontal bar—Reamer, L. U.,1 
Parallel bars—Reamer, L. U.. 1. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
The annual indoor sports of this college were 

held February 22d at Lancaster, Pa. 

Standing high jump—J. Bridenbaugh, aft. gin. 
Running high jump—R. J. Pilgram, sft. 7in. 
Standing broad jump—J. Bridenbaugh, ‘oft. 
Hitch-and-kick —R. J. Pilgrim, 8ft. 2in. 
Pole vault—W. I. Helman, 8ft. 6in. 


Putting the shot—W. H. Kretchman, 32ft. oin. 
Tug-of-war, final pull—Sophomores beat Juniors. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 

Their annual Washington's Birthday games 
were held in the gymnasium. 

Running high jump—Carroll, sft. 10 1-2in. 

Putting 12-lb. shot, handicap—Rush, 3ft., soft. 8in. 

Wrestling—Light weight, Poe beat Clausen in 1m. sos. 
Middle weight, Poe beat Bammon in 34s. Heavy 
weight, Swartz beat Dewitt in 2m. 

The University team gave interesting exhibitions in 
various branches of gymnastic sport. 

AN OPEN AMATEUR CROSS-COUNTRY RUN, 


The Sea View Harriers held a handicap run 
February 22d, over a rough and muddy course 
of about seven miles, starting and finishing at 
Fourth avenue and Sixtieth street, Brooklyn, 
L.I. R. Kennedy, Star Athletic Club, 2m. 15s., 
finished first, in 50m. 37s.; L. Liebgold, New 
Jersey Athletic Club, 3m. 15s., second, in 51m. 
57s.,and J. B. Molloy, Xavier Athletic Club, 
Im. 20s., third, in 50m. 8s. Molloy also won 
the special prize for fastest actual time over 
the course. C. H. Hersche, Knickerbocker Ath- 
letic Club, scratch, finished tenth out of a field 
of nineteen. 


TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT, N, G. S. N. Y. 


The athletic association of this regiment held 
their annual regimental games February 26th 
in their armory, Sixty-seventh street and the 
Boulevard, New York City, the track, marked 
out on the board floor of the drill-hall, being 
one-tenth of a mile in circuit. For the com- 
pany trophy the higher scores were: Com- 
pany H, 37 points; Company E, 21 points. 

zo-yard handicap run—Final heat, A. Fairlamb, Com- 
pany A, 14 feet, 7 3-ss. 

176-yard oae—-Maviow, final heat, A. P. Rodgers, Com- 
pany K, 20 4- 

300-yard handicap run—M. J. Wheeler, Company A, 
15 yards, 35 3- 

600-yard run—Novices, J. Gaffney, Company H, 
1M, 30S. 

Half-mile handicap run—Heavy marching order, G. 
G. Hollander. Company E, scratch, 2m. 17 4-5s. 

1-mile handicap run—G. G. Hollander, Company E, 
scratch, 4m. 43 4-55. 

7o-yard sack race—F. 
11 2-58. 

8- oe err. relay race —Company H, 2m. 56 4-5s.; Com- 
pany F, 2; Company E, 


A. Onderdonk, Company E, 


220-Y ard’ hurdle handicap— C. A. Lambert, Compary 
H, 2 yards, 29 4-58. 
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I-mile bicycle race—Novices, J. G. 
pany H, 2m. 46 4-ss. 

t-mile bicycle aeaeeng—-O. V. 
H, scratch, 2m. 37 3- 

>-mile bicycle ha B. J. Keeler, Company E, 
80 yards, 5m. 3s. 


Campton, Com- 





Babcock, Company 


GYMNASTIC COMPETITION IN JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
The Anchor Athletic Club held an open 
amateur gymnastic competition on February 
28th in Prasser’s Central Hall. 
Rope climbing—E. Kunath, Anchor Athletic Club, 7s. 
Club swinging—F. Metz, Newark, N. J., Young 
Men's Christian Association, 82 1 2 points. : 
Horizontal bar—C. Berndt, A. A. C., 41 1-2 points. | 
Paraiiel bars—O. Steffen, New York Turn Verein, 
4 1-2 points. 
Suspended rings—C. Berndt, A. A. C., 42% points. 


OPEN AMATEUR GAMES AT BOSTON, MASS, 


The athletic association of Boston College 
held an open amateur meeting on February 
28th in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, Mass. The 
arrangements were the same as at the great 
meeting of the Boston Athletic Association 
three weeks before, and the attendance was 
nearly as large. 

40-yard run- Se final heat, C. C. Daley, 
vard University, 4475 

fo yard ~ameed tin—Final heat, N. Willard, H. U., 
g feet, 43 

go-yard run— Final heat, W. J. Holland, Boston Col- 
lege, 4 3°58. 

Quarter-mile handicap run —Final heat, H. M. Mac- 
Masters, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 18 
yards, 54 2-58 

Quarter- mile run—W. J. Holland, B. C., 

Half-mile handicap run—E. B. Metisse” si ‘yu, + 28 
yards, 2m. 7 4-58. 

1,000-yard run—J. Bray, Williams College, 2m. 23s. 

1-mile handicap run—W. Stuart, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., 70 yards, 4m. 41s. 

All the team races were 1,560 yards, except the Har- 
vard-Pennsylvania match, which was 3,320 yards. 

Team race—Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the Mission Church, 3m. 36 2-5s. Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Boston College, 2 

Team race—Hopkinson School, 3m. 
and Greenough’'s School, 2. 

Team race—Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Cambridge, Mass., 3m. 22s.; Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Boston, Mass., 2 

Team race—Freshman teams, Yale University, 3m. 
198.; Harvard University, 2. 

Team race— Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
3m. 17 3-5s.; Dartmouth College, 2. 

Team race—Williams College, 3m. 17 1-5s.; Amherst 
University, 2. 

Team race—East Boston Athletic Association, 3m. 
16 4-5s.; Cambridgeport Gymnasium, 2. 

Team race—Univer ied of Pennsylvania, 7m. 
Harvard University, 


Har- 


22 2-58.; Noble 


29S. 5 
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45-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, C. C. Daley, H. 
U., 6 feet, 5 

Running high jump, handicap—S. G. Ellis, H. U., 
6 1-2 inches, sft. 10 3-4in 

Putting 16lb. shot, handicap— N. J Young, East Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, 1 foot 6 inches, 38ft. 4 1-4in. 

THE AMATEUR GYMNASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The Knickerbocker Athletic Club kindly 
came to the rescue of the championship meet- 
ing this year, and consented to hold the con- 
tests without cost to the Amateur Athletic 
Union, the club generously paying the deficit 
which always follows the meeting. The com- 
petitions were held March gth in the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club gymnasium, Madison 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, New York Gity. 

Rope climbing—B. Sandford, New York City, 6 4-ss.; 
E. Kanuth, eg Athletic Club, 7 2-58.; W. E. Sheer, 
Pastime A. C., 

Club are ace A al . D. Harris, P. A.C., 11% points ; F. 
Metz, Jr., Newark Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and Lang, New York Turn Verein, tied at 10% 
points. 

Tambling— W. Haas, P. A. C.439% pointe ; 

A. C., 32% points ; P. Steier, 

Side horse—O. Steffen .N. Y. 
Bissenger, N. Y. T. V., 40 points; 
V., 33% points. 

<> horse—J. ce ae N. Y. T. V., 35% points ; 
H. . Hess, Se Ae 44 points ; O. Steffen, N. Y. 
me V. -. 34% points. 

Horizontal bar—J. Bissenger, » Ax oD g Ks pane: 
C. Berndt, A. A. C., 40% points; O. Steffen, N. es Was 
39 points. 

Parallel bars—O. Steffen, N. Y. T. V., 41 points; C. 
Berndt, A. A. C., 39% points; J. Bissenger, Me Os Be Ve 
34. points. 

Individual All-around Championship, on four styles of 
apparatus, side horse, long horse, horizontal bar and 
— bars—O. Steffen, N. T. V., 155% points;J. 
regen el N. Y. T. V., 151% points; C. Berndt, A. A. 

-. 138% points. 

A FAST RUN ACROSS COUNTRY. 

The Boston, Mass., Athletic Association gave 
an open amateur handicap cross-country run 
March sth, over the usual Reservoir course. The 
roads were in tolerable condition, with less 
mud and snow than had been expected. The 
handicaps were penalties deducted from the 
actual time of each runner. Thirteen started 
and twelve finished 

I. B. Maguire, Cambridge Gymnasium, penalized 
2 minutes, 45m. :8s. 

D. C. Hall, oa University, penalized 4 minutes 
30 seconds, 42m. 

H.R. Osgood, Wollaston, penalized 4 minutes 30 sec- 
onds, 43m. 30S 

The race was about 7% miles, and Hall's 
time is the fastest ever made over the course 
W. B. Curtis. 


G. Steier, 
31% points. 
. Vi 23 ¥% points ; J. 
H. W. Hess, N. Y. T. 


AQUATICS. 


ROWING—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The rowing squad for the coming season 


consists of : 





Name and Class. Age Height. Weight. 
J. W. Mackay, 1900. ss eeeesees 21 5.10 1-2 159 1-2 
Oo Longacre, is 98, 2 eR 22 5.11 1-2 172 
H. H. uit, G9. Succcccceses 20 5.11 1-2 170 
B. B. Tilt, ee 19 5.11 1-4 157 
E. P. Shattuck, a ee cae ae 5.10 180 
O. W. Erdal, 1900, S.......00- 19 5.11 3-4 162 
H. o Boyesen, 1900, C. oo 5-834 157 1-2 
F Jones, 1900, C. ... . 19 5.9 1-2 160 1-2 
A. M. McLintock, 1900, S..... 20 5.10 161 
A. | eS ere 21 614 159 
os hee 1900, S..... ic econ ED 5.10 148 
J. J. Finnegan, 1900, C ...... 18 5.9 1-2 147 1-2 
H. Thomas, 1900, L... weeeees 21 5.10 156 
G. Welles, 1901, Beccseocd oo.e 30 5-7 163 
R. A. Elliott, ’98.. cemaniae, ae 5.8 1-2 154 
R. E. Whigham, ‘98 . + at 5.9 1-2 155 
Bis. Fas BOT IOs “Wissen iccsccees 22 6.4 38 141 
P. P. Gardiner, 1900.......... 21 5.10 3-4 157 





SWIMMING—CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 
ASSOCIATION, 

A tournament was held on March goth in the 
bath of the Chicago, IIl., Athletic Association, 
the tank being sixty feet in length. The pro- 
gramme included several local races and three 
contests for the championship of the Central 
Association of the Amateur Athletic Union. 
Tne results of the championship races were : 

100 yards, with four turns—J. F. Hauntz, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Rowing Club, rm. 1os.; S. P. Avery, Chicago 
Athletic Association, 2; W. Bachrach, unattached, % 

220 yards, with ten turns—G. Wieland, C..A. A... om. 
59 3°5S.;S. P. Avery, C. A. A., 2; J. F. Hauntz, M.R.C., 

Quarter-mile, with twenty-one turns—W. Blum, < 
A-A., 6m. 23 258.;G. Wieland, C. A. A.,2;S. P. Avery, 
C. A, Mi % 

Blum’s time, 6m. 23 2-5s., 
America for a quarter-mile in a small bath, 


THE CENTRAL 


is the fastest ever made in 
but is 


really less meritorious than H. F. Brewer’s 6m. 24 1-2S., 
with four turns, made in the Lurline Baths, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., i 


April 21, 1897. 











CYCLING TRADE 


Part 3 


HE tires, saddles, lamps, bells, sprockets, 
cyclometers, and other bicycle accesso- 
ries for 1898 show few radical depar- 
tures from the patterns of 1897. Among 
the novelties in tires are the Rush De- 

tachable Tire, described in the following re- 


view, and the Grigg Suspension Tire, which is 
not a pneumatic at all, but an invention by 


which a bicycle so fitted is suspended on a dia- 
phragm in the tire. Each edge of this dia- 
phragm is secured to the tire by an expansion 
clainp-ring, the centre of which is held firmly 
to the felloe by a contraction clamp-ring, which 
gives universal action throughout the circum- 
ference of the wheel. The diaphragm may be 
adjusted to any weight by varying its thick- 
ness, and can be renewed at small cost. Sad- 
dles, lamps, bells and cyclometers show very 
minor impt ‘ovements, but a material increase 
in styles is evident in all these accessories. 
The Ramsey Under-swinging Pedal, hereafter 
described, is the most distinctive pedal novelty 
of the year. The wooden handle-bar has not 
proven as satisfactory as was anticipated at 
the beginning of last season, and will be fitted 
to many 1898 bicycles only upon special order. 
The tendency of the prices of nearly all sun- 
dries is — downward, in keeping with the 
lower schedules of the majority of the new 
chain- driven machines. 

ie Victor straight-line sprocket, illustrated 
and described in Outinc for January, has since 
been proven in practical service, as well as in 
the laboratory, to possess a very high effi- 
ciency, the tests at Cornell University in Feb- 
ruary showing a propelling efficiency of 98.1 
per cent. of the power applied to the pedals. 
‘The diagram of these tests showed that the 
Victor gear, when smeared with wet sand, ran 
practically as evenly as a perfectly clean chain 
of the ordinary type. This gear is perhaps the 
most notable departure in the driving mechan- 
ism of the new models, aside from the chain- 
less patterns, 


TIRES. 


THE CLARK CYCLE TIRE COMPANY. 


The cyclist is prepared to sacrifice much, in- 
deed nearly every other advantage in a pneu- 
matic tire, to non- puncturability ; but in ‘‘ the 








REVIEW 


—Continued from March. 


Corker” tires this advantage is practically ac- 
complished, without the usually corresponding 
loss of ‘‘ life.” Such results have been achieved 
by the application of that rarest of senses, 
common sense. This tire has a crescent-shaped 
strip of solid cork between the inner tube and 
the outside tube, all of which are vulcanized 
together in the process of making the tire. 
The vulnerable tread is narrowed by means of 
the crescent-shaped strip of cork and is fortified 
internally by the cork. Thus the trick is done, 
not theoretically, but practically and actually. 
Every conceivable test of non-puncturability 
on the road has been applied to ‘‘ the Corker” 
tire, and they have come through not only suc- 
cessfully, but triumphantly. And even should 
the next to impossible happen, and the tire be 
rent, they are still capable of running, and of 
being ridden home, without any air at all in 
them, In short, the elliptical tread, by reduc- 
ing the ‘‘danger” surface to about a third of 
the width of the ordinary tire of equal diam- 
eter, and the cork by filling the lower end of 
the elliptical cross section when the tire is in 
place, have resulted in the positive gain of 
practical non-puncturability, with the nega- 
tive gain of the continued resilience of the 
pneumatic tire. These consummations, in uni- 
son, are what the wheelmen, the world over, 
are seeking for, and ‘‘ the Corker” justifies its 
popular name. The price to all is $12.00 per 
pair from the manufacturers, Clark Cycle Tire 
Company, of Boston, Mass. 


L. C. 


Messrs. L. C. Chase & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
makers of the Chase tires, offer a very complete 
line for 1898. ‘The construction and material of 


CHASE & COMPANY. 





the Tough Tread tire are the same as hereto- 
fore, being made of two plies of close fabric of 
the best Sea Island cotton, with two plies addi- 
tional on the tread, the outside cover of rubber 
being slightly thickened at the tread. The Spe- 
cial is made on the same lines as the Tough 
Tread, but without the extra two-ply fabric 
tread strip, though with the outside rubber 
cover thickened on the tread where it comes in 
contact with the ground, The Vulcan is the 
same as the Special, except that the additional 
thickness of rubber on the tread is not quite so 
great, making it a lighter tire. The Foxhound 
is made to meet the demand for an exception- 
ally lively and fast tirefor road use. It is made 
with an inner tube, over which are laid diago- 
nally two plies of thread fabric, and these in turn 
are covered with an outer casing of rubber It 
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has parallel corrugations on the tread and is 
altogether a very handsome and serviceable as 
well as an exceedingly fast and resilient tire. 
All of the Chase products are fully guaranteed 
in accordance with the present guarantee of the 
Tire Association. 

C. J. BAILEY & COMPANY. 

The Bailey ‘‘Won’t Slip” tire is the inven- 
tion of Mr. C. J. Bailey, the inventor and pat- 
entee of Bailey's famous Rubber Brushes and 
other specialities, and is placed upon the 
market by Messrs. C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, 
Mass. This tire is of the single tube pattern, 
and embodies a new departure on the tread 
roughening principle. It will not slip under 
any conditions of surface, such as wet car- 
rails, damp asphalt, concrete, plank or mac- 
adam, and can even be ridden safely upon ice. 
As the rubber teeth form a cushion to the tire, 
it passes easily over uneven surfaces, while 
the method of construction gives an air space 
between the road surface and the tire, des- 





troying any possible suction between them. 
The Bailey ‘‘ Won’t Slip” tire is claimed to be 
go per cent. puncture proof when under 
pressure, and to throw less mud than a plain 
ribbed or scored tire, as the teeth, when 
released from pressure, leave the mud and dust 
upon the surface. This is a very durable tire, 
and will be sent, with charges prepaid, to any 
point in the United States,upon receipt of price, 
$ro. 
THE RUSH TIRE COMPANY, 

The Rush tire, the product of the Rush Tire 
Company, of Williamsport, Pa., is a new pat- 
tern of the double tube pneumatic. In one 
particular this type overcomes an important 
objection often urged against detachable tires. 
It requires no special rim, as it will hold to any 
style of rim that will hold a single tube tire, 
and then will not even need the cement required 
to make the other secure. This tire is so con- 
structed that the part which sets upon the rim 
is just the size of the standard rims, hence, as 
the tire is deflated, the contraction to the rim 
increases. The corrugations are placed upon 
opposite edges of the tire, one upon the inside 
and the other upon the outside, the part of the 
tire resting on the rim being so constructed as 
to be entirely independent of the correspond- 
ing edge, and therefore not to be disturbed by 
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RUSH TIRE, 





any action upon it. These corrugations are 
made in such a manner that the interlocking 
becomes tighter as the tire is inflated, on the 
principle that when a fabric is cut on the bias 
it must narrow in one way as it is stretched in 
another way. ‘This principle is applied to the 
Rush tires in such a manner that any stretch 
caused by the air pressure within must invari- 
ably cause that part of the tire which sets on 
the rim to tighten in proportion, and bring and 
keep it snug to the rim. Despite the absence 
of cement, wires, and clinching edges, it is as- 
serted that this tire will neither creep, pinch nor 
roll. Itis very easy and quick of repair, and 
is sold with a six months’ guarantee. 


THE NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER COMPANY. 


In making the Kangaroo tire, the product of 
the National India Rubber Company, of Bris- 
tol, R. I., the inner tube is placed on the man- 
dril of the tire machine, and the threads are 
wound spirally around it at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, after first being immersed in a solution 
of rubber. An intermediate inner tube is then 
put on, and a second layer of thread wound 
around it at the same angle, but in the opposite 
direction, making an angle of 90 degrees be- 
tween the two layers of thread. Thus, unlike 
all other tires, the Kangaroo has practically two 
inner tubes instead of one. Welded into one 
strong but elastic fabric is the innermost rub- 
ber tube, the first ply of thread, then an inter- 
mediate rubber tube, and, surrounding that, a 
second ply of thread, upon the outer casing of 
which rests a tread strip, the whole encased in 
an outer covering. All of the Kangaroo tires 
are built upon this plan, varying only in weight. 
‘They are, as a result, very speedy, pliable, and 
yielding. 
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CYCLING 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK RUBBER COMPANY. 


The New Brunswick Rubber Company, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., is the oldest rubber 
company in the world now making bicycle tires. 
It was founded in 1839, at which time the proc- 
ess of vulcanizing rubber had not been discov- 
ered. When Charles Goodyear perfected and 
patented his vulcanizing process in 1842, the 





New Brunswick Rubber Company was one of 
the first licensees under his patents. This con- 
cern has been manufacturing rubber goods 
continuously for fifty-nine years, and has one 
of the largest rubber plants in the world. 

The always well-known New Brunswick 
lines of tires, consisting, among others, of the 
Volt, the Messenger, the Trim, and the Meteor, 
the former two with roughened and the latter 
two with smooth treads, are offered for 1898 as 
before. in addition, two new styles are manu- 
factured, the Phantom and the Fenway, both 
of the corrugated tread pattern. The former 
has an inner lining of Para rubber to hold the 
air, then two layers of fabric to give the tire 
its strength and form, and finally an outside 
layer of rubber to protect the fabric, keep out 
the moisture, and stand the wear. An entirely 
new fabric, never before used in tire-making, 
is used in the Phantom, giving, it is claimed, 
the maximum of speed, durability, and resil- 
ieficy. The Fenway, which is a new tire at a 
moderate price, is constructed like the Phan- 
tom, except that the fabric used is Sea Island 
cotton duck. The New Brunswick Cactus tire 
is made in both roughened and smooth treads, 
reinforced by three plies of extra-heavy close- 
woven duck, filled with a special compound 
which renders it practically puncture-proof. 

THE PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY. 

The Palmer tire, the product of the Palmer 
Pneumatic Tire Co., of Chicago, remains sub- 
stantially the same as in previous years. As is 
well known, the method of its construction is 
that of small rubber threads of the best quality 
woven into a fabric which is at the same time 





light, strong and very resilient. This tire con- 
tinues to be a favorite with racing men on 
account of its unexcelled speed qualities. 

new, simple, economical and_ effective 


repairing device, the “Jiffy” of last year, 
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materially improved, is furnished with each 
pair of 1898 Palmer tires. By its use, when a 
puncture is made, a collapsible tube of solution 
is inserted into the tire through a conical wire- 
tipped nozzle, which insures an even spreading 
of the solution immediately over the puncture 
and a quick and permanent repair. 
THE NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 
For the season of 1898 the League line of 
tires will be furnished by the New York Belt- 
ing and Packing Company in single-tube varie- 
ties. The League Special is a fast and fine 
road tire, delightfully easy and comfortable. 
The rubber used in its manufacture is fine 
Para, elastic, resilient, full of spring and life. 
The fabric is the choicest of Sea Island cot- 
ton, strong and light and loosely woven, so 
that the tire yields instantly to obstructions 
and passes over small obstacles with a mini- 
mum of jolt and jar. The League single tube 
is made for work and wear. Its closely woven 
fabric gives unusual endurance and greatly 
decreases the liability to puncture. This is a 
strong, fast, all-day and everyday tire. The 
League Tandem and the Tandem Special are 
high quality pneumatics, and are precisely 
alike, except that in the latter thread fabric is 
used and in the former close fabric. The 
League Racing Tire is lightly but strongly 
constructed, and designed especially for track 
purposes, and not intended for road use. The 
League Embossed Tread Racing Tire is for in- 





THE LEAGUE TIRE, 


door racing. The embossed tread takes a firm 
hold of the track in turning corners and mini- 
mizes the liability to side-slip. In all other 
respects it is identical with the racing tire. The 
League products are thoroughly tested by two 
distinct and severe processes before they leave 
the factory. The first test is of the tube alone, 
before it is incorporated into the tire. This is 
followed by a second test, in which the com- 
plete tire is exposed for twenty-four hours to a 
pressure of 100 pounds—nearly 3% times ordi- 
nary riding pressure, 


THE EMPIRE RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A complete line of bicycle tires is offered in 
several styles, all listed at medium prices, by 
the Empire Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
of Trenton, N. J., and New York City, which 
concern supplies single and double tube pneu- 
matics, extra inner tubes and other tire parts, 
to the retail trade and the riding public. The 
Referee and the Eureka are guaranteed single- 
tube pneumatics, while the Star is sold at an 
exceedingly low price, unguaranteed. A num- 
ber of tires for juvenile machines are also mar- 
keted by the Empire Rubber Manufacturing 
Company. 
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THE DREADNOUGHT TIRE COMPANY. 


Phe puncture-proof quality of the Dread- 
nought tire, the product of the Dreadnought 
Tire Co., of New York, is due to an articulated 
tread band of wood lying between the inner and 
outer surfaces, with rubber and fabric on either 





side of it. This band is made of wooden plates, 
having their proximate edges grooved so as to 
fit about a roller of wood that lies between each 
pair of plates. This permits the tread bands to 
give with the yield of the tire and makes it not 
only puncture-proof against direct attack, but 
renders it also impervious to the entrance of any 
object at the joints. The outer surface of the 
tread is broad, and is divided into two concave 
channels by a longitudinal rib of rubber, the 
concavity being due to the outer edges of the 
tire being squared, or, more properly speaking, 
acutely rounded. This tire is very fast and 
resilient, because of the slight friction contact 
of the rib and the especially yielding construc- 
tion of the side walls of the tube. The broad- 
ness of the tread makes it easy to ride in sand, 
because it does not cut in like tires of narrower 
tread. The weight of these tires is but little 
more than that of the average road pneumatics. 


THE STRAUS TIRE COMPANY, 


A new pattern of puncture-proof tire is being 
offered, for 1898, by the Straus Tire Company, 
of New York. Neither wood, steel, cork, 
chemical compounds, nor any other foreign in- 
gredient enters into its composition, but it is 
composed entirely of rubber and fabric, like 
all of the practical pneumatics now in use. The 
tire proper is practically a single tube racing 
tire, and is protected with ashoe which is made 
of six plies of fabric, and which loosely sur- 
rounds the tire proper when the latter is fully 
inflated. The protecting covering is simply 
the road over which the tire proper travels 
From this manner of construction, rolling of 
the tire might be anticipated, and consequent 
liability to side slipping on wet pavements or 





THE STRAUS TIRE, 
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wet asphalt, but it is asserted that neither will 
this effect be produced nor will the tire drag 
or creep. The protector prevents cutting on the 
rim, and, while not proof against sharp knives 
or other wilful injury, is proved by abundant 
tests to afford a practically safe guarantee 
against nails, thorns, glass, and the common 
objects of puncture. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBRER COMPANY. 


The usual complete line of single tube tires is 
offered for 1898 by the Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co., of Boston, Mass., in all of the styles 
of which the best Para rubber, cured slowly in 
open heat, is blended with the toughest fibres 
of Sea Island cotton into one of the most elastic 
and serviceable of fabrics, The ‘‘ Vim B,” 
smooth, serrate or pebbled tread, is for hard, 
everyday service over all kinds of roads; the 
‘‘Vive” is an especially fine high-grade tire 
for ‘‘ gilt-edge ” trade, made of loosely woven 
fabric, very resilient and easy riding, while the 
‘“Vim Cactus” is designed to be practically 
puncture-proof, though at a frankly acknowl- 
edged slight loss of speed and elasticity. Other 
styles are the ‘‘ Vim Tandem,” the ‘‘ Vim 
Racer,” the ‘‘ Vim 49” and the ‘‘ Puck,” listing 
at various prices from $4 00 to $7.00 per pair, 
including one pump and one vimoid repair kit. 

The ** Vive” is a new product of this concern, 
replacing the ‘‘ Vim Special” of 1897. It is made 
with smooth tread only, and, while it is easier 
to puncture than the ‘“‘ Vim B,” because of its 
extreme resiliency, it is quickly and perma- 





nently repaired with vimoid. The Vimair pump 
lists at 65 cents, and is especially designed for 
the easy inflation of Vim tires. To inflate a 
tire to 35 pounds riding pressure requires a 
pressure on the handle of the Vimair pump of 
less than 20 pounds, while the common floor- 
pump requires several times that pressure. At 
35 pounds riding pressure the resistance to in- 
flation is, of course, 35 pounds to each square 
inch of area on the plugger, yet this area in the 
Vimair pump is but ;\8 of one square inch, 


SADDLES, 
THE CHRISTY SADDLE, 


In the Christy Saddle Messrs. A. G. Spal- 
ding & Bros. have secured a device in which 
all the objectionable features have been elim- 
inated. It meets the popular but graphic de- 
scription of fitting you everywhere and touch- 
ing you nowhere. Its graded spiral springs 
preclude the possibility of uneven pressure, 
even at the shoulders, yet its firm cushions 
give the needful sense of security. These 
cushions are removable, rest upon a perforated 
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MEN’S CHRISTY, SMALL SIZE, NO. 4. 


base, and, with a free circulation of air through 
the horn of the saddle, insures acool seat. Itis 
a saddle easily adjusted to the required angle, 
and it will maintain it under all circumstances. 
A new rider finds no need to ‘“‘ break in” a 
Christy saddle ; he simply has to tilt it to his or 
her particular needs, Both models are made 
in several varieties and sizes. 





WOMEN’S CHRISTY, SMALL SIZE, NO. 8. 


WM. B. RILEY & CO. 


The Bernasco bicycle saddle, manufactured 
by Wm. B. Riley & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
constructed upon an entirely new principle in 
that it is adjustable, from the rear, to the forms 
of all riders. The pommel is soft and flexible, 
with a downward deflection, conforming to the 
movements of the rider, with no liability to 
jarring or chafing. This pattern differs from 
other types of the spring saddle in that the 
spring motion is forward, forcing the pommel 
downward in 
ridinginstead 
of upward, 
The outer 
edges of the 
Bernasco sad- 
dle are built 
higher than 
the inner 
edges, there- 
by giving 
greater com- 
fort in riding. 





THE KERNASCO ADJUSTABLE, 








Io! 


Each side of this saddle acts independently of 
the other, while the spring motion, being very 
slight, simply gives relief from the jar in 
passing over rough surfaces, 


THE LOVEKIN SADDLE CO, 


The Lovekin self-adjusting saddles, made by 
the Lovekin Saddle Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., are claimed to solve the spring problem in 
the construction of bicycle seats, ‘The Love- 
kin spring is free at both ends, and attached to 
the middle of the body of the saddle by a piv- 
oted connection. When the front wheel is 
raised, the nose of the saddle, supported by the 
spring, tilts forward; but when the front wheel 





goes down, the front of the saddle comes up 

again. The same action is repeated when the 

rear wheel passes over any obstacle, the move- 

ment being entirely automatic, and working 

entirely independent of the will of the rider. 
THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 

The Ray Cycle Seat, offered by the Bridge- 
port Gun Implement Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
1s designed to perfectly fit the form of the rider, 
instead of trying to make the form fit the sad- 
dle. Exact impressions of the human anatomy 
have been obtained in modeling clay, from rid- 
ers in the act of propelling their wheels, and 
from these impressions the saddle models have 
been constructed. In the saddles, as in the clay 
models, the weight of the body is perfectly dis- 
tributed on the pelvic bones and the surround-- 





THE RAY CYCLE SEAT. 


ing fleshy parts. The saddle base is an alumi- 
num casting. Openings are left under the pelvic 
bones and then bridged over with leather, over 
which is again placed a layer of the best felt, 
and the whole covered with soft Russia, kan- 
garoo or pig-skin leather. All parts under the 
perineum are cut out or depressed, by which 
construction a yielding support is given to the 
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rigid pelvic bones, while the fleshy parts havea 
semi-rigid support, thus providing an ideal 
seat. The Ray Cycle Seat is handsome in ap- 
pearance, hygienically s safe, and exceedingly 
comfortable in use. 


THE BUNKER SADDLE CO. 

An excellent line of hygienic and pneumatic 
saddles is offered, for 1898, by the Bunker 
Saddle Company, of Chicago, Ill. The distinct- 


THE GENTLEMEN’S RUBBER NECK SADDLE, 


ive feature of the Rubber Neck is a patented 
rubber cushion which makes the seat to which 
it is fitted soft, springy, cool and durable. The 
vertical rubber tubes forming the honeycomb 
in this type yield to every motion and conform 
anatomically to the form of the rider, while the 
air spaces or cells extending from the plate to 
the cover, throughout its area, keep the saddle 
and thoroughly ventilated. The Number 
1 Pneumatic S saddle, which is used transverse to 
the frame of the wheel, is highly recommended 
as a type of cycle seat from the use of which no 
injury can possibly result, there being nothing 
interposed between the limbs. In the Model 5 
pneumatic, the inflating case is moulded to the 
exact shape of the saddle, and made of very 
thick, heavy rubber, so as to prevent, absolutely, 
puncture or deflation. This inflating case is 
neatly covered with selected calfskin, in black 
or tan. The saddles marketed by this concern 
range in price from $2.50 to $4.00, according to 
sizes and styles. 


cool 


LAMPS. 
R. E, DIETZ & CO, 


bx Dietz Bicycle Lamp, manufactured by 
R. E. Dietz & Co., New York, is handsome in 
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appearance, and excellent value for $2.50. It 
is made of brass, finely polished and nickel- 
plated, and weighs but 12 ounces. No solder 
is used except on the bottom of the oil reser- 
voir, The arrangement of the drafts is such 
that the combustion is perfect, giving a white 
and intense light which will stay lighted in all 
kinds of weather, and even while passing at 
speed over the roughest surfaces. The re- 
flector is parabolic, throwing all the rays of 
light straight ahead. The oil reservoir is 
packed to prevent the oil working out, and the 
wick cannot jar down. The door is hinged for 
convenience in lighting. 


BADGER BRASS MANUFACTURING CO, 


The New Solar Acetylene gas lamp for bi- 
cycles and carriages, the output of the Badger 
Brass Manufacturing Co., of Kenosha, Wis., is 
7% inches high, made entirely of brass, and 
handsomely finished in nickel plate. It is fitted 
with an extra fine, specially ground, double 
convex lens 24% 
inches in diameter, 
with a 5%-inch fo- 
cus. The aluminum 
reflector is remov- 
able for cleaning, as 
is also the head, 
which is fastened 
by a bayonet joint. 
Each lamp is fitted 
with a universal ad- 
justable bracket 
which fits the head, 
handle-bar, or either 
fork of a bicycle, 
and which isso con- 
structed that it may 
be removed without 
disturbing the 
bracket. The flame 
throws a _ penetrat- 
ing white light of 
about 100 candle-power fully 150 feet ahead. 

The lamp burns any form of calcium carbide 
from the dust to the lump, requiring no specially 
prepared carbide. The Badger Brass Manu- 
facturing Co. claim that this 1s the only auto- 
matic acetylene gas lamp without valves and 
the only one absolutely protected against ex- 
plosion. The cost of operation is about one- 
third of a cent per hour. 


THE BADGER, 


MATTHEWS & WILLARD MFG. CO. 


The 1898 Matthews & Willard lamp, made 
by the Matthews & Willard Manufacturing 
Company, of Waterbury, Conn., is of sheet 
brass, finished in nickel, of medium size, light 
weight and symmetrical design. Itis equipped 
with a rigid bracket with these special advan- 
tages: it can be adjusted by one turn to any 
height or angle desired, set on the steering head 
without interfering with an outside brake, or 
attached to either fork. The thumbnut can be 
easily and securely fastened with the fingers 
without the use of awrench or screw-driver. 
The wick-lock is a simple push-button, instant- 
ly relocked when the pressure is removed. The 
oil reservoir is locked so that it cannot become 
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accidentally detached from the bottom of the 
lamp. This lamp burns kerosene, but, having 
a patent dash-ring packed with absorbent, the 
oil will not drip or spillover. The reflector and 
the lens are of the simplest construction, air- 
tight and secure, and both are removable for 
cleaning and polishing. 





THE MATTHEWS & WILLARD, 


The mechanism of the Matthews & Willard 
bellissimple, safe and reliable The strikers 
are carefully adjusted, so that in their rotation 
they strike the bell continuously. The cast 
gong is made of the highest quality of metal, 
and _ a rich, resonant and musical tone. 
These bells havea super-nickeled finish, and 
are furnished in all sizes, plain or beaded. 


rHE OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


The Ohio Electric Works, of Cleveland, O., 
offer, for 1898, a line of electric lights for bicy- 
cles and carriages, at popular prices. The bat- 
tery of the stz undard size is 6x2 inches weighs 
11 ounces, and will 
maintain a potential of 
not less than 3.5 volts 
for more than four hours 
on each charge, costing 
less than two cents. 
This lamp is of double 
the efficiency of the ordi- 
nary incandescent lamp, 
taking only 1% watts to 
the candle power, and is 
backed by a scientific- 
ally correct and power- 
ful reflector. This lamp 
gives a bright, safe and 
satisfactory light for a bicycle or carriage, 
without smoke or smell, wicks or oil. 





GEORGE H, CLOWES MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Calcium King bicycle lamp, manufac- 
tured by the George H. Clowes Manufacturing 
Company, of Waterbury, Conn., burns acety- 
lene, produced by bringing water and calcium 
carbide together, forming a pure hydro-carbon 
gas, which, as it leaves the burner, takes up 


sufficient oxygen to make perfect combustion, 
giving a pure, steady, white light. In this 
lamp the illuminating 
gas is burned as fast as 
made, and the pressure is 
practically atmospheric. 
The water-valve controls 
the generation, and there 
is no gas-cock or valve to 
close and create press- 
ure, hence it is perfectly 
safe. 

The light is brilliant, 
and equal to from 50 to 75 
candle power. It cannot 
be extinguished by jar or 
wind, and will burn from 
three to five hours, ac- 
cording tothe charge. To 
chargeit, the rider simply fills the water chamber 
and places a cake of prepared ‘‘ carbophene” in 
the cup, when the lamp Is ready to light as soon 
as the water is turned on. After the charge is 
exhausted, the lamp should be emptied and 
cleaned. The novice will find no difficulty in 
handling this light, and less than one minute 
is required to charge it. When charged it 
weighs 11% ounces, and the bracket four 
ounces. The price of the Calcium King lamp 
is $5, with one case of carbophene; extra carbo- 
phene 30 cents per case. 


CALCIUM KING, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The 1898 model of the Twentieth Century 
Headlight, offered by the Twentieth Century 
Manufacturing Company, of New York, shows 
some distinct improvements over previous 
styles. The front is now hinged, opening like 
a door, so that the glass does not require re- 
moving to clean, although it is so arranyed that 
it may be easily taken out if desired. ‘The 
manner of attaching the oil font is very easy 
and effective, as is also the manner of locking 
the wick, The reflector is on the same general 
lines as formerly, but there is a noticeable in- 
crease in the reflection surface. The gossamer 
hood will continue to be supplied with each 
one of these lamps. The company has also 
adopted a rigid bracket of its own patent, which 
holds the lamp always in good position on the 
wheel, being adjustable at any angle, on the 
stearing head or either fork-side ; and it is also 
so arranged that it may be placed on the 
handle-bar post when there is an outside brake 
on the machine. The Twentieth Century Manu- 
facturing Company will have but one style and 
size lamp in 1898, known as the Standard model, 
made of brass, nickel-plated, and with an alumi- 
num reflector. 


THE HELIOS CARBIDE SPECIALTY COMPANY. 


In the Helios Carbide Lamp, the product of 
the Helios Carbide Specialty Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., the water is fed by means of 
tubes to the carbide, which, after the water is 
absorbed, generates gas. The burning of this 
gas produces an intense light, distinctly show- 
ing objects 100 feet or more in front of a 
moving wheel. This lamp has a patent auto- 
matic ball check valve, so that when the gas 
reaches a greater pressure than the pressure of 
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the water in the 

tank above it, the 

valve stops the 

flow of water, so 

that no more gas 

is generated than 

is necessary for 

lighting. As 

soon as the gas 

has been con- 

sumed, however, 

the check valve 

releases the 

water, which in- 

stantly resumes 

its former func- 

tions. There is 

no danger of ex- 

plosion, as the 

valve regulates the flow of the water to 
the carbide, also preventing the escape and 

consequent waste of gas. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO, 

In the improved ‘‘Search Light” lantern, 
made by the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., the wick is set at an ar in such a man- 
ner that a wide flame is produced, while the 
adjustment is simple and unique. The oil 
reservoir is self-locking, and so arranged that 
the lantern can be fitted to either the right or 
left side of the bicycle, and yet bring the wick-lift 
on the outside, where it can be conveniently 
reached. It will carry enough oil for twelve 
hours, and there is no possibility of the oil 
splashing or running out. The —— side 
windows slide easily to the touch, but it is im- 
possible for them to work loose independently. 
The rigid bracket prevents all jolting or jar- 
ring, and it is constructed to be attached to the 
head or either side of the fork, thus allowing 
the rider to suit 
his inclination in 
placing the lamp 
on his machine. 

Though pos- 
sessing so many 
varied features, 
the Search Light 
lantern may be 
taken apart in- 
stantly, and as 
quickly put to- 
gether again bya 
novice. The 
parts being inter- 
changeable can be secured separately in case 
of accident, thus obviating the necessity of 
buying a new lamp. 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


rHE KITSEE BICYCLE LAMP SYNDICATE. 


The Kitsee lamp, marketed by the Kitsee 
Bicycle Lanip Syndicate, Philadelphia, Pa., 
uses anew illuminant called ‘‘ Safol,” which 
burns with alava tip, requiring no regulation 
of the flame and furnishing a bicycle light with- 
out smoke, grease or gas. One filling will 
burn ten hours, and a pint can, costing no more 
than ordinary high-quality oil, it is claimed, 
will last the average rider through a season 

This lamp is not only novel in construction, 
but also in appearance and results. It is non- 
smokable, nor has it a wick ; it cannot soil the 
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hands or cloth- 
ing, nor has it a 
disagreeable 
odor; its light is 
more penetrating 
than that of oil 
flame ; it is non- 
explosive, and 
will neither jar 
nor sweat out. 
The Kitsee  bi- 
cycle lamp hasa 
one-screw bracket 
which can be 
attached to the 
head or to either 
fork, and may be 
instantly changed without the use of a wrench. 
Its light is smokeless, and thus permits a lamp 
open to the roof. The crown is_ brilliantly 
illuminated and jeweled, and forms an effective 
rear or side signal, so useful to the cyclist 
riding along crowded thoroughfares. 

THE ROSE MANUFACTURING Co, 
of Philadel- 
offer the Neverout Bicy cle Lamp for 
with several minor improvements over 
previous patterns. This lamp, 
weighing but 12 ounces, burns 
the most easily obtainable of all 
oils, kerosene, and gives an in- 
tense, steady and piercing light, 
by means ofa well-focused double 
convex photo lens, backed by a 
powerful reflector, It will burn 
sixteen hours without refilling, 
and, when desired, may be taken 
apart, cleaned and quickly made 
ready for further service. The 
insulated kerosene reservoir ren- 
ders it impossible to spill the oil 
on the hands or clothing, and absolutely pre- 
vents explosion. The rear danger signal de- 
creases the liability to a collision from the rear, 
as the rider of a machine equipped with the 
Neverout lamp may be seen from behind in the 
dark, The distinctively new features of this 
year’s patterns are a German silver protected 
reflector, which throws a light 200 feet or more 
ahead, and a new adjustable bracket for ready 
and secure attachment to any bicycle or car- 
riage. 


The Rose Manufacturing Co., 
phia, Pa., 
1898, 


THE NEVER- 


OUT. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL CO. 


Ramsey’s Swinging Pedal is one of the de- 
cided novelties for designed primarily to 
add to the ease of controlling. a bicycle through 


1898, 





Ramseys Suinging Pedal 
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its driving mechanism, to render it less difficult 
than formerly to catch a slipped pedal, and to 
allow the freest ankle motion. In action, it 
ransmits automatically, in conformity with 
= are of the circle described by the pedals, 
the applied power of the rider, thus maintain- 
ing the full leverage of the crank over an in- 
creased are of that circle, converting the 
straight push into an improved and automatic 
ankle motion, It is claimed to entirely obviate 
the ‘‘ dead center,” thus avoiding the hammer 
blow and back lask of the chain, developing 
more propelling power than can be obtained by 
the best ankle motion with the ordinary pedals. 
The pick-up of a Ramsey pedal is instantane- 
ous, and momentum is ‘gained at once; the 
pedal is always right side up, and consequently 
the toe-clip is always ready for the foot. With 
so little de = of pedal beneath the foot, the 
rider is enabled to sit nearer the ground with- 
out decreasing the distance between the ground 
and the pedal. Manufactured by the Ramsey 
Swinging Pedal Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
rice, $5.00. 
CUSHMAN & DENNISON. 

Messrs. Cushman & Dennison, of New York, 
have made but slight changes in their 1898 
oilers, The ‘‘ Perfect” pocket oiler, which has 
been adopted by many of the leading American 
manufacturers, has been improved by a change 
in the valve, which includes an extra metal 
washer and a spring of increased strength. In 
making the ‘‘Star,” the soldering is tested 





under hydraulic pressure in each ciler. Its 
body is made of extra elastic metal, and an 
especially cut thread is used for the screw, 
which prevents the spout jarring loose in the 
tool bag, and consequent escape of the oil. 
The new oilers include the ‘‘ Leader” and the 
‘Gem.” 
I'HE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 

Well-prepared graphite is one of the best and 
most popul: ir of lubricants for bicycle chains. 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., continue to place on the market 
a preparation of this graphite in sticks of con- 
venient size for carrying in a corner of the tool- 
bag, or even in the vest pocket, in which form 
it has reached an apa ay ie. sanyo vn ile. 
The same concern supplies brazing graphite in 
quantities and brazing crucibles to manufact- 
urers, agents and repairmen, 


rTHE BUFFALO FOOT CYCLE CO. 


The new cycle skate, made by the Buffalo 
Foot Cycle Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is noiseless, 
ball- bearing, rubber tired, two- 
1, light running and durable. Each pair 

s has double the number of ball-be:z rings 
used in a bicycle wheel, and each bearing is 
fitted with the same care and exactness as in 
the running mechanism of a high grade 
machine. ‘The smaller models have the same 
bearings as the larger. These skates are made 
in all sizes, and range in price from $3.50 to $s. 
They are also inter rchangeable, i it being possible 


dustless, 
wheele 


ot skate 





CYCLE SKATE, 


to change from a roller skate to an ice skate or 
vice versa without extra trouble. Ice blades 
are furnished extra for small amounts, varying 
according to size. It is claimed that this is the 
fastest, easiest running, and best type of skate 
yet produced, and the only roller skate on 
which fancy tricks can be accomplished by any 
person accustomed to ice skating. 


THE BRISTOL BELL CO. 


The new styles of the Corbin bells for 1898 
are now on the market, The decorated ones, 
including the ‘‘L. A. W. sat are — 





THE CORBIN LOCK THE CORBIN DECORATED 
CLAMP BELL, BELL. 


attractive. These bells, which have been long 
and favorably known, are now made exclusively 
by the Bristol Bell Co., at Bristol, Conn., where 
a new factory has been erected for their 
manufacture. The company has been ex- 
perimenting for several months to secure 
decorations which would not interfere with 
the tone of the bells, a difficult problem to 
solve with the small styles now generally used. 

The most notable and improved feature for 
1898 is the new band-clamp, so made as to 
render it unnecessary to remove the screw for 
adjustment, and at the same time present 
the best possible appearance. 

THE FROST GEAR CASE CO. 

The Frost Gear Case Company, recently re- 
moved from New York — to Indianapolis, 
Ind., offers the Frost gear case for 1898 ma- 
terially improved over soll ious patterns. Its 
design has been slightly changed in the lower 
section, to leave there a curv e, hardly percepti- 
ble to the eye, but sufficient to allow for the 
sag in the average chain. The case is lined 
throughout with special woven duck, treated 
with gré iphite, making the running noiseless, 
while elastic rubber joints render it thoroughly 
dust-proof. The face-plate.of each case is 
quickly removable, giving access to the gear at 
all times, and allowing for the removal of the 
chain, the front sprocket, and even the entire 
crank-shaft, when desired. Sprockets may also 
be changed with equal facility, while, 1f the 
rear wheel be punctured or any spokes broken, 
the case may be separated, the chain-bolt taken 
out, and the rear wheel drawn out of the frame. 
One lubrication is generally enough for an en- 
tire season, a self-lubricating chain keeping 
itself in permanent perfect condition. The 
Frost gear case is regularly finished in black 
enamel or nickel plate. 
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DEPARTURE BELL CO, 
Extreme simplicity of mechanism is well 
marked in the New Departure bicycle bells, 
the 1898 output of the New Departure Bell Co., 
of Bristol, Conn., 
three cuts of which 
are shown herewith. 
Figure 1 is the 
beaded gong bell 
with the lock clamp, 
made in various sizes 
from 13 to 3 inches 
in diameter, with the 
beaded or plain 
gong, with the lock 
or plain clamp, and 
either electric or 
double stroke as 
desired, Figure 2 shows the interior mechan- 
ism of the New Departure electric alarm, with 
the manipulation of which a clear and shrill 
note is given, without rattling or interference 
with the vibration of the gong. Figure 3shows 
the mechanism of the double-stroke bell, which 
is exceedingly simple and durable, although 
inventors were long in obtaining a simple 
mechanism to produce a double stroke. 

Tue New Departure Bell Co. has the largest 
bicycle sundry factory in the world, in which 





FIGURE I. 





FIGURE 2, FIGURE 3. 


are produced, besides the large number of New 
Departure bells, the Bristol bells, the New De- 
parture cyclometer (non-corrosive), the ‘* Sykl” 
foot pump, the New Departure automatic bi- 
cycle brake, the New Departure trousers guards, 
etc. Messrs, John H. Graham & Co,, of New 
York, are sole selling agents for the entire 
products of this concern. 

THE BRAKE CO, 


DOOLITTLE AUTOMATIC 


The most noteworthy feature about the Doo- 
little Automatic Brake, marketed by the Doo- 
little Patent Automatic Brake Company, of 
New York, is that, being fitted to the rear hub, 
it becomes practically a part of the running 
mechanism of the machine. All parts of the 
brake are on the sleeve or hub, and revolve 
with it, except the outside, or friction disk. 
When the brake is once applied, the friction- 
band, being tight on the collar of the sleeve, 
holds the sprocket, and therefore the disks are 
held in contact at equal pressure until by for- 
ward pedaling they are separated. The rider 
is thus enabled to apply the brake at the top of 
a hill, place his feet upon the coasters, and ride 
to the bottom without further effort. If, how- 
ever, the grade of the hill should increase, 
causing a too great acceleration of the speed of 
the machine, the cyclist has but to apply this 
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brake with greater power. When a rider sees 
an obstruction ahead, his natural impulse is to 
back-pedal. Thus, when a bicycle is fitted with 
the Doolittle brake, too great a speed is checked 
with ease, and with a rapidity depending en- 
tirely upon the amount of the back-pedaling 
force exerted ; but when the obstruction is 
passed, a forward thrust upon the pedals re- 
leases the brake. 


Wit it fit if I get it? is the query that 
determines the desire for many personal nov- 
elties. The Howard Toe-clamp for cyclists is 
adjustable to any width of pedal needed. Hence 
its usefulness. Send for circulars to the Howard 
Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

THE NEW RACING RULES. 

The full text of the new rules of the National 
Racing Board of the L. A.W. had not been pub- 
lished up to the date of our going to press. but 
amongst their provisions will be one that settles 
beyond dispute the question of how many 
riders are necessary to makearace. The fol- 
lowing rule has been adopted : 


Promoters may make it a condition that a certain 
number must start to make a race; butin that case, 
to make it a contract, the entry blank must contain a 
clause similar to the following: ‘‘In scratch races 
there must be four starters or they will not be run, 
and in handicaps there must be six starters or they 
will not be run."’ If this clause is not inserted, every 
race on the entry blank for which there are starters 
must be run. 


With regard to tracks it is enacted that : 


Tracks shall be measured ona line drawn eighteen 
inches out from a well-defined, fixed, and continuous 
inner curb or pole. No record shall be allowed ona 
track otherwise measured. A track may be held re- 
sponsible for any unsanctioned races that are run 
upon it, or for the non-delivery of prizes for races 
given upon it, and when a track is disciplined for that 
or any other reason, it shall be ineligible for racing or 
training purposes. 


And in order to clearly define the jurisdiction 
of the L. A. W. over racing, the following new 
rules will be enforced : 

The start of a man in any event of a sanctioned 
meet shall constitute a contract by all parties con 
cerned that the event and meet are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Racing Board, and that all disputes, prizes. 
jurisdiction of officials, and every question whatever 
connected with the event or meet are subject to the de- 
cision of the board. 

THE PROWLER. 

















BASEBALL. 


ANDIDATES for the 
teams of the season 
of 1898 have been 
hard at work indoors 
for at least a month, 

but until some outdoor work 
has been done, estimates of 
the value of ne w material 
are, at most, speculation, 

Concerning those who 
have played in former years, 
however, either as regulars 
\ or substitutes, and who 

are to be candidates this 
year, something of value 
may be said. 

Princeton has lost heav- 
ily and will have to fill 
several important 
positions with new 
men. Wilson, Jayne, 
and Altman, pitchers 
and outfielders, Brad- 
ley, outfielder, and 
Smith have graduated. This 














second baseman S 
leaves Princeton without her two most effective 


pitchers, her second baseman and two outfield- 
ers. Kafer will undoubtedly catch, and should 
be the best of the college catchers this year, 
Kelly will again play first, and Butler in some 
other infield position. Third baseman Hilde- 
brand and Easton, who played in the field last 
year, are both good pitchers and will probably 
be reserved for that position. This leaves two 
new infielders and a whole new outfield to be 
provided, though Easton can field one outfield 
position when not needed as a pitcher, Suter 
and Wheeler have both played in Princeton’s 
outfield at various times and may be regarded 
as seasoned material. It will be rez dily seen 
that Kafer and Kelly are probably the only 
members of the team of 1897 who will be seen 
this year in their old places, and that Princeton 
is infor athorough reorganization, with several 
changes of position and at least four new men. 

At Yale the changes are not so numerous. 
Goodwin, who did most of the catching, is in 


college,but Keifer, anew man, is said to v2 eye 
ter work. Letton at first base and Fincke a 
third have graduated, leaving two new infield. 


ers to be provided. Camp and Hazen, short- 
stop and second base of last year’s team, are 
candidates this year. Keator’s graduation took 
the best outfielder, but Captain Greenway, 
Wear, and Hecker, all of whom played last year, 


should fill the places very acceptably. Yale has 
lost none of last year’s pitchers, except Fincke, 
who pitched an occasional game. Captain 
Greenway is the best man of the lot, but his 
arm has not been in good pitching condition for 
a year and it is very doubtful if he can stand 
the work this year." With him out of the race 
Feary is the best of last year’s men. His work 
was none too good last year and Yale will prob- 
ably rely on new material. Yale’s team is there- 
fore but little changed from last year’s, and 
should be strong if a good pitcher can be devel- 
oped. The batting of Keator and Letton will 
be missed, but otherwise the team starts off 
about as strong as it was at the close of last 
year. 

Harvard’s chances depend almost wholly on 
her success in developing a battery to re- 
place Paine and Scannell. Dean and Steven- 
son at second and third have graduated, but 
their places will be easily filled by strong play- 
ers. Haughton will probably be moved from 
first to second, and Lewis, of last year’s fresh- 
man team, placed on first. There are several of 
the ‘‘second nine” players who can fill Steven- 
son’s place very satisfactorily. Chandler, last 
year’s shortstop, is a candidate for his old place, 
but has several dangerous ‘‘segond nine” rivals. 
In the outfield Rand and Burgess will undoubt- 
edly play a fourth year, and Lynch, a substi- 
tute for the 1897 team, is every bit as strong a 
player as Beale, w hose graduation has left cen- 
ter-field vacant. It is too early to say anything 
of the battery candidates, Outside the battery 
Harvard will be stronger than last year, and 
has the whole of last year’s unusually good 
freshman team as substitutes. 

At Pennsylvania practically all of last year’s 
team are at work, and the only place that is 
giving much anxiety is that of pitcher. For 
this place there are several strong candidates, 
but just how good a pitcher Pennsylvania will 
develop is as yet a mere matter of speculation. 
The team asa whole should be stronger than 
last year’s, as most of last year’s men were inex- 
perienced. 

At Brown the stone wall infield is still in- 
tact, and is in itself a splendid beginning. 
Brown has lost two of her pitchers, and must 
develop some new batteries to be as strong as 
she was last year. 

Little hes been heard from Cornell, and the 
colleges of the New England Association were 
late in beginning outdoor practice. 


Post CapTAIN, 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Ceramic Photography 


AVING made the preparations described 
in last month’s issue, the first step is to 
make a transparency, a diapositive the 
size of the intended enamel, exactly as 
an ordinary lantern slide; indeed, some 

of the best enamels that I have seen were made 
from unmounted slides. Asuitable transparency 
having been provided, a piece of glass a little 
larger than the intended enamel is thoroughly 
cleaned and warmed over a spirit lamp or other 


Continued from March.) 


convenient source of heat, toa degree that may 
just be comfortably borne by the back of the 
hand ; and coated with the mixed and filtered 
solution by pouring on and off,as in coating with 
collodion, or varnishing a negative, taking care 
to remove the last drops by touching the corner 
with blotting paper. It may be set aside to dry, 
or dried over the spirit lamp, and is then ready 
for printing. This is done by contact in an or- 
and, with a positive of 


dinary printing-frame ; 
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average density, may require an exposure of 
from four to eight minutes in good diffused 
daylight, or the burning of about a foot of 
magnesium ribbon. The exposure should be 
such that the highest lights will have become 
non-absorbent, while the deepest shadows will, 
in the presence of moisture, become sufficiently 
tacky to cause enough of the powder to adhere 
to render them practically opaque 

Development, or the production of the image, 
is effected by charging the mop with the ce- 
ramic powder and applying it with a circular 
motion all over the exposed plate ; but, between 
exposure and development there must elapse 
sufficient time, depending, of course, on the 
hygrometric state of the atmosphere, to allow 
the film to absorb the necessary moisture. 
Under-exposure is indicated by the powder 
adhering too plentifully, or where it is not 
wanted, and over-exposure by its not adher- 
ing sufficiently ; the latter may sometimes be 
helped by gently breathing on the surface. 
The brushing should be continued till the 
image is oncapietely developed, and just a 
shade darker than the finished enamel is want- 
ed ; and then coated with the collodion. When 
this is dry the picture may be trimmed to the 
desired size and shape, and placed in a dish of 
water till, in the form of a film, it leaves the 
plate. Transferred to a second or even a third 
dish of water till sufficiently washed, the 
article on which the picture is to be burnt is 
gently slipped under it, and as they are slowly 
withdrawn from the water the position is ad- 
justed by means of a camel-hair brush, and they 
are allowed to dry. 

The plaque, opal, or porcelain article is now 
ready for the fire, and it is here that the first 
difficulty or uncertainty may be encountered— 


ANSWERS 


Mr. Fred K. M., Ellisburg, N. Y.—The cham- 
pions of the Tri- Collegiate Baseball League 
of New England (more properly called the New 
England Intercollegiate 3aseball Association) 
have been as follows: 1887, Williams College; 
1888, Williams College; 1889, Williams College; 
1890, Amherst University; 1891, Amherst Uni- 
versity; 1892, Dartmouth College; 1893, Am- 
herst University; 1894, Williams College and 
Dartmouth College; 1895, Williams College; 
1896, Williams College; 1897, Williams College. 

C. B. B., San Antonio —The main — of 
the Audubon Society is to prevent the slaugh- 
ter of birds by plume-hunters and those who 
destroy birds for money. We beg to differ on 
the question of sportsmanship. There is a 
broad chasm between the killing of birds for 
food and for money. 


Canuck —The single goal that was allowed 
passed the posts so high that many people 
thought it could not possibly have scored. 
After the game was over, the goal-posts were 
measured and found to be over six inches 
higher than the rules permit, and the losers 
immedi: itely put ina protest, If the League 
allows the claim, the game will have to be re- 
played. 
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that of knowing just how hot to make the 
muffle and how long to submit the enamel to 
it. An idea ey be got by experimenting with 
a piece of opal glass ; raising the heat and in- 
creasing the time till it begins to soften, as 
what is required is just a little short of that— 
high enough to fuse the ceramic powder, but 
not so high as to fuse or even soften the sur- 
face on which it lies. 

At the proper moment, which a very little 
practice with careful observation will en- 
able one to ascertain, the enamel is with- 
drawn, and,in an oven, or by any suitable 
way, gradually cooled, so that it may be an- 
nealed, after which, if the operator is satisfied 
with a more or less mat surface, it is finished 
and ready for mounting. 

When a highly glossy surface is desired, and 
for brooches, etc., that is generally preferred, 
the application of a glaze and a second firing are 
necessary. The glaze is an impalpable powder 
of an easily fused silicate, supplied by those 
who deal in the ceramic powders, and should 
be suspended in collodion and applied to the 
surface of the enamel. When perfectly dry, it 
should be placed in the partially heated muffle 
and the temperature gradually raised to just 
the fusing point, after which the annealing pro- 
cess should be repeated ; although when it is 
known that the picture is to be glazed, the first 
annealing may be omitted. 

The beauty and permanence of a ceramic 
photograph are universally admitted, and the 
process is not even so difficult as from the 
description it may seem, so that I may venture 
to hope that this may induce some at least to 
give it a trial. 


Dr. Joun Nico, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pluck.—A rumor was circulated that Mr. C, 
Day Rose intends to challenge next year for 
the America’s cup with his new Watson cutter 
Aurora. Mr. Rose, however, has denied that 
he ever contemplated such athing. Thereisa 
general opinion in the New York Yacht Club, 
however, that a challenge will be sent before 
a great while. 

yays ride with the mouth closed. 
When this is impossible reduce the pace if on 
the level, or dismount and walk if hill-climbing. 

Ted.—The largest cycle ever constructed, 
seatedtenriders. It was made by the Waltham 
Manufacturing Company. of Waltham, Mass., 
and ycleped‘‘The Oriten.” The principaldimen- 
sions of this giant cycleareas follows: Length 
over all, 23 feet 9 inches; length from hub to 
hub, 20 feet 3 inches ; total weight, 305 pounds; 
weight of frame alone, 132 pounds; tread, 5 
inches ; diameter of wheels, 30 inches ; diame- 
ter of tubing, 1% inches; gauge of tubing, 14 
to 20, according to the strain; distance from 
saddle-post to saddle-post, 22 inches ; diameters 
of sprockets: largest, 16 inches; smallest, 6 
inches ; size of tires, 2 inches. 

Frequent and long-continued exposure to the 
sun’s rays does deteriorate a pneumatic tire, 





